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CHAPTER 1. 

FAMILY, BOYHOOD, LIFE AT COLLEGE. 

Gabriel Toombs was one of General Braddock's 
soldiers who marched against Fort DuQuesne in 
1755. He was a member of the sturdy Virginia 
line which protested against the dangerous tactics 
of the British martinet, and when the English reg- 
iilai-s were ambushed and cut to pieces, Gabriel 
Toombs deployed with his men in the woods and 
picked off tlie savages with the steady aim and un- 
eiring skill of the frontiersman. Over one hun- 
dred years later Robert Toombs, his grandson, 
protested against the fruitless charge at Malvern 
Hill, and obliquing to the left with his brigade, 
protected his men and managed to cover the re- 
treat of his division. 

This was a family of soldiers. They were 
found in the old country fighting Cromwell's army 
of the rebellion. 

Robert Toombs of Georgia was fond of tracing 
his lineage to the champions of the English king 
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who defended their sovereign at Boscobel. But 
the American family was made up of lovers of 
liberty rather than defenders of the King. It 
was one of the anomalies in the life of the 
Georgia Toombs, who resisted all restraint and 
challenged authority in every form, that he should 
have located his ancestry among the sworn royal- 
ists of the seventeenth century. 

William Toombs, the great-grandfather of 
Robert, was the fii'st of the English family to 
come to America, about 1650. He settled in Vir- 
ginia. Gabriel, who fought with Braddock, was 
the son of William. Major Robert Toombs, the 
father of the Georgia statesman, commanded a 
Virginia regiment during the Revolution and ren- 
dered conspicuous service in Georgia against the 
^British. Major Toombs came to Georgia in 1783^ 
and received a rich tract of 3000 acres of land in 
Wilkes County. This w^as their share in the 
award to distinguished soldiers of "the Virginia 
line." 

" They fought for their estates like feudal bar- 
ons," General Toombs used to say, when speaking 
of his ancestors, now sleeping in the red hills of 
Georgia. When he was asked after the civil w^ar 
why he did not petition for relief of political dis- 
abilities, he declared that " no vote of Congress, 
no amnesty proclamation, shall rob me of the glory 
of outlawry. I shall not be the first of my name 
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for three centuries to accept the stigma of a par- 
don." 

The elder Gabriel Toombs in 1795 made his last 
will and testament. He commended his soul to 
God who gave it, and blessed his Maker for the 
worldly goods that he was possessed of. Distrib- 
uting his estate among his wife, Ann Toombs, 
and his six children, he expressly directed that his 
negroes and their increase must be appraised to- 
gether ; that they were not to be sold out of the 
family, and that they sliould be " used in a Chris- 
tian-like manner." He divided up parcels of land 
in Greene and Wilkes counties among his sons, 
Robert Toombs and Dawson Gabriel Toombs, and 
his four dauc^hters. Gabriel Toombs died in 1801. 

When Major Robert Toom})s, the Virginia vet- 
eran, and son of Gabriel, came to Georgia to claim 
his award of land, he settled on Beaverdam Creek, 
five miles from the town of AVasliington. It is 
probable that he stopped in Columbia County, for 
he married Miss Sanders, of that county. She 
died, leaving no children, and Major Toombs went 
back to Virginia and married Miss Catlett. One 
son was born, and this lady died. Miss Catharine 
Ruling was the third wife. The HuHngs were 
also Virginians, and by this marriage six children 
were reared. Sarah, who finally became Mrs. 
Pope; James, who was killed by accident while 
hunting ; Augustus, Robert, and Gabriel. 
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Cathariue IIuliDg. ibs mof&m of Babert Toambft - 
lei Qetiqpi^iyrt # liwiit-iiMBgiUiiiit wonuui^iillteiii^ 
and exaltdt f^ty. She was of Wehih mewbyy 

a devout MetliodiBt, and after aecomptiiyiiig her 
BOD to college, and seeing inm mariiads JP^^^^^P^ 
Hfis, and disfiDgiiiiilied, ^ Itt tSl^liW 
a member of GoOgmm Mm, Toombs gave gen- 
erously of lier own ittfttllil^ to family and fnends. 
Bobert Toombs proved to be a dutaftil son. He 
visited hiB motiher eoBBfcaiitlyi and oarafidly mail* 
^ pei^^ WimS3j lie indnMd "huM 
move to Wastington, so tTiat lie miglit T)e near 
her. 

Robert Toombs was the fifth child of Robert 
and Catharine Toombs. He was born in Wilkes 
County, about five miles from Washington, July 
2, 1810. His brother Gabriel, who still lives, was 
three years his junior, and was throughout his life 
his close and confidential adviser and friend. 

Robert Toombs, in childhood, was a slender, ac- 
tive, mischievous lad, and it will be a sui'prise to 
those who remember his superb physical man- 
hood, to hear that at school and college he bore 
the nickname of " Runt." He was marked for his 
energy and vivacity. He was not precocious. 
Nature gave no signs of her intentions in his 
youth. His development, physical and mental, 
w^as not rapid, but wholesome. He was fond of 
horseback riding, and the earliest glimpse we 
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have of him is as a slender lad, with dark eyes 
and hair slightly touched with auburn, flying 
through the village, and sometimes carrying on 
his pony behind him his little brother to school. 

He was always in good health. He boasted 
that he never took medicine until he was thirty- 
four years old. His mother said that he grew up 
almost without her knowledge, so little trouble had 
he given her. He was a fine horseman. Possibly 
this practice had much to do with his good spirits 
and physical strength. 

In his younger days he rode sixty-five miles to 
Milledgeville, covering the distance in one day, 
and was fresh enough to attend a dance at night. 
He delighted in fox-hunting, although never a 
racer or in any vsense a sporting man. During the 
earlier yeai's of his career he practiced law in the 
saddle, as was the custom with the profession at 
that time, and never thought of riding to court on 
wheels until later in life. Throughout his active 
participation in the Civil War he rode his famous 
mare, " Gray Alice," and was a striking figure as, 
splendidly mounted and charged with enthusiasm, 
he plunged along the lines of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. In his long wandering from 
capture in 1865, he was in the saddle six months, 
riding to and from the wilds of northeast Geor- 
gia to the swamps of the Chattahoochee. There 
was something in his picturesque figure upon 
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the horse which suggests John Randolph 6f 
Roanoke. 

His first training was at what was known as an 
" old field school," taught by Welcome Fanning, 
a master of good attainments and a firm believer 
in the discipline of the rod. Afterward, Robert 
Toombs was drilled by a private tutor, Rev. 
Alexander Webster — an adjunct professor of the 
University of Georgia and a man of high repute 
as scholar and instructor. Mr. Webster was the 
friend and early preceptor of Alexander H. 
Stephens. 

Young Toombs was christened Robert Augus- 
tus, and carried his middle name until 1840, when 
he seems to have dropped it as a useless piece of 
furniture. There is a report that some of his po- 
litical foes, playing upon his initials, saddled him 
with the sobriquet of " Rat." Having out-grown 
one nickname he was prepared to shed another. 

Young Toombs proved te be a great reader. 
Most of his learning developed in the Humanities ; 
and a cultured visitor from Maryland who once 
stopped at his father's house declared that this 
boy of fourteen was better posted in history than 
anyone he had evei* seen. 

It was about this time that Robert Toombs 
was fitted out for Franklin College — now the 
State Universit)^ — located in Athens, Ga, forty 
miles from AVashington. 
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This institution, to which he was devotedly 
attached and of whose governing board he was a 
member at the time of his death, was chartered in 
1785 by the State of Georgia. It was the early 
recipient of the deed of western lands, which the 
State subsequently purchased, assuming the per- 
petual endowment of the college. It has been to 
Georgia what Jefferson's school has proved to 
Virginia, the nursery of scholars and statesmen. 
Governor John Milledge had given the institution 
a home upon a beautiful hill overlooking the 
Oconee River, and this lovely spot they had named 
Athens. Here in 182-4 young Robert Toombs re- 
paired, animated with the feelings which move a 
college boy, except that his mother went with 
him and relieved him of the usual sense of loneli- 
ness which overtakes the student. Major Robert 
Toombs, his father, who was an indigo and tobacco 
planter, was reputed to be a wealthy man for those 
times, but it was the comfort of the early settler 
who had earned his demesne from the govern- 
ment rather than the wealth of the capitalist. 
He had enough to support his family in comfort. 
He died when Robert was five years old, and the 
latter selected as his guardian Thomas W. Cobb, 
of Greene County, a cousin of Governor Howell 
Cobb, a member of Congress himself and a man of 
high legal attainment. 

When Robert Toombs entered college that 
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institution was under the Presidency of Moses 
Waddell, a bora educator and strict disciplinarian. 
Three generations of this family have served the 
State as preceptors in Franklin College. 

It may vrell be imagined that the college had 
not at that time reached the dignity of a uni- 
versity, for an entry in President Waddell's diary 
was this : " Caught Jones chewing tobacco : 
whipped him for it." Those were the old days 
when boys were boys until they were twenty-one. 
There is no record to show that Robert Toombs 
in college was a close scholar. Later in life he be- 
came a hard student and laborious worker. But 
if these industrious habits were born to him in 
Athens there is no trace of them. That he was a 
reader of Shakespeare and history he gave ample 
evidence in his long career, but if the legends of his 
college town are to be trusted, he was more noted 
for outbreaks of mischief than for close applica- 
tion. Full of life and spirits, a healthy, impetu- 
ous boy, he was on good terms with his class- 
mates, and took life easily. That was a time when 
students were required to get up at sunrise and 
attend prayers. 

One niglit, the story goes, the vigilant proctor 
actually found young Toombs playing cards with 
some of his friends. Fearing a reprimand, 
Toombs sought his guardian, who happened to be 
in Athens on a visit from his home in Greenes- 
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boro. It i8 not certain that young Toombs com- 
municated the enormity of his offense, but he 
obtained leave to apply to Dr. Waddell for a 
letter of discharge. The learned but severe 
scholar had not received the proctor's report, and 
gave the young student a certificate of honorable 
dismissal. 

Later in the day the President met Toombs 
walking around the campus. 

" Robert Toombs," said he, " you took advan- 
tage of me early this morning. I did not then 
know that you had been caught at the card-table 
last evening." 

Toombs straightened up and informed the 
doctor that he was no longer addressing a student 
of his college, but a free-born American citizen. 

The halls of Ath^n»-«re- fragrant with these ^ 
stories of Toombs. No man ever left so distinc- 
tive a stamp upon the place or gave such spicy 
flavor to its traditions. 

Amonff the college-mates of Robert Toombs at 
Athens were Stephen Olin, Robert Dougherty, 
and Daniel Chandler, the grandfather of the un- 
fortunate Mrs. Maybrick of England, and the man 
whose chaste and convincing appeal for female 
education resulted In the establishment of Wes- 
leyan Female College — the first seminary in the 
world for the higher culture of women. 

The closest of these companionships was that of 
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George F. Pierce, a young man like Toombs, full 
of brains and energy — even then a striking and 
sparkling figure. The path of these men com- 
menced at the door of their alma maUi% and 
although their ways were widely divergent, the 
friends never parted. Two of the finest orators in 
Georgia, one left his impress as strongly upon the 
Church as did the other upon the State. One 
became bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the other a Whig senator. One day these 
men met, both in the zenith of power, when 
Toombs said : " Well, George, you are fighting the 
devil, and I am fighting the Democrats." 

Closer in friendship their hands clasped as age 
swept over their raven locks and stalwart shoul- 
ders. Bishop Pierce never hesitated to go to 
Robert Toombs when his churches or his schools 
needed money. Toombs would give to the 
Methodist itinerant as quickly as he would to the 
local priest. Whether he was subscribing for a 
Catholic Orphans' Home or a Methodist College 
he would remark, as he gave liberally and freely, 
" I always try to honor God Almighty's drafts." 

Pierce and Toombs had much in common — 
although the one was full of saintly fire and the 
other, at times, of defiant irreverence. It was 
Pierce whose visits Toombs most enjoyed at his 
own home, with whom he afterward talked of 
God and religion. The good bishop lived to 
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bury the devoted Christian wife of the Georgia 
statesman, and finally, when the dross of worldli- 
ness was gone, to receive into the Methodist 
Church the bowed and weeping figure of the giant 
Toombs. 

When Robert Toombs became prominent in 
Georgia, there is a story that his State university, 
in order to win back his friendship, conferred 
upon him an honorary degree. Toombs is repre-^ 
sented as having spurned it with characteristic 
scoiTi. " No," said he, " when I was unknown 
and friendless, you sent me out disgraced, and 
refused me a diploma. Now that I would honor 
the degree I do not want it." 

There is no record tliat the college ever con- 
ferred a degree upon Toombs at all. Later in 
life he was elected a trustee of this university, 
and each year his familiar figure was seen on the 
stao^e durinfy commencement, or his wise counsel 
heard about the board. Ilis attendance upon 
these duties was punctilious. He would leave 
the courthouse, the legislative halls, or Virginia 
Springs — wherever he happened to be — and 
repair to Athens the fii'st week in August. 
Once or twice he delivered the annual address 
before the alumni; several times he secured 
appropriations for his cdma nutter from the State. 
His visits to Athens were always occasions of 
honor. Young men flocked wherever his voice 
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was heard, fascinated by his racy conversation. 
No " Disinherited Knight " ever returned to more 
certain conquest or more princely homage. 

There is a regular mythology about Toombs at 
his State university. The things he said would 
fill a volume of Sydney Smith, while the pranks 
he played would rival the record of Robin Hood. 
There is still standing in the college campus in 
Athens a noble ^trpe, with the crown of a century 
upon it. Under its spreading branches the firat 
college commencement was held one hundred 
years ago; under it the student Toombs once 
stood and addressed his classmates, and of all the 
men who have gone in and out beneath its shade, 
but one name has been found sturdy enough to 
link with this monument of a forgotten forest. 
The boys to this day call it "The Toombs Oak'' 
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AT THE BAE. 

After Robert Toombs left the University of 
Georgia, he entered Union College at Schenectady, 
N. Y., under the presidency of Dr. Eliphalet 
Knott. Here he finished his classical course and 
received his A. B. degree. This was in 1828, and 
in 1829 he repaired to the University of Virginia, 
where he studied law one year. In the Superior 
Court of Elbert County, Ga., holden on the 18th 
day of March, 1830, he was admitted to the bar. 
The license to practice recites that Robert A. 
Toombs made his application for leave to practice 
and plead in the several courts of law and ecjuity 
in this State, whereupon the said Robert A. 
Toombs, having given satisfactory evidence of 
good moral character, and having been examined 
in open court, and being found well acquainted 
and skilled in the laws, he was admitted by the 
court to all the privileges of an attorney, solicitor, 
and counsel in the several courts of law and equity 
in this State." 

The license is signed by William H. Crawford, 
Judge, Superior Court, Northern Circuit. Judge 

18 
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Crawford had served two terms in the United 
States Senate from Georgia. He had been Minis- 
ter to Paris during the days of the fii-st Napoleon. 
He had been Secretary of War and of the 
Treasury of the United States. In 1825 he re- 
ceived a flattering vote for President, when the 
Clay and Adams compact drove Jackson and 
Crawford to the rear. Bad health forced Mr. 
Crawford from the field of national politics, and 
in 1827, upon the death of Judge Dooly, Mr. 
Crav^rford was appointed Judge of the Northern 
Circuit. He held this position until his death in 
Elbeit County, which occun^ed in 1834. Craw- 
ford was a friend and patron of young Toombs. 
The latter considered him the full peer of Web- 
ster and of Calhoun. 

Robert Toomljs was married eight months after 
his admission to the bar. His career in his pro- 
fession was not immediately successful. A news- 
paper writer recently said of him that " while his 
jcontemporaries were fighting stubbornly, with vary- 
png luck, Toombs took his honors without a 
Istruggle, as if by divine right." This was no 
'more true of Toombs than it is true of other men. 
He seems to have reached excellence in law by 
slow d(*grees of toil. Hon. Frank Harcfeman, So- 
licitor-General of the Northern Circuit, was one of 
the lawyers who examined Toombs for admission 
to the bar. He afterward declared that Robert 
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Toombs, during the first four or five years of his 
practice, did not give high promise. His work in 
his office was spasmodic, and his style in court 
was too vehement and disconnected to make 
marked impression. But the exuberance or re- 
dundancy of youth soon passed, and he afterward 
reached a height in his profession never attained 
by a lawyer in Georgia. 

His work during the first seven years of his 
practice did not vary in emolument or inci- 
dent from the routine of a country lawyer. In 
those days the bulk of legal business lay in the 
country, and the most prominent men of the pro- 
fession made the circuit with their saddle-bags, 
and put up during court week at the village 
taverns. Slaves and land furnished the ba sis of 
litigation. Cities had not reached tlieu* size andr*" 
importance, corporations had not grown to present 
magnitude, and the wealtli and brains of the land 
were found in the rural districts. " Tlie young 
lawyei*s of to-day," says Judge Reese- of Georgia, 
" are far in advance of those during the days of 
Toombs, owing to the fact that questions and 
principles then in doubt, and which the lawyers 
had to dig out, have been long ago decided, nor 
were there any Supreme Court reports to render 
stable the body of our jurisj>rudence." 

The counties in which Robert Toombs prac- 
ticed were Wilkes, Columbia, Oglethorpe, Elbert, 
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Franklin, and Greene. The bar of the Northern 
Circuit was full of eminent men. Crawford pre- 
sided over the courts and a delegation of rare 
strength pleaded before him. There were Charles 
J. Jenkins, Andrew J. Miller, and George W. 
Crawford of Richmond County ; from Oglethorpe 
were George R Gilmer and Joseph Henry Lump- 
kin; from Elbert, Thomas W. Thomas and 
Robert McMillan ; from Greene, William C. Daw- 
son, Francis H. Cone ; from Clarke, Howell Cobb ; 
from Taliafen'o, Alexander H. Stephens. Across 
the river in Carolina dwelt Calhoun and McDuffie. 
As a prominent actor in those days remarked: 
" Giants seem to grow in groups. There are seed 
plats which foster them like the big trees of 
California, and they nourish and develop one 
another, and seem to put men on their mettle." 
Such a seed plat we notice within a radius 
of fifty miles of Washington, Ga., where lived 
a galaxy of men, illustrious in State and national 
affairs. 

In 1837 the great panic which swept over the 
country left a large amount of litigation in its 
path. Between that time and 1843, Lawyer 
Toombs did an immense practice. It is said that 
in one term of court in one county he returned 
two hundred cases and took judgment for $200,- 
000. The largest part of his business was in 
Wilkes and Elbert, and his fees during a single 
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session of the latter court often reached $5000. 
During these six years he devoted himself dili- 
gently and systematically to the practice of his 
profession, broken only by his annual attendance 
upon the General Assembly at Milledgeville. It 
was during this period that he developed his 
rare powers for business and his surpassing elo- 
quence as an advocate. He made his fortune 
during these years, for after 1843, and until the 
opening of the war between the States, he was 
uninterruptedly a member of Congress. 

There was no important litigation in eastern or 
middle Georgia that did not enlist his services. 
He proved to be an ardent and tireless worker. 
He had grown into a manhood of splendid phy- 
sique, and he spent the days and most of the 
nights in careful application. He never went 
into a case until after the most thorough prepara- 
tion, where preparation was possible. But he had 
a wonderful memory and rare legal judgment. 
He w^as thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of law. He possessed, as well, some of that com- 
mon sense w^hich enabled him to see what the 
law ought to be, and above all else, he had the 
strongest intuitive perception of truth. He could 
strip a case of its toggery and go right to its 
vitals. He was bold, clean, fearless, and impetu- 
ous, and when convinced he had right on his side 
would fight through all the courts, with irresisti- 
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ble impulse. He was susceptible to argument, 
but seemed absolutely blind to fear. 

The brightest chaptei-s of the life of Toombs 
are perhaps his courthouse appearances. There 
is no \yritten record of his masterly perfonn- 
aiices, but the lawyers of his day attest that his 
jury speeches were even better than his political 
addresses. 

A keen observer of those days will tell you 
that Mr. Stephens wwld begin his talk to the 
jury with calmness and build upon his opening 
until he warmed up into eloquence; but that 
Mr. Toombs would plunge immediately into his 
fierce and impassioned oratoiy, and pour his tor- 
rent of wit, elo(|uence, logic, and satire upon 
judge and jury. He would seem to establish 
his case upon the right, and then defy them to 
disregard it. 

In spite of this vehement and ovei'powering 
method he possessed great practical gifts. He 
had the knack of unraveling accounts, and while 
not technically skilled in bookkeeping, had a gen- 
eral and accurate' knowledge which gave him 
prestige, whether in intricate civil or criminal 
cases. He was a rash talker, but the safest of 
counselors, and practiced his profession with the 
greatest scruple. On one occasion he said to a 
client who had stated his case to him : " Yes, you 
can recover in this suit, but you ought not to do 
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SO. This is a case in which law aud justice are 
on opposite sides." 

The client told him he w^ould push the case, 
anyhow. 

" Then," replied Mr. Toombs, " you must hire 
someone else to assist you in your damned ras- 
cality." 

On one occasion a lawyer went to him and asked 
him what he should charge a client, in a case to 
which Mr. Toombs had just listened in the court- 
house. 

" Well," said Toombs, " I should have charged 
a thousand dollars ; but you ought to have five 
thousand, for you did a great many things I 
could not have done." 

Mr. Toombs was strict in all his engagements. 
His practice remained with him, even while he 
was in Congress, and his occasional return during 
the session of the Superior Court of the Northern 
Circuit gave rise at one time to some comment on 
the part of his opponents, the Democrats. The 
nominee of that party, on the stump, declared that 
the demands upon Mr. Toombs's legal talent in 
Georgia were too great to admit of his strict attend- 
ance to public business in Washington. When Mr.. 
Toombs came to answer this point, he said : " You 
have heard what the gentleman says about my 
coming home to practice law. He i)romises, if 
elected to Congress, he will not leave his seat. I 
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leave you to judge, fellow-citizens, whether your 
interest in Washington will be best protected by 
his continued presence or his occasional absence.'' 
This hit brought down the house. Mr. Toombs's 
addresses to the Snpreme Court were models of 
.solid argument. During the early days of the Su- 
l)reme Court of Georgia, it was a migratory body ; 
the law creating it tended to popularize it by pro- 
viding that it sliould hold its sessions in the differ- 
ent towns in the State convenient to the lawyers. 
The court once met in the little schoolroom of the 
Lumpkin Law Scliool in Athens. One of the 
earliest cases heard was a land claim from Han- 
cock County, bristling with points and involving 
a!)out $100,000 worth of property. A. H. Ste- 
pliens, Benjamin H. Hill, Howell, and Thomas 
C()l)b were employed, but in tliis splendid fight of 
Titans, Justice Lumpkin declared that the finest 
lejojal arguments he ever heard were from the lips 
of Robert Toombs. 

Hon. A. 11. Stephens said the best speech Mr. 
Toombs ever made was in a case in which he rep- 
resented a poor girl wlio was suing her stepfather 
for cruel treatment. The defendant was a preacher, 
and the jury brought in a verdict for $4000, the 
maxinmm sum allowed, and petitioned the Judge 
to allow them to find dama^jjes in a heavier amount. 

One of the most celel)rated causes Mr. Toombs 
was engaged in before the war was a railroad case 
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heard in Marietta, Ga.,in September, 1858. How- 
ell Cobb and Robert Toombs were employed on 
one side, while Messrs. Pettigra and Memminger, 
of Charleston, giants of the Carolina bar, were 
ranged in opposition. The ordeal was a very try- 
ing one. The case occupied seven days. Mr. 
Toombs, always an early riser, generally com- 
menced his preparation in this case at half-past 
five in the morning. The hearing of the facts 
continued in the courthouse until seven in the 
evening, and the nights were passed in consul- 
tation w4th counsel. Attendants upon this cel- 
ebrated trial declared that Toombs's manner in 
the courtroom was indifferent. That, while other 
lawyers were busy taking notes, he seemed to sit a 
listless spectator, rolling his head from side to side, 
oblivious to evidence or proceeding. And yet, when 
his time came to conclude the argument, he arose 
with his kingly way, and so thorough was his mas- 
tery of the case, with its infinite detail, its broad 
principles, and intricate technicalities, that his ar- 
gument was inspiring and profound. His mem- 
ory seemed to have indelibly pictured the cntii'e 
record of the seven days, and to have grouped 
in his mind the main arii^ument of counsel. It 
was a wonderful display of retentiveness, acumen, 
learning, and power. On one occasion, while a 
member of the United States Senate, he came to 
Georgia to attend a session of the Supreme Court 
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in Milledgeville. He writes his ^vif e : " I hav^ had 
a hard, close week's work. The lawyers very 
kindly gave way and allowed my cases to come 
on this week, which brought them very close to- 
gether, and as I was but ill prepared for them, 
not having given them any attention last winter, 
and but little this spring, I have been pretty much 
speaking all day and studying all night." In 
March, 1856, Mr. Toombs wrote to his vrife, whom 
he had left in Washington City, that the spring 
term of Wilkes court would be the most labori- 
ous and disagreeable he ever attended. Says he : 
" For the first time in my life, I have business in 
court of my own — that is, where I am a party. 
The Bank of the State of Georgia has given me a 
year's work on my own account. If I live I will 
make the last named party repent of it." 

At another time he wrote : " I had fine weather 
for Elbert, and a delightful trip. Eveiything 
went well in Elbert witli my 'business." It usually 
did. There was no county in which he was more 
of an autocrat than in Elbert. He never failed to 
carry the county in politics, even when Elbert had 
a candidate of her own for Congress. His legal 
advice was eagerly sought, and he was more con- 
sulted than any other man in Georgia about public 
and private affairs. The reason of his [)henomenal 
success as counsel was that, united with his learn- 
ing and forensic power, he had a genius for de- 
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tail. He was a natural financier. He used to 
tell President Davis, during the early days of the 
Confederacy, that four-fifths of war was business, 
and that he must " organize " victory. 

During the sessions of Elbert court his argu- 
ments swept the jury, his word was law outside. 
His talk was inspiring to the people. His rare 
and racy conversation drew crowds to his room 
every night, and to an occasional client, who would 
drop in upon his symposium to confer with him, 
he would say, with a move of his head, "Don't 
worry about that now. I know more about your 
business than you do, as I will show you at the 
proper time." His fees at Elbert were larger 
than at any other court except his own home in 
Wilkes. It was during the adjournment of court 
for dinner that he would be called out by his con- 
stituents to make one of his matchless political 
speeches. He never failed to move the crowds to 
cheers of delight. 

On one occasion he was at Hoanoke, his planta- 
tion in Stewart County, Ga. He \\Tites his wife : 
" I was sent for night before last to apj)ear in 
Lumpkin to prosecute a cjise of murder ; but as 
it appeared that the act was committed on account 
of a wrong to the slayer's marital rights, I declined 
to appear against him." Mi*. Toombs was the 
[embodiment of virtue, and the strictest defender 
lof the sanctity of mari'iage on the part of man as 
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well as woman. His whole life was a sermon of 
purity and devotion. 

Judge AVilliam M. Reese, who practiced law 
with Mr. Toombs, and was his partner from 1840 
to 1843, gives this picture of Toombs at the bar : 
" A noble presence, a delivery which captivated 
his hearers by its intense earnestness : a thorough 
knowledge of his cases, a lightning-like perception 
of the weak and strong points of controversy ; a 
power of expressing in original and striking lan- 
guage his strong convictions ; a capacity and will- 
ingness to perform intellectual labor; a passion 
for the contest of the courthouse ; a perfect 
fidelity and integi-ity in all business intiiisted to 
him, witli charming convei'sational powers — all 
contributed to an immense success in his profes- 
sion. Such gifts, witli a knowledge of business 
and the best uses of money, were soon rendered 
valuable in accumulating wealth." 

Although Mr. Toom]>s often appeared in couiis 
to attend to business already in his charge, he 
gave out that he would not engage in any new 
causes which might interfere with his Congres- 
sional duties. The absorlwng nature of public 
business from 1850 to 1867 withdrew him from 
the bar, and the records of the SujM'eme Court of 
Georgia have only about twenty-five cases argued 
by liim in that time. Some of these were of com- 
manding importance, and the opinions of the 
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Justices handed down in that time bear impress of 
tlie conclusiveness of his reasoning and the power 
of his effort before that tribunal. Judge E. H. 
Pottle, who presided over the courts of the North- 
ern Circuit during the later years of Toombs's 
practice, recalls a celebrated land case when 
Robert Toombs was associated against Francis H. 
Cone — himself a legal giant. Toombs's associate 
expected to make the argument, but Cone put up 
such a powerful speech that it was decided that 
Toombs must answer him. Toombs protested, 
declaring that he had been reading a newspaper, 
and not expecting to speak, had not followed Judge 
Cone. How^ever, he laid down his paper and 
listened to Cone's conclusion, then got up and 
made an overmastering forensic effort which cap- 
tured Court and crowd. 

The last appearance Toombs ever made in a 
criminal case was in the Eberhart case in Ogle- 
thorpe County, Ga., in 1877. He was then sixty- 
seven years of age, and not only was his speech fine, 
but his management of his case was superb. He 
had not worked on that side of the court for many 
years, but the presiding Judge, who watched him 
closely, declared that he never made a mistake or 
missed a point. 

It was during a preliminary hearing of this case 
that Toombs resorted to one of his brilliant and 
audacious motions, characteristic of him. The 
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State wanted to divide the case and trj'^ the princi- 
pals separately. Father and son were charged with 
murder. The defense objected, but was overruled 
by the Court. General Toombs then sprung the 
point that Judge Pottle was not qualified to pre- 
side, on the ground of a rumor that he had selected 
the men of the jury panel instead of drawing them. 
Toombs further argued that the Court was not 
competent to decide the question of fact. Judge 
Pottle vacated the bench and the clerk of court 
called Hon. Samuel H. Hardeman to preside. 
Toombs and Benjamin H. Hill, his assistant, con- 
tended that the clerk had no light to appoint a 
judge. Judge Hardeman sustained the point and 
promptly came down, when Judge Pottle resumed 
the bench and continued the case — just the result 
that Toombs wanted. Th is case attracted immense 
comment, and in the Constitution of 1877 a pro- 
vision was made, growing 'out of this incident, pro- 
viding for the appointment of judges jt?;'^? hae vice. 

He was a bitter enemy to anything.that smacked 
of monopoly, and during the anti-railroad agitation 
of 1879-80, he said: "If I was forty-five years 
old I would whip this fight." Still, he was an 
exceedingly just man. Linton Stephens, noted 
for his pr()l)ity and honor, said ho would rather 
trust Robert Toombs to decide a case in which he 
was interested than any man he ever saw. 

Durini? the last five years of General Toombs's 
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life he was seldom seen in the courtroom. He 
was sometimes employed in important causes, but 
his eyesight failed him, and his strength was visi- 
bly impaired. His addresses were rather discon- 
nected. His old habit of covering his points in 
great leaps, leaving the intervening spaces unex- 
plained, rendered it difficult to follow him. His 
mind still acted with power, and he seemed to pre- 
sume that his hearers were as well up on his sub- 
ject as he was. His manner was sometimes over- 
bearing to the members of the bar, but no man was 
more open to reason or more sobered by reflection,, 
and he was absolutely without malice. He was 
always recognized as an upright man, and he main- 
tained, in spite of his infirmities, the respect and 
confidence of the bench and bar and of tlie people. 

Chief Justice Jackson said : " In the practice of 
law this lightning-like rapidity of thought distin- 
guished Toombs. He saw through the case at a 
glance, and grasped the controlling poin|;. Yield- 
ing minor hillocks, he seized and held the height 
that covered the field, and from that eminence 
shot after shot swept all before it. Concentrated 
fire was always his policy. A single sentence 
would win his case. A big thought, compressed 
into small compass, was fatal to his foe. It is the 
clear insight of a great mind only that shaped out 
truth in words few and simple. Brevity is power, 
wherever thought is strong. From Gaul Ciesar 
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wrote ^ Venij vid% vici.^ Rome was electrified, and 
the message immortalized. Toombs said to this 
Court, * May it please your Honor — Seizin, Mar- 
riage, Death, Dower,' and sat down. His case 
was won, the widow's heart leaped with joy, and 
the lawyer's argument lives forever." 



CHAPTER III. 



IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

When Andrew Jackson and John C. Calhoun 
were waging their " iri'epressible conflict," the 
county of Wilkes in the State of Georgia was 
nursing discordant factions. Just across the river 
in Carolina lived the great Nullifier. The Vir- 
ginia settlers of AVilkes sided with him, while 
scores of North Carolinians, who had come to live 
in the county, swore by "Old Hickory." This 
political difference gave rise to numerous feuds. 
The two elements maintained their identity for 
generations, and the divisions became social as 
well as political. The Virginians nursed their 
State pride. The sons of North Carolina, over- 
shadowed by the Old Dominion, clung to the 
Union and accepted Andrew Jackson, their friend 
and neighbor, as oracle and leader. The earliest 
political division in Georgia was between the 
Clarke and Crawford factions. General John 
Clarke, a sturdy soldier of the Revolution, came 
from North Carolina, while AVilliam H. Crawford, 
a Virginian by birth and a Georgian by residence, 
led the Virginia element. The feud betweeu 
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Clarke and Crawford gave rise to numerous duels. 
Then came George M. Troup to reenforce the 
Crawford faction and defend States' Rights, even 
at the point of the sword. Troup and Clarke 
were rival candidates for Governor of Georgia in 
1825, and the Toombs family ardently fought for 
Troup. Young Toombs was but fifteen years of 
age, but politics had been burnt into his ardent 
soul. Wilkes had remained a Union county until 
this campaign, when the Troup and Toombs influ- 
ence w'as too strong for the North Carolina faction. 
AVilkes, in fact, seemed to be a w^atershed in early 
politics. It was in close touch with Jackson and 
Calhoun, w ith Clarke and Crawford, and then with 
Clarke and Troup. On the one side the current 
from the mountain streams melted into the peace- 
ful Savannah and merged into the Atlantic ; on the 
other they swe2)t into the Tennessee and hurried 
off to the Father of Watei-s. 

Robert Toombs cast his first vote for Andrew 
Jackson in 1832. He abandoned the Union 
Democratic-Republican party, however, after the 
proclamation and force bill of the Administra- 
tion and joined the States' Rights Whigs. When 
young Toombs was elected to the General Assem- 
bly of Georgia in October, 1837, parties were 
shai-ply divided. The Democrats, sustained by 
the personal popularity of " Old Hickory," were 
still dominant in the State. The States' Rights 
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Whigs, however, had a large following, and 
although not indorsing the doctrines of Calhoun, 
the part^ w^as still animated by the spint of 
George M. Troup. This statesman, just retired 
from public life, had been borne from a sick-bed 
to the United States Senate Chamber to vote 
against the extreme measures of President Jack- 
son. The Troup men claimed to be loyal to the 
Constitution of their country in all its defined 
grants, and conceded the right of the Chief Magis- 
trate,to execute the oflSce so delegated, but they 
resisted what they believed to be a dangerous 
latitude of construction looking to consolidated 
power. Robert Toombs was not a disciple of 
Calhoun. While admiring the generalities and 
theories of the great Carolinian, the young 
Georgian was a more practical statesman. The 
States' Rights AVhigs advocated a protective 
tariff and a national bank. They believed that 
the depreciation of the currency had caused the 
distress of the people in the panic of 1837, and 
no man in this stonny era more vigorously up- 
braided the pet-bank and sub-treasury system 
than Robert Toombs. He introduced a resolu- 
tion in the legislature declaring that President 
Van Biiren had used the patronage of the govern- 
ment to strengthen his own party ; that he had 
repudiated the practices and principles of his patri- 
otic antecedents, and " had sought out antiquated 
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European systems for the collection, safe keeping, 
and distribution of public moneys — ^foreign to our 
habits, unsuited to our conditions, expensive and 
unsafe in operation." Mr. Toombs contended, 
with all the force that was in him, that a bank of 
the United States, properly regulated, was " the 
best, most proper and economical means for hand- 
ling public moneys." Robert Toombs would not 
have waited until he w^as twenty-seven years of 
age before entering public life, had not the senti- 
ment of his county been hostile to his party. 
AVilkes had been a Union county, but in 1837 it 
returned to the lower house two Democrats, and 
Robert A. Toombs, the only AVhig. Nothing but 
his recognized ability induced the people to make 
an exception in his favor. Besides his reputation 
as an orator and advocate, Toombs had just re- 
turned from the Creek war, where he had com- 
manded a company and served under General 
AVinfield Scott in putting down the insurrection 
of Neahmatha, the Indian chief. He now brought 
to public life the new prestige of a soldier. After 
this, Captain Toombs " was never defeated in his 
county. He was retunied at the annual elections 
in 1839, 1840, 1842, and 1843— and succeeded in 
preserving at home an average AVhig majority of 
100 votes. He did not care for the State Sen- 
ate, prefeiTing the more populous body, then 
composed of 200 members. Parties in th§ 
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State were very evenly balanced, but Mr. Toombs 
preserved, in the varying scale of politics, a 
prominent place in the house. He was made 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee by his poli- 
tical opponents. He served as a member of the 
Committee on Internal Improvements, as chair- 
man of the all-important Committee on Banking, 
chairman of the Committee on State of the Re- 
public, and in 1842 received the vote of the AVhig 
minority in the house for Speaker. In 1840 the 
Whigs gained control of the government. The 
Handson tidal wave swept their best men to the 
front in State and national councils. Charles J. 
Jenkins of Richmond was elected speaker of the 
house, and Mr. Toombs, as chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee, framed the bill which repealed 
the law authorizing the issue of bank bills to the 
amount of twice their capital stock. He went 
right to the marrow of honest banking and sound 
finance by providing for a fund to redeem the out- 
standing bills, and condemned the course of the 
State banks in flooding the State with irredeem- 
able promises to pay. 

It was at this session of the General Assembly 
that Mr. Toombs displayed the skill and sagacity 
of a statesman in fearlessly exposing a seductive 
scheme for popular relief. He was called upon 
to confront public clamor and to fight in the face 
of fearful odds, but he did not falter. 
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Just before the General Assembly of 1840 
adjourned, Governor McDonald sent an urgent 
message to both houses calling upon them to 
frame some means for the speedy relief of the 
people. The situation in Georgia was very dis- 
tressing. The rains and floods of that year had 
swept the crops from the fields, and there was 
much suffering . among the planters. Coming 
upon the heel of the session, the AVhig members 
of the legislature looked upon the message as a 
curprise, and rather regarded it as a shrewd po- 
litical stroke. Mr. Toombs was equal to the 
emergency. He quickly put in a resolution ask- 
ing the Governor himself to suggest some means 
of popular relief — throwing the burden of the 
problem back upon the executive. But Governor 
McDonald was armed. He drew his last weapon 
from his arsenal, and used it with formidable 
/power. He sent in an elaborate message to the 
houses recommending that the State make a large 
loan and deposit the proceeds in bank, to be given 
out to the people on good security. The Senate 
iconnnittee, in evident sympathy with the scheme 
yor relief, reported a bill authorizing the issue of 
'two million six-year eight-per-cent. bonds to be 
loaned to private citizens, limiting each loan to 
one thousand dollars, and restricting the notes to 
three years, with eight per cent, interest. 

The report of the House Committee was pre. 
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pared by Robert Toombs. It was the most 
admirable and statesmanlike document of that 
day. Mr. Toombs said that deliberation had 
resulted in the conviction that the measure sug- 
gested by His Excellency should not be adopted. 
While his committee was duly sensible of and 
deeply regretted the pecimiary embarrassment of 
many of their fellow-citizens, he felt constrained 
by a sense of public duty to declare that he 
deemed it unwise and impolitic to use the credit, 
and pledge the property and labor of the whole 
people, to supply the private wants of a portion 
only of the people. The use of the public credit, 
he went on to say, was one of the most important 
and delicate powers which a free people could con- 
fide in their representatives ; it should be jealously 
guarded, sacredly protected, and cautiously used, 
even for the attainment of the noblest patriotic 
ends, and never for the benefit of one class of the 
community to the exclusion or injury of the rest, 
whether the demand grew out of real or supposecT 
pecuniary difficulties. To relieve these difficul- 
ties by use of the public credit would be to 
substitute a public calamity for private misfor- 
tune, and would end in the certain necessity of 
imposing giievous burdens in the way of taxes 
upon the many for the benefit of the few. All 
experience, Mr. Toombs went on to declare, ad- 
monish us to expect such results from the pro- 
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posed relief measures, to adopt which would be 
to violate some of the most sacred principles of 
the social compact. All free governments, deriv- 
ing their just powers from, and being established 
for the benefit of, the governed, must necessarily 
have power over the property, and consequently 
the credit, of the governed to the extent of public 
use, and no further. And whenever government 
assumed the right to use the property or credit of 
the people for any other purpose, it abused a 
power essential for the perfection of its legislative 
duties in a manner destmctive of the rights and 
interests of the governed, and ought to be sternly 
resisted by the people. The proposed measures, 
he contended, violated these admitted tinths, as- 
serted the untenable principle that governments 
sliould protect a portion of the people, in violation 
of the rights of the remainder, from the calamities 
consequent on unpropitious seasons and private 
misfortunes. 

He must have been an indifferent or careless 
spectator of similar financial schemes, Mr. Toombs 
declared, who could persuade himself that this 
plan of })orrowing money, to lend again at the 
same rate of interest, could be performed without 
loss to the State. That loss nuist be supplied by 
taxation, and to that extent, at least, it will op- 
erate so as to legislate money from the pocket of 
one citizen to that of another. The committee 
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declared that it knew of no mode of legislative 
relief except the interposition of unconstitutional, 
unwise, unjust, and oppressive legislation between 
debtor and creditor, which did not need their con- 
demnation. 

The argument was exhaustive and convincing. 
Never were the powers of the State or the sound- 
ness of public credit more strongly set forth. The 
whole scheme of relief was abandoned, and the 
General Assembly adjourned. 

The relief measures, however, had a great effect 
upon the campaign. Rejected in the legislature 
under the rattling lire and withering sarcasm of 
Toombs, they were artfully used on the hustings. 
"McDonald and Relief" was the slogan. Men 
talked airily about "deliverance and liberty." 
Mr. Toombs declared that " humbuggery was re- 
duced to an exact science and demonstrated by 
figures." The Act compelling the banks to make 
cash payments was represented as an unwise con- 
traction of the currency and a great oppression to 
the people. Governor McDonald was consequently 
reelected over AVilliam C. Dawson, the AVhig nom- 
inee. 

Robert Toombs was not a candidate for reelec- 
tion in 1841. He worked hard at the polls for 
the Whig ticket, and although his candidate for 
Governor received a majority of one in AVilkes 
County, the Whigs were defeated for the legisla- 
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ture. When lie returned to the Assembly in 1842 
he still found Governor McDonald and the Demo- 
crats supporting a central bank and the sub-treas- 
uvy. They clamored to restore public finances to 
the old system. The Democrats held the legisla- 
ture and elected to the United States Senate Wal- 
ter T. Colquitt over Charles J. J en kins. Although 
a member of the minority party, Mr. Toombs was 
appointed chainnan of the Judiciary Committee. 
[Here his high character and moral courage shone 
conspicuously. He proved a stone wall against 
the perfect flood of legislation designed for popu- 
lar relief. To use his own words : " The calendar 
was stroni? with a heterocj^eneous collection of bills 
proposing stay-laws." He reported as "unwise, 
inexpedient, and injurious," proposed Acts "to 
protect unfortunate debtors"; "to redeem prop- 
erty in certain cases"; also a bill to "exempt 
from levy and sale certain classes of property." 
He held with Marshall the absolute inviolability 
of contracts ; he believed in common honesty in 
public and private life ; he was strict in all busi- 
ness obligations ; he denounced the Homestead Act 
of 18G8, and declared in his last days that there 
was "not a dirty shilling in his pocket." Mr. 
Toombs was nothing of the demagogue. He was 
liigliminded, fearless, and sincere, and it may be 
said of him what he afterward declared so often 
of Henry Clay, that " he would not flatter Nep- 
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tune for his trident or Jove for his power to 
thunder." He was called upon at this session 
to fight the repeal of the law he had framed in 
1840, to regulate the system of banking. He de- 
clared in eloquent terms that the State must re- 
strict the issue of the banks and compel their 
payment in specie. The experiment of banking 
on public credit had failed, he said. It had 
brought loss to the government, distress to the 
people, and had sullied the good faith of Geor- 
gia, ' . 

It was at this session of the legislature that the 
Democrats proposed a vote of censure upon John 
McPherson Berrien, United States Senator from 
Georgia, for his advocacy of a national bank. Mr. 
Toombs ardently defended Senator Berrien. He 
said that the State legislature was not the custodian 
of a senator's conscience, and held that the people of 
Georgia sanctioned the expediency and utility of 
a national bank. When the resolution of censure 
came up in the house, the Whigs refused to vote, 
and raised the point of " no quorum." Speaker 
protem. Wellborn, who presided, counted a quo- 
rum and declared the resolutions adopted. Mr. 
Toombe fired up at this unusual decision. He 
threw himself before the Speaker with impetuous 
appeal and called for a reversal of the decision. 
But it was a Democratic house, and the Speaker 
was sustained by a vote of 96 to 40. 
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The craze for internal improvements now 
swept over the country. The Whigs were espe- 
cially active, and we find resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly, calling on the Federal 
Government to create ports of entry and to build 
government foundries and navy yards on the 
Southern seaboard. Mr. Toombs was chairman 
of the Committee of Internal Improvements, but 
his efforts were directed toward the completion of 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad. These en- 
terprises had overshadowed the waterways, and 
the railway from Charleston, S. C, to Augusta, 
Ga., one of the very first in the country, had just 
been completed. Already a company had em- 
barked ili)on the construction of the Georgia Rail- 
road, and on May 21,1837, the first locomotive 
ever put in motion on the soil of Georgia moved 
out from Augusta. A local paper described the 
event in sententious terms : 

This locomotive started beautifully and majestically 
from tlie depository and, followinir the impetus ^iven, flew 
with surprisinc^ velocity on the road which hereafter is to 
be her natural element. 

The General Assembly decided that these rail 
lines should have an outlet to the West. Tliis 
great road was fiiuilly built and operated from 
Atlanta to Chattanooga, and is still owned by the 
State, a numument to the sagacity and peimstency 
of Toombs and his associates in 1840. The great 
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possibilities of these iron highways opened the i 
eyes of the statesmen of that day, Mr. Calhoun 
seemed to drop for a time his philosophical studies 
of States and slavery and to dream of railroads 
and commercial greatness. He proposed the con- 
nection of the Atlantic Ocean with the Mississippi 
River and the great West, through Cumberland 
Gap — a brilliant and feasible scheme. Governor 
Gilmer of Georgia declared in his message that 
these projected roads " would add new bonds to 
the Union." But King Cotton, with his millions 
in serfdom, issued his imperial decrees, and not 
even this great railroad development could keep 
down the tremendous tragedy of the century. 

One of the measures to which Mr. Toombs de- 
voted gi-eat attention during his legislative term 
was the establishment of a State Supreme Court. 
This bill was several times defeated, but finally 
in 1843 passed the house by a vote of 88 to 86. 
It was the scene of many of his forensic triumphs. 
He also introduced, during the sessions of 1842 
and 1843, bills to abolish suretyship in Georgia. 
This system had been severely abused In the 
flush times men indorsed without stint, and 
then during the panic of 1837 "reaped the -whirl- 
wind." Fortunes were swept away, individual 
credit ruined, and families brought to beggary by 
this reckless system of surety. AVliat a man 
seldom refused to do for anotlu^i*, Mr. Toombs 
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strove to reach by law. But the system had be- 
come too firmly intrenched in the financial habits 
of the people. His bill, which he distinctly stated 
was to apply alone to future and not past con- 
tracts, only commanded a small minority of votes. 
It was looked upon as an abridgment of personal 
liberty. Mr. Toombs exerted all of his efforts in 
behalf of this bill, and it became quite an issue in 
Georgia. It is not a little strange that when 
Robert Toombs was dead, it was found that his 
own estate was involved by a series of indoree- 
ments which he had given in Atlanta to the 
Kimball House C()nn>any. Had he maintained 
the activity of his younger days, he would prob- 
ably liave turned tliis deal into a profitable invest- 
ment. Tlie complication was finally arranged, 
but his large proi)erty came near being swept 
away under the same system of surety he had 
striven to abolish. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ELECTED TO CONGRESS. 

Entering public life about the same time, liv- 
ing a short distance apart, professing the same 
political principles, practicing in the same courts 
of law, were Alexander IL Stephens of Taliaferro 
and Robert Toombs of Wilkes. Entirely unlike 
in physical organism and mental make-up, differ- 
ing entirely in origin and views of life, these two 
men were close personal friends, and throughout 
an eventful period of more than half a centurj^, 
preserved an affectionate regard for each other. 

Mr. Stephens was delicate, sensitive, conserva- 
tive, and sagacious, while Toombs was impetuous, 
overpowering, defiant, and masterful. Stephens 
was small, swarthy, fragile, while Toombs was 
leonine, full-blooded, and majestic. And yet in 
peace and war these two men walked hand in 
hand, and the last public appearance of Robert 
Toombs was when, bent and weeping, he bowed 
his gray head at the coffin and pronounced the 
funeral oration over Alexander Stephens. 

In the General Assemblv of 1843, Robert 
Toombs was a member of the house, but his 
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ability and power had marked him as a candidate 
for Congress, and Mr. Stephens had already been 
promoted from the State Senate to a seat in the 
national legislature at Washington. The law re- 
quiring^ the State to choose congressmen on the 
district plan had been passed, and' the General 
Assembly w^as then engaged in laying off the 
counties into congressional districts. The bill, as 
first reported, included the counties of Wilkes and 
Taliaferr^ in the second district of Georgia. Here 
was -a problem. Toombs and Stephens had been 
named as Whig candidates for the Clay campaign 
of 1844. To have them clash would have been to 
deprive the State of their talents in the national 
councils. It would be interesting to speculate as 
to what would have been the result had these 
two men been opposed. Stephens was naturally 
a Union man, and w^as no very ardent advocate of 
' slavery. Toombs ju hgrited . thp frmliHojis^^ ^the 
Virginia landownei's. It is not improbable that 
the firran^ss'oF^Eh one would have been a foil for 
the fire of the other. History might have been 
written differently had not the conference com- 
mittee in the Georc^ia Legislature in 1843 altered 
the schedule of districts, placing Taliaferro in the 
seventh and Wilkes in the eighth Congressional 
district. Both were safely AVhig, and the future 
Vice-President and premier of the Southern Con- 
federacy now prepared for the canvass which was 
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to plunge them into their duties as members of the 
national Congress. 

Robert Toombs had already made his appear- 
ance in national politics in 1840. Although still 
a member of the Georgia Legislature, he tpok a 
deep interest in the success of the Whig ticket for 
President. His power as a stump speaker was 
felt in eastern Georgia, where the people gathered 
at the " log cabin and hard cider " campaigns. 
The most daring" feat of young Toombs, just 
thirty years old, was in crossing the Savannah 
River and meeting George McDuffie, the great 
Democrat of South Carolina, then in the zenith 
of his fame. An eye-witness of this contest be- 
tween the champions of Van Buren and Harrison 
declared that McDuffie was " harnessed lightning " 
himself. He was a nervous, impassioned speaker. 
When the rash young Georgian crossed over to 
Willington, S. C, to meet the lion in his den, 
Toombs rode horseback, and it was noticed that 
his shirt front w^as stained with tobacco juice, and 
yet Toombs was a remarkably handsome man, 
" Genius sat upon his brow, and his eyes Av^re as 
black as death and bigger than an ox's." His 
presence captivated even the idolators of Mc- 
Duffie. His argument and invective, his over- 
powering eloquence, linger in the memory of old 
men now. McDuffie said of him : " 1 have heard 
John Randolph of Roanoke, and met Burgess of 
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Rhode Island, but this wild Georgian is a Mira* 
beau." 

In 1844 Robert Toombs was a delegate to the 
Baltimore convention which nominated Henry 
Clay, and during this visit he made a speech in 
New York which attracted wide attention. It 
threatened to raise a storm about his head in 
Georgia. In h'is speech he arraigned Mr. Calhoun 
for writing his " sugar letter " to Louisiana, and 
for saying that he would protect sugar because it 
was the production of slave labor. Mr. Toombs 
declared : " If any discrimination is made between 
free and slave labor it ought to be in favor of free 
labor." " But," said he, " the AVhigs of Georgia 
want no such partial protection as Mr. Calhoun of- 
fers ; they want protection for all classes of labor 
and home industry. The Whigs protest against 
these efforts to prejudice the South against the 
North, or the North against the South. They have 
a common interest as well as a common history- 
/The blood that was mingled at Yorktown a nU at } 
V Eutaw cannot be kept at enmity foreverJf"Tlie 
Whigs of Bunker Hill are the same as the^Vhigs 
of Georgia." ^Ir. Toombs was actually charged 
in this campaign with being an Abolitionist. He 
was accused of saying in a speech at Mallorj^sville, 
Ga., during the Harrison campaign, that slavery 
was a moral and political evil." This w^as now 
brought up against him. Mr. Toombs admitted 
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saying that slavery was a political evil. He wrote 
a ringing letter to his constituents, in which he de- 
clared that " the affected fear and pretended sus- 
picion of a part of the Democratic press in relation 
to my views are well understood by the people. 
I have no language to express my scorn and con- 
tempt for the whole crew. I have no other reply 
to make to these common sewei-s of filth and false- 
hood. If 1 had as many arms as Briareus they 
would be too few to correct the misrepresentations 
of speeches I have made in the past six months." 

It was on the 3d of October, 1844, that Robert 
Toombs spoke at a memorable political meeting in 
Augusta, Ga. . Augusta was in the heart of the 
district which he was contesting for Congress, and 
the Democrats, to strengthen their cause, brought 
over McDuffie from South Carolina. Large crowds 
were present in the shady yard surrounding the 
City Hall ; seats had been constructed there, while 
back in the distance long trenches were dug, and 
savory meats were undergoing the famous process 
of barbecue. Speaking commenced at ten o'clock 
in the morning, and, with a short rest for dinner, 
there were seven hours of oratory. People seldom 
tired in those days of forensic meetings. Toombs 
was on his mettle. He denounced tlie Democrats 
for di'agging the slavery question before the people 
to^ operate upon their fears. It was a bugbear 
everlastingly used to cover up the true Question at 
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issue. It was kept uj) to operate on the fears of 
the timid and the passions and prejudices of the 
unsuspecting. 

The young A\niig then launched into a glowing 
defense of the National Bank, The Democrats 
had asked where was the authority to charter a 
bank ? He would reply, " Where was the author- 
ity, in so many words, to build lighthouses ? Dem- 
ocrats were very strict constructionists when it was 
necessary to accomplish their political purposes, 
but always found a way to get around these doubts 
when occasion required." Tie taunted McDuffie 
with having admitted that Congress had power to 
charter a bank. 

Mr. Toombs contended that a tariflF, with the 
features of protection to American industry, had 
existed since the foundation of the government. 
This great system of " plunder " had been sup- 
ported by Jefferson. Eloquently wanning up under 
tlie Democratic charge that the tariff was a system 
of robbeiy, Mr. Toombs appealed to every Whig 
and Democrat as an American who boasted of tliis 
government as " a model to all nations of the earth ; 
as the consummation of political wisdom ; who asks 
the oppressed of all nations to come and place him- 
self under its protection, because it upholds the 
weak against the strong and protects the poor 
against the rich, whether it has been going on in a 
system of })liinder ever since it sprang into power." 
"It is not true," he said, it is not true ! " 
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Tuining witli prophetic ken .to his Augusta 
friends, he asked what would be the effect were 
the Savannah River turned through the beautiful 
plains of Augusta, and manufactures built up where 
the industrious could find employment. Hundreds 
of pei-sons, he said, would be brought together to 
spin the raw cotton grown in the State, to con- 
sume the provisions which the farmers raised, thus 
diversifying their employment and increasing their 
profits. " Would any man tell me," shouted the 
orator, his eyes blazing, and his arms uplifted, 
" that this would impoverish the country — would 
make paupers of the people ? To increase the 
places where the laborer may sell liis labor would 
never make him a pauper. Be controlled," said 
he, " in the administration of government and 
in all other things, by the imi:)rovement of the age. 
Do not tie the living to the dead. Others may 
despise the lights of science or experience ; they 
ihave a right, if they choose, to be governed by the 
nreams of economists who have rejected practical 
evidence. But no such consistency is mine. I 
will have none of it." 

McDulBe in his speech declared that all the 
plundering which England had been subjected to 
from the days of Hengist and Horsa could not 
equal the plundering which the people of the ex- 
porting States had sustained. 

Toombs answered that if a man must pay tax to 
sustain the government it was better h^ should 
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pay it in such away as to benefit Lis own country- 
men than for the benefit of foreign manufacturers 
and foreign capitalists. 

Mr. Toombs alluded to a letter of James K. 
Polk to a Pennsylvania manufacturer, as leaning 
toward protection, 

McDuffie said that Polk's letter was " composed 
for that meridian." 

" Henry Clay does not need an interpreter/' 
cried Toombs. " He is the same in the North as in 
the South. He would rather be right than Presi- 
dent." 

" Dallas, the Democratic nominee for vice 
president, is a high-tariff man," said Toombs. 
"He voted for the tariff of 1832 and against the 
compromise measures. Although the sword was 
drawn to drink the blood of McDuffie's friends in 
Carolina, Dallas would still adhere to his pound of 
flesh." 

Toombs concluded his great reply to McDuffie: 
AVe liave lived under the present order of things 
for fifty yeai^s, and can continue to live under it 
for one thousand years to come, if the people of 
the South are but content to stand upon their 
rights as guaranteed in the Constitution, and not 
work confusion by listening to ambitious politi- 
cians : by taking as much 2)ains to preserve a good 
understanding with our Northern brethren, the 
vast majority of whom are inclined to respect the 
limitations of the Constitution." 
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This was perhaps the greatest political meeting 
Georgia ever held. Politics were at white heat. 
Toombs and McDuffie each spoke two hours- 
The campaign cry was for the Whigs: "Clay, 
Frelinghuysen, Toombs, and our glorious Union," 
and by the Democrats: "Polk, Dallas, Texas, 
and Oregon." It was AVhig vs, Loco-foco. The 
Whig leaders of the South were Pettigru, Thomp- 
son, and Yeadon of South Carolina, Merri weather, 
Toombs, and Stephens, of Georgia, while the Dem- 
ocratic lights were McDuffie, lihett, and Pickens 
of South Carolina, and Charlton, Cobb, Colquitt, 
and Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia. 

The campaign of 1844 was bitter in Georgia. 
The Whigs carried the burden of a protective 
tariff, while the memories of nullification and the 
Force bill were awakened by a ringing letter from 
George M. Troup, condenming the tariff in his vig- 
orous style. This forced Mr. Toombs, in his letter 
accepting the congressional nomination, to review 
the subject in its relation to the States' Rights 
party in Georgia. "The tariff of 1824," said he, 
" which was voted for by Andrew Jackson, car- 
ried the principle of protection further than any 
preceding one. Jackson was the avowed friend 
of the protective policy, yet he received the vote 
of Georgia, regardless of party. In 1828 the 
Harrisburg convention demanded additional pro- 
tection, and this measure was carried through 
Congress by the leading men of the Democratic 
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party. It created discontent in the South, and the 
Act of 1832 professed to modify the tariff — but 
this measure not proving satisfactoiy was ^nulli- 
fied ' by South Carolina. General Jackson then 
issued his proclamation which pronounced princi- 
ples and issues utterly at war with the nghts of 
the States, and subversive of the character of the 
government. Tlie opponents of consolidating prin- 
ciples went into opposition. Delegates met in 
Milledgeville in 1833, adopted the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions, denounced the sentiments of 
Jackson's proclamation, and affirmed the doctrine 
of States' Rights." ^ 

''The Democratic ])arty was then," said Toombs, 
"cheek by jowl with the whole tariff party in 
the United States, sustaining General Jackson, 
and stoutly maintaining that the leaders of that 
spirited little band in our sister State, whose 
talent shed a glory over their 02)position, deserved 
a halter. They sustained John C. Forsythe in 
voting against the Compromise bill — that peace 
offering of the illustrious Henry Clay." 

Mr. Tooml)s declared in this campaign that the 
effect of a tariff on the productive industries of a 
country has been a disputed question among the 
wisest statesmen for centuries, and that these 
influences are subject to so many disturbing 
causes, both foreign and domestic, that they are 
incapable of being reduced to fixed principles. 
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Mr. Toombs did not hesitate, however, to condemn 
"the theories of the South Carolina school of 
politics." 

Mr. Toombs opposed the acquisition of Texas. 
He did not believe the North would consent. " It 
matters not," he said, " that Mexico is weak, that 
the acquisition is easy. The question is just the 
same : Is it right, is it just, is it the policy of this 
country to enlarge its territory by conquest ? The 
principle is condemned by the spirit of the age, by 
reason, and by revelation. A people who love 
justice and hate wrong and oppression cannot ap- 
prove it. War in a just cause is a great calamity 
to any people, and can only be justified by the 
highest necessity. A people who go to war with- 
out just and sufficient cause, with no other motive 
than pride and love of glory, are enemies to the 
human race and deserve the execration of all man- 
kind. What, then, nmst be the judgment of a 
war for plunder?" He denounced the whole 
thing as a land job, and declared that he would 
rather have " the Union without Texas than Texas 
without the Union." 

The Democratic opponent of Mr. Toombs in 
this canvass was Hon. Edward J. Black of Scre- 
ven, who had been in Coftgress since 1838. The' 
new district was safely Whig, but the young 
candidate had to fight the prestige of McDuffie 
and Troup and opposition from numberless 
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sources. It was charged that he always voted in 
the Georgia Legislature to raise taxes. He re- 
torted, " It is right to resort to taxation to pay the 
honest debt of a State. I did vote to raise taxes, 
and I glory in it. It was a duty I owed the 
State, and I would go to the last dollar to preserve 
her good name and honor." 

While Mr. Toombs was making a speech in 
this canvass a man in the audience charged him 
with having voted for the free banking law and 
against the poor-school fund. "The gentleman," 
said Mr. Toombs, "seems to find pleasure in 
reveling in my cast-off errors. I shall not dis- 
turb him." 

" How is this, Mr. Toombs," shouted a Demo- 
crat at another time, " here is a vote of yours 
in the house journal I do not like." 

" Well, my friend, there are several there that I 
do not like : now what are you going to do about 
it?" 

Especially was opposition bitter to Heniy 
Clay. Cartoons were published from Northern 
papers, of Clay wliii)ping a negro slave, with this 
inscription : "The Mill Boy of the Slaslm.^^ 
Pictures api)eare(l in the Democratic papers of a 
human figure surmounted by a pistol, a bottle, and 
a deck of cards. To this a rhtime of Clay's mis- 
deeds was ai)pended : 

"In 1805 quarreled with Colonel Davis of Ken- 
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tucky, which led to his first duel. In 1808 
challenged Humphrey Mai-shall, and fired three 
times at his breast. In 1825 challenged the great 
John Randolph, and fired once at his breast. In 
1838 he planned the Cilley duel, by which a mur- 
der was committed and a \vife made a mourner. 
In 1841, when sixty-five years old, and gray- 
headed, is under a five thousand dollar bond to 
keep the peace. At twenty-nine he perjured hhn- 
self to secure a seat in the United States Senate. 
In 1824, made the infamous bargain with Adams 
by which he sold out for a six thousand dollar 
oflice. He is well known as a gambler and Sab- 
bath-breaker." 

But the eloquent Harry of the West had a large 
and devoted following. He visited Georgia in 
March of this year, and charmed the people by his 
eloquence and magnetism. Robert Tooml)s had 
met him at the social board and had been won by 
his superb mentality and fine mannei*s. Women 
paid him the tribute of their pi*esence wherever 
he spoke, and little children scattered flowers 
along his path. But the November election in 
Georgia, as elsewhere, was adverse to the party of 
Henry Clay. Toombs and Stephens were sent 
to Congress, but the electoral vote of Georgia was 
cast for Polk and Dallas, and the Whigs, who 
loved Clay as a father, regarded his defeat as a 
personal affliction as well as a public calamity. 
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m THE LOWER HOUSE. 

Robert Toombs took his seat in the twenty- 
ninth Congress in December, 1845. The Demo- 
crats organized the House by the election of 
John W. Davis of Indiana, Speaker. The House 
was made up of unusually strong men, who after- 
ward became noted in national ailairs. Hannibal 
Hamlin was with the Maine delegation ; ex-Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams had been elected from 
Massachusetts with Robert C. AVinthrop ; Stephen 
A. Douglas was there from Illinois ; David Wil- 
mot from Pennsylvania; R. Barnwell Rhett and 
Armistead Burt from South Carolina; Geo. C. 
Droomgoole and Robert M. T. Hunter of Virginia, 
Andrew Jolinson of Tennessee, were members, as 
were Henry W. Ililliard and W. L. Yancey of 
Alabama, Jefferson Davis and Jacob Thompson 
of Mississippi, and John Slidell of Louisiana. 
Toombs, Steplieiis, and Cobb were the most 
prominent figures in the Georgia delegation. 

The topics uppermost in tlie ]niblic mind of 
that day were the Oregon (question, Texas, and 
the ubiquitous tariff. It looked at one time as if 
war with Great Britain were unavoidable. Presi- 
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dent Polk occupied an extreme position, and 
declared in his message to Congress that our title 
to the whole of Oregon was clear. The boundaiy 
of the ceded territory was unsettled. The Demo- 
crats demanded the occupation of Oregon, with 
the campaign cry of "fifty -four forty or fight." 

Mr. Toombs did not accept President Polk's 
position. His first speech in the House was made 
January 12, 1846, and at once placed him in the 
front rank of orators and statesmen. He said 
that it was not clear to him that our title was 
exceptional up to 54° 40'. Our claim to the terri- 
tory north of the Columbia River was the Spanish 
title only, and this had been an inchoate right. 

Mr. Toombs wanted the question settled by 
reason. He impetuously declared that "neither 
the clamors within nor without this hall, nor the 
ten thousand British cannon, floating on every 
ship, or mounted on every island, shall iDfluence 
my decision in a question like this." He was for 
peace — ^for honorable peace. "It is the motlier 
of all the virtues and hopes of mankind," No 
man would go further than he to obtain honorable 
peace; but dishonorable peace was worse than 
war — it was the worst of all evil. 

War was. the greatest and the most horrible of 
calamities. Even a war for liberty itself was 
rarely compensated by the consequences. " Yet 
the common judgment of mankind consigned to 
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lasting infamy the people who would surrender 
their rights and freedom for the sake of a dis- 
honest peace." 

*^Let us," cried the speaker, turning to his 
Southern colleagues, " let us repress any unworthy 
sectional feeling which looks only to the attain- 
ment of sectional power." 

His conclusion was an apotheosis of Georgia as 
a Union State. He said : " Mr. Speaker, Georgia 
wants peace, but she would not for the sake of 
peace yield any of her own or the nation's rights. 
A new career of prosperity is now before her; 
new prospects, bright and fair, open to her vision 
and lie ready for her grasp, and she fully appreci- 
ates her position. She has at length begun to 
avail herself of her advantages by forming a great 
commercial line between the Atlantic and the 
AVest. She is embarking in enterprises of intense 
imi)ortance, and is l)Of^inuing to provide manufac- 
tures for her un])aid hiborers. She sees nothing 
but prosperity ahead, and pc^ace is necessar}' in 
order to reveal it; but still, if war must come, if 
it has been decreed that Oregon must be conse- 
crated to liberty in the blood of the brave and 
the sufferings of the free, Georgia will be found 
ready with her share of the offering, and, what- 
ever may be her sacrifice, she will display a mag- 
nanimity as great as the occasion and as prolonged 
as the conflict." 
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Mr. Toombs indoraed the conservative action of 
the Senate, which forced President Polk from his 
extreme position and established the parallel of 
49° as the northern boundary. 

The tariff bill of 1846 was framed, as President 
Polk expressed it, in the interest of lower duties, 
and it changed the basis of assessment from spe- 
cific, or minimum duties, to duties ad valorem. 

Mr. Toombs made a most elaborate speech 
against this bill in July, 1846. If his Oregon 
speech had shown thorough familiarity with the 
force and effect of treaties and the laws of na- 
tions, his tariff speech proved him a student of 
fiscal matters and a master of finance. His gen- 
ius, as Jefferson Davis afterward remarked, lay de- 
cidedly in this direction. Mr. Toombs announced 
in his tariff speech that the best of laws, especially, 
tax laws, were but approximations of human jus- 
tice. He entered into an elaborate argument to 
controvert the idea that low tariff meant increased 
revenue. The history of such legislation, he con- 
tended, had been that the highest tariff had raised 
the most money. Mr. Toombs combated the ad 
valorem principle of levying duty upon imports. 

Mr. Toombs declared to his constituents in 
September, 1846, that the President had marched 
his army into Mexico without authority of law. 
"The conquest and dismemberment of Mexico, 
however brilliant may be the success of our 
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arms," said he, " will not redound to the glory 
of our republic." 

The Whigs approached the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1848 with every chance of success. 
They still hoped that the Sage of Ashland 
might be the nominee. George W. Crawford, 
ex-Governor of Georgia, and aftei'wai'd mem- 
ber of the Taylor Cabinet, perceiving that the 
drift in the West was against Mr. Clay, of- 
fered a resolution in the Whig convention that 
"whatever may have been our personal prefer- 
ences, we feel that in yielding them at the pres- 
ent time, we are only pursuing Mr. Clay's own illus- 
trious example." Mr. Toombs stated to his con- 
stituents that Clay could not be nominated be- 
cause Ohio had declared that no man who had op- 
posed the Wilmot Proviso could get the vote of 
that State. The Whigs, who had opposed the 
Mexican war, now reaped its benefits by nominat-. 
ing one of its heroes to the Presidency, and Zach- 
ary Taylor of Louisiana became at (mce a pop- 
ular candidate. Millard Fillmore of New York 
was named for vice president, and " Rough and 
Ready " clubs were soon oi'iranized in every part 
of Geoi'gia. The veneral)le AVilliam II. Crawford 
headed the Whig electoral ticket in Georgia, w^hile 
Toombs, Ste[)hens, and Thomas W. Thomas led 
the cam])aign. 

The issue of the campaign in Georgia was the 
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Clayton compromise which the Georgia senators 
had sustained, but which Stephens and Toombs 
had defeated in the House. This compromise 
proposed that all questions concerning slavery in 
the governments of the ceded territory be referred 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. 
Toombs declared that the Mexican law prohibiting 
slavery was still valid and would so remain ; that 
Congress and not the courts must change this 
law. 

The Clayton compromise, Mr. Toombs said, was 
only intended as " the Euthanasia of States' Rights. 
When our rights are clear, security for them 
should be free from all ambiguity. AVe ought 
never to surrender territory, until it shall be 
wrested from us as we have wrested it from 
Mexico. Such a surrender would degrade and 
demoralize our section and disable us for effective 
resistance a^^ainst future an^c^ression. It is far 
better that this new acquisition should be the 
grave of the republic than of the rights and 
honor of the South — and, from present indications, 
to this complexion it must come at last." 

Mr. Toombs demanded that what was recog- 
nized by law as property in the slaveholding 
States should be recognized in the Mexican terri- 
tory. " T his boon," he pleaded, ^^ma y be worth- 

can permit no discrimination against our section 
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or our institutions in dividing out tLe common 
property of the rei)ublic. Their rights are not to 
be abandoned, or bartered away in presidential 
elections." 

So Toombs and Stephens were central figures 
in tliis national campaign. It w^as during this 
canvfiss that Mr. Stephens became embroiled with 
Judge Francis 11. Cone, a prominent lawyer of 
Georgia and a near neighbor, Mr. Stephens 
heard that Judge Cone had denoimced him as a 
traitor for moving to table the Clayton compro- 
mise. Stephens liad retorted sharply that if 
Cone had said this he would slap his face. After 
some correspondence the two men met in Atlanta, 
September 4,1848. The trouble was renewed; 
Judge Cone denounced Mr. Stephens, who rapped 
him over the shoulders with a whalebone cane. 
Mr. Stephens Avas a fragile man, and Judge Cone, 
with strong physique, closed in and forced him to 
the floor. During the scuffle Mr. Stephens was 
cut in six places. His life for a while was de- 
spaired of. Upon his recovery he was received 
Avith wild enthusiasm by the Whigs, who cheered 
his pluck and regarded his return to the canvass 
as an omen of victory. 

Shortly afterward he wrote to Mrs. Toombs, 
thanking her for her interest and solicitude during 
his illness. He managed to wiite with his left 
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haud, as he could not use his right. " I hope," he 
says, " I will be able to take the stump again next 
week for old Zach. I think Mr. Toombs has had 
the weight of the canvass long enough, and though 
he has done gallant service, this but inspires me 
with the wish to lend all aid in my power. I 
think we shall yet be able to save the State. My 
faith is as strong as Mr. Preston's which, you know, 
was enough to move mountains. I got a letter the 

other day from Mr. C , who gives it as his 

opinion that Oliio would go for General Taylor. 
If so, he will be elected. And you know how I 
shall hail such a result." 

During Mr. Stephens' illness Mr. Toombs can- 
vassed many of the counties in the Stephens dis- 
trict. Both men were reelected to Congress, and 
Zachary Taylor received the electoral vote of 
Georgia over Lewis Cass of Micliigan, and was 
elected President of the United States. 

The Democrats, who put out a candidate this 
year against Mr. Toombs, issued an address which 
was evidently not inspired by the able and deserv- 
ing gentleman who bore their standard, but was 
intended as a sharp rebuke to Mr. Toombs. It is 
interesting as showing how he was regarded by 
his friends, the enemy. 

" Of an age when life's illusions have vanished," 
they said of the Democratic candidate, " he has no 
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selfish aspirations, no vaulting ambition to carry 
him astray : no vanity to lead where it is glory 
enough to follow." They accorded to Mr. Toombs 
"a very showy cast of talent — better suited to the 
displays of the stump than the grave discussions of 
the legislative hall. His eloquence luis tliat sort 
of splendor mixed with the false and true which 
is calculated to dazzle the multitude. He would 
rather win the applause of groundlings by some 
silly tale than gain the intelligent by the most 
triumphant course of reasoning." Mr. Toomba 
carried every county in the district and was re- 
turned to Congress by 1681 majority. 

AVhen Mr. Toombs returned to Washington he 
had commanded national prominence. He had 
not only carried his State for Zachaiy Taylor, but 
his speech in New York, during a critical period 
of the canvass, had turned the tide for the Whig 
candidate in the countiy. Toombs and Stephens 
naturally stood very near the administration. 
They soon had reason to see, however, that the 
Taylor Cabinet was not attentive to Southern 
counsels. 

During the fight over the compromise measure 
in Congress the Northern papers printed sensa- 
tional accounts of a rupture between President 
Taylor and Messrs. Toombs and Stephens. Ac- 
cording to this account the Georgia congressmen 
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called on the President and expressed strong dis- 
approbation of his stand upon the bill to organize 
the Territory of New Mexico. It was said that 
they even threatened to side with his opponents 
to censure him upon his action in the case of 
Secretary Crawford and the Golphin claina. The 
President, the article recited, was very much 
troubled over this interview and remained despond- 
ent for several days. He took his bed and never 
rallied, dying on the 9th of July, 1850. Mr. 
Stephens published a card, promptly denying this 
sensation. He said that neither he nor his col- 
league Mr. Toombs had visited the President at 
all during or previous to liis last illness, and that 
no such scene had occurred. 

Toombs and Stephens, in fact, were warm per- 
sonal friends of George W. Crawford, who was 
Secretary of War in Taylor s Cabinet. He had 
served with them in the General Assembly of 
Georgia and had twice been Governor of their 
State. The Golphin claim, of which Governor 
Crawford had been agent, had been collected from 
the Secretary of the Treasury while Governor 
Crawford was in the Cabinet, but President Taylor 
had decided that as Governor Crawford was at the 
head of an entirely different department of the 
government, he had been guilty of no impropriety. 
After the. death of President Taylor, Governor 
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Crawford returned to Augusta and was tendered a 
public dinner by his fellow-citizens, irrespective of 
party. He delivered an eloquent and feeling ad- 
dress. He made an extensive tour abroad, then 
lived in retirement in Richmond County, enjoying 
the respect and confidence of his neighbors. 




CHAPTER VL 



THE COMPROMISE OF 1850. 

No legislative body ever assembled with more 
momentous measures before it than the thirty-first 
Congress of the United States. An immense 
area of unsettled public domain had been wrested 
from Mexico. The Territories of California, Utah, 
and New Mexico, amounting to several hundred 
thousand square miles, remained undisposed of. 
They comprised what Mr. Calhoun had termed 
the "Forbidden Fruit," and the trouble which 
beclouded their annexation threatened to surpass 
the storms of conquest. 

Congress felt that it was absolutely without 
light to guide it. It had declined to extend the 
Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific Ocean. 
Henry Clay had pronounced such division of 
public domain between the sections a " Utopian 
dream," and Zachary Taylor had condemned the 
principle in the only message he ever delivered to 
Congress. What Mr. Lincoln afterward embodied 
in his famous expression that the Union could 
never eidst "half slave, half free," had been 
actually anticipated. The whole territorial ques- 
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tion came up as a new problem. But if the crisis 
was now momentous the body of statesmen which 
considered it was a great one. The men and the 
hour seemed to meet in that supreme moment 
The Senate consisted of sixty members, and for 
the last time that great trio of Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster met upon its floor. Commencing their 
careers a generation before, with eventful lives 
and illustrious performance, they lingered one 
moment in this ai-ena before passing forever 
from tlie scenes of their earthly efforts. All 
three had given up ambition for the Presidency, 
none of them had commenced to break in mental 
power, and each one was animated by patriotism 
to serve and save his country. William H. 
Seward had entered the Senate from New York ; 
James M. Mason and Robert M. T. Hunter I'epre- 
sented Virginia; AVm. C. Dawson had joined Mr. 
Berrien from Georgia ; Salmon P. Chase appeared 
from Ohio ; Jefferson Davis and Henry S. Foote 
illustrated Mississippi ; Stephen A. Douglas had 
been promoted from the House in Illinois, and 
Samuel Houston was there from Texas. The 
House was unusually strong and divided with the 
Senate the stormy scenes and surpassing struggles 
over the compromise measures of 1850. It was 
the time of breaking up of party lines, and many 
believed that the hour of disunion had arrived. 
The Whig caucus, which assembled to uomi- 
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nate a candidate for Speaker of the House, sus- 
tained a serious split. Kobert Toombs offered a 
resolution that Congress should place no restric- 
tion upon slavery in the Territories. The North- 
em Whigs scouted the idea and Toombs led the 
Southern members out of the meeting. The 
organization of the House was delayed three 
weeks, and finally, under a plurality resolution, 
the Democrats elected Howell Cobb of Georgia 
Speaker over Robert C. Winthrop of Massachu- 
setts. In the midst of these stormy scenes Mr. 
^ — 3^ombs forced the fighting. He declared with 
imj)etuous manner that he believed the interests 
of his people were in danger and he was unwill- 
ing to surrender the great power of the Si:)eaker's 
chair without security for the future. 

" It seems," he said, that we are to be intimid- 
i ated by eulogies of the Union and denunciations 
j of those who are not ready to sacrifice national 
j 1 honor, essential interests, and constitutional rights 
' jupon its altar. Sir, I have as much attachment to 
■the Union of these States, under the Constitution of 
our fathers, as any freeman ought to have. I am 
ready to concede and sacrifice for it whatever a 
just and honorable man ought to sacrifice. I will 
do no more. I have not heeded the exjiression of 
those who did not understand or desired to mis- 
represent my conduct or opinions in relation to 
these questions, which, in my judgment, so vitally 
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affect it. The time has come when I shall not 
^nly utter them, but make them the basis of my 
political actions here. I do not then hesitate to 
avow before this House and the country, and in the 
presence of the living God, that if by your legisla- 
tion you seek to drive us from the Tenitories pur- 
chased by the common blood and treasure of the 
people, and to abolish slavery in the District, there- 
by attempting to fix a national degradation upon 
half the States of this confederacy, I am for dis- 
union, and if my physical courage be equal to the 
maintenance of my conviction's of right and duty 
I \vill devote all I am and all I have on earth to 
its consummation. 

" Give me securities that the power of organiza- 
tion which you seek will not be used to the injury 
of my constituents ; then you can have my co- 
operation, but not till then. Grant them, and you 
prevent the disgi'acef ul scenes of the last twenty- 
four hours and restore tranquillity to the country. 
Refuse them, and, as far as I am concerned, let 
discord reign forever." 

This speech fell like a clap of thunder. The 
Wilmot Proviso waved like a black flag over the 
heads of Southeni men. No one had spoken 
outright until Mr. Toombs in his bold, dashing, 
Mirabeau style accepted the issue in the words 
just given. The House was filled with storms of 
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applause and jeers, and, as can be imagined, Mr. 
Toombs' speech did not soothe the bitterness or 
alter the determination of either side. 

On the 2 2d of December a conference was held 
by Whigs and Democrats, the Southern Whigs ex- 
cepted, and a resolution reported that the person 
receiving the largest number of votes for Speaker, 
on a certain ballot, should be declared elected, pro- 
vided this number should be the majority of a 
quorum, but not a majority of the House. Mr. 
Stanton of Tennessee offered this "plurality 
resolution." 

Mr. Toombs sprang to his feet and declared that 
the House, until it organized, could not pass this 
or any other rule. 

Members stood up and called Mr. Toombs to 
order, claiming that there was already a question 
pending. Mr. Stanton contended that he had the 
floor. 

Toombs called out : " You may cry ' order,' gen- 
tlemen, until the heavens fall ; you cannot take 
this place from me. I have the right to protest 
against this transaction. It is not with you to say 
whether this right shall be yielded or when it shall 
be yielded." 

Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania : " I call the gen- 
tleman to order." 

Mr. Toombs : " I say that by the law of 1789 
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this House, until a Speaker is elected and gentle- 
men have taken the oath of office, has no right to 
adopt any rules whatever." 
(Loud cries of " order.") 

Mr. Toombs: "Gentlemen may amuse them- 
selves crying * order.' " 
(Calls of "order.") 

Mr. Toombs : " But I have the right and I in- 
tend to maintain the right to " 

Mr. Vandyke called upon the clerk to put the pre- 
ceding question. "Let us see," he said, "whether 
the gentleman will disregard the order of this 
House." 

Mr. Toombs : " I have the floor, and the clerk 
cannot put the question." 

" The House," he said, " has no right. Gentle- 
men may cry ^ order ' and interrupt me. It is 
mere brute force, attempting by the power of 
lungs to put me down." 

Confusion increased. Members called out to en- 
courage Mr. Toombs, and others to put him down. 
In the midst of this babel he continued to speak, 
his black hair tlirown back, his face flushed, and 
his eyes blazing like suns. His deep voice could 
be heard above tlie shouts like a lion's roar. Mem- 
bers shouted to the clerk to call the roll for the 
yeas and nays. 

Toombs continued : " If you seek by violating the 
common law of parliament, the laws of the land, 
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and the Constitution of the United States, to put mc 
down [" order, order, call the roll "], you will find 
it a vain and futile attempt. [" Order."] I am sure 
I am indebted to the ignorance of my character on 
the part of those who are thus disgracing them- 
selves ["order, order"], if they suppose any such 
efforts as they are now making will succeed in driv- 
ing me from the position which I have assumed. 
I stand upon the Constitution of my country, upon 
the liberty of speech which you have treacher- 
ously violated, and upon the rights of my constit- 
uents, and your fiendish yells may be well raised 
I to drown an argument which you tremble to hear. 
You claim and have exercised the power to pre- 
vent all debate upon any and eveiy subject, yet 
you have not as yet shown your right to sit here 
at all. I will not presume that you have any such 
right [" order, order "]. I will not suppose that the 
American people have elected such agents to rep- 
resent them. I therefore demand that they shall 
comply with the Act of 1789 before I shall be 
bound to submit to their authority." (Loud 
cries of "order.") 

The Act to which Mr. Toombs referred recited 
that the oath must be administered by the Speaker 
to all the members present, and to the clerk, pre- 
vious to entering on any other business. This he 
tried to read, but cries of " order " drowned his 
voice. 
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Throwing aside his manual Mr. Toombs walked 
f iirtlier out into the aisle and assumed a yet more 
defiant position. 

" You refuse," he said, "to hear either the Con- 
stitution or the law. Perhaps you do well to listen 
to neither ; they all speak a voice of condemnation 
to your reckless proceedings. But if you will not 
hear them the country will. Every freeman from 
tlie Atlantic to the Pacific shore shall hear them, 
and eveiy honest man shall consider them. You 
cannot stifle the voice that shall reach their ears- 
The electric spark shall proclaim to the freemen of 
this republic that an American Congress, having 
conceived the purj^ose to violate the Constitution 
and the laws to conceal their enormities, have dis- 
gi'aced the record of their proceedings by placing 
upon it a resolution that their representatives shall 
not be heard in their defense, and finding this ille- 
gal resolution inadequate to secure so vile an end, 
have resorted to })rutish yells and cries to stifle 
the words of those they cannot intimidate." 

The clerk continued to call the roll, and Mr. 
Toombs with splendid audacity turned upon him. 
Pointing his finger at the locum UnenSj he cried 
with scorn : " I ask l)y what authority that man 
stands there and calls these names. By what au- 
thority does UK intei'fere with the rights of a mem- 
ber of this House. [The clerk continued to call.] 
He is an intruder, and how dares he to interrupt 
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members in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights. Gentlemen, has the sense of shame de- 
parted with your sense of right, that you permit a 
creature, an interloper, in no wise connected with 
you, to stand at that desk and interrupt your 
order?" 

Mr. Toombs continued, amid these boisterous 
scenes, his alternate r61e of argument, of appeal, 
of denunciation. He contended that a power del- 
egated to the House must be used by a majority of 
the House. He concluded : 

" I therefore demand of you before the country, 
in the name of the Constitution and the people, to 
repeal your illegal rule, reject the one on your 
table, and proceed to the discharge of your high 
duties, which the people have confided to you, ac- 
cording to the unvarying precedents of your people 
and the law of the land." 

This performance was denounced by Northern 
restrictionists as menacing and insolent. Mr. Ste- 
phens, in his "War Between the States," con- 
tended that it should rather be considered in the 
light of a wonderful exhibition of physical as well 
as intellectual prowess — in this, that a single man 
should have been able, thus successfully, to speak 
to a tumultuous crowd and,by declamatory denun- 
ciations combined with solid argument, to silence 
an infuriated assembly. 

The noise during the delivery of this speech 
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gradually ceased. The clerk stopped calling the 
roll, all interruj)tions were susj^ended and " every 
eye," says Mr. Stephens, " was fixed upon* the 
speaker." It was a picture worthy of ranking with 
Lamartine's great speech to the revolutionists in 
France. 

On the 29th of February Mr. Toombs addressed 
the House upon the general temtonal question. 
He said : 

" We had our institutions when you sought our 
allegiance. We were content with them then, 
and we are content with them now. We have 
not sought to thrust them upon you, nor to inter- 
fere with yours. If you believe wliat you say, 
that yours are so much the best to promote the 
happiness and good government of society, why 
do you fear our e(jual competition witli you in the 
Territories ? We only ask that our common 
government shall protect us both, ecjually, until 
the Territories shall be admitted as States into the 
Union, then to leave their citizens free to adopt 
any domestic policy in reference to this subject 
which in their judgment may best promote their 
interest and their ha])piness. The demand is just. 
Grant it, and you place your j^i'ospei'ity and oure 
upon a solid foundation ; you perpetuate the 
Union so necessary to your prosperity ; you solve 
the problem of republican government. If it be 
demonstrated that the Constitution is powerless 
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for our protection, it will then be not only the 
right but the duty of the slaveholding States to 
resume the powere which they have conferred 
upon this government and to seek new safeguards 
for their future protection. . . . We took the Con- 
stitution and the Union together. We will have 
both or we will have neither. This cry of Union 
is the masked battery behind which the rights of 
the South are to be assaulted. Let the South 
mark the man who is for the Union at every 
hazard and to the last extremity ; when the day 
of her peril comes he will be the imitator of that 
character, the base Judas, who for thirty pieces 
of silver threw away a jjearl richer than all his 
tribe." 

On the 15th of June, 1850, while the com- 
promise measures were shifting from House to 
House, the question was put to some of the advo- 
cates of the admission of California, whether they 
would under any circumstances admit a slave 
State into the Union. They declined to say. 

Mr. Toombs arose and declared that the South 
did not deny the right of a people fi-aming a State 
constitution to admit or exclude slavery. The 
South had uniformly maintained this right. 

"The evidence is complete," he said. "The 
North repudiated this princijDle." 

" I intend to drag off the mask before the con- 
summation of the act. We do not oppose Cali- 
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fornia on account of the antislavery clause in her 
constitution. It was her right, and I am not even 
prepared to say she acted unwisely in its exer- 
cise — that is her business: but I stand upon the 
great principle that the South has the right to an 
equal participation in the Territories of the United 
States. I claim the right for her to enter them 
with all her property and security to enjoy it. 
She will divide with you if you wish it : but the 
right to enter all, or divide, I will never surrender. 
In ray judgment this right, involving, as it does, 
political equality, is worth a dozen such Unions 
as we have, even if each were a thousand times 
more valuable than this. I speak not for others, 
but for myself. Deprive us of this right, and 
appropriate this co]miion property to yourselves ; 
it is then your government, not mine. Then I am 
its enemy, and I will then, if I can, bring my 
children and my constituents to the altar of liberty, 
and like Ilamilcar, I will swear tliem to eteniiil 
hostility to your foul domination. Give us our 
just rights, and we are ready, as ever heretofore, to 
stand by the Union, every j^art of it, and its every 
interest. Refuse it, and, for one, I will strike for 
independence." 

Mr. Stei)hens declared that this speech produced 
the greatest sensation he had ever seen in the 
House. " It created a perfect commotion." 

These heated arguments of Mr. Toombs w^ere 
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delivered under the menace of the Wihnot Pro- 
viso, or slavery restriction. When this principle 
was abandoned and the compromise measures 
passed, Mr. Toombs uttered, as v^^e shall see, far 
different sentiments. 

In the Senate Mr. Clay, the Great Pacificator, 
had introduced his compromise resolutions to 
admit California under the government already 
fonned, prohibiting slavery ; to organize territorial 
governments for Utah and New Mexico without 
slavery restrictions; to pass a fugitive-slave law, 
and to abolish the slave trade in tlie District of 
Columbia. On the 7th of March, 1850, Mr. 
Webster delivered his great Union speech, in 
which for the first time he took strong grounds 
against congressional restriction in the Territories. 
It created a profound sensation. It was on the 
4th of March that Senator Mason read for Mr. 
Calhoun the last sj)eech that the latter ever pre- 
pared. It was a memorable moment when the 
great Carolinian, with the stamp of death already 
upon him, reiterated his love for the Union under 
the Constitution, but declared, with the prescience 
of a seer, that the only danger threatening the 
government arose from its centralizing tendency. 
It was "the sunset of life which gave him mysti- 
cal lore." 

Debate continued through the spring and sum- 
mer with increasing bitterness. On the 31st of 
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July Mr. Clay's " Omnibus Bill," as it was 
called, " went to pieces," but the Senate took up 
the sef)arate propositions, passed them, and trans- 
mitted them to the House. 

Here the great sectional contest was renewed. 
Mr. Toombs offered an amendment that the 
Constitution of the United States, and such 
statutes thereof as may not be locally inapplica- 
ble, and the common law, as it existed in the 
British colonies of America until July 4, 1776, 
shall be the exclusive laws of said Territory upon 
the subject of African slaverj^, until altered by 
the proper authority. This was rejected by the 
House. On September the Texas and New 
Mexico bill, with the Boyd amendment, passed 
by a vote oi 108 to 1)7 — and the anti-restriction- 
ists, as Mr. Stephens said, won the day at last. 
This was the great compromise of that year, and 
the point established AViis that, since the principle 
of division of territory bet\veen the North and 
South had been abandoned, the i>rinciple of con- 
gressional restriction should also be abandoned, 
and that all new States, whether north or south 
of 36"* 30', should be admitted into the Union 
"either w^ith or without slavery as their con- 
stitution might prescribe at the time of their 
admission." 

During this memorable contest Mr. Toombs 
was in active consultation with Northern 8tat<?s- 
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men, trying to effect the compromise. He in- 
sisted that there should be no congressional 
exclusion of slavery from the public domain, but 
that in organizing territorial governments the 
people should be allowed to authorize or restrict, 
iis they pleased. Until these principles were 
settled, however, he would fight the admission of 
California. Into this conference Mr. Stephens 
and Howell Cobb were admitted, and at a meet- 
ing at the house of the latter an agreement was 
reached between the three Georgians and the 
representatives from Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois, 
that California should be admitted : that the 
Territories should be organized without restric- 
tion, and that their joint efforts . sliould be used to 
bring this about as well as to defeat any attempt 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Here was the essence of the compromise, built 
upon the great measures of Henry Clay, and 
finally ripening into the legislation of that session. 
Here was the agreement of that compact which 
formed the great " Constitutional Union Party " in 
Georgia, and which erected a bulwark against dis- 
union, not only in Georgia, but on the whole 
Southern seaboard. The disunion movement 
failed in 1850. "At the head of the States 
which had the merit of stopping it," said Thomas 
H. Benton, " was Georgia, the greatest of the 
South Atlantic States." And that Georgia stood 
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steadfast in her place, and declined every over- 
ture for secession, was because of the united 
prestige and splendid abilities of Howell Cobb, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Robert Toombs. 

During this stormy session Mr. Toombs' heart 
continually yearned for home. He was a model 
husband and a remarkable domestic character. 
The fiery scenes of the forum did not ween him 
from his family. On the 29th of August, 1850, 
he wrote to his wife : 

We have before us the whole of the territorial questions, 
and shall probably pass or reject them in a few days or at 
most in a week. I am greatly in hopes that we will not 
pass over them without linal action of some sort, and if we 
can get rid of them T shall have nothing to prevent my 
coming home at the time appointed. I begin to be more 
anxious to see you than to save the republic. Such is a 
sweet woman's fascination for men's hearts. The old 
Roman Antony threw away an empire rather than aban- 
don his lovely Cleopatra, and the world has called him a 
fool for it. I begin to think that he was the wiser man, 
and that the world was well lost for love. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE GEORGIA PLATFORM. 

When Mr. Toombs came Lome in the fall of 
1850 he found the State, in upheaval. Disunion 
sentiment was rife. He was confronted by garbled 
extracts of his speeches in Congress, and made to 
pose as the champion of immediate secession. He 
had aided in perfecting the great compromise and 
was resolved that Georgia should take her stand 
firmly and unequivocally for the Union and the 
Constitution. Governor Towns had issued a call 
for a State convention ; Mr. Toombs took prompt 
issue with the spirit and purpose of the call. 
He declared that the legislature had endangered 
the honor of the State and that the Governor had 
put the people in a defile. " We must either re- 
pudiate this policy, or arm," he said. " I favor 
the former measure." 

Mr. Toombs issued a ringing address to the 
people. It bore date of October 9, 1850. He 
proclaimed that " the first act of legislative hos- 
tility was the first act of Southern resistance." 
He urged the South to stand by the Constitution 
and the laws in good faith, until wrong was con- 
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summatecl or the act of exclusion placed upon the 
statute books. 

Mr. Toombs said that the South had not se- 
cured its full I'ights. " But the fugitive-slave 
law which I demanded was granted. The aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia and 
proscription in the Territories were defeated, 
crushed, and abandoned. We have firmly estab- 
lished great and important principles. The South 
has compromised no right, suirendered no prin- 
ciple, and lost not an inch of gi'ound in this great 
contest. I did not hesitate to accept these acts, 
but gave them my ready support." 

Addressing himself to the disunionists he said : 
" They have abandoned their errors, but not their 
ol)ject. Being bent upon the ruin of the republic 
they use truth or error foi* its accomplishment, as 
best suits the exigencies of the hour. If these peo- 
])le are honest in their convictions, they may find 
abundant consolation in the fact that the principle 
is neither conceded, compromised, nor endangered 
by these Ijills. It is strengthened, not weakened 
by them, and will survive their present zeal and 
future apostasy." 

Mr. Toombs called on all men of integrity, 
intellect, and courage to come into the service 
of the State and ])rove their devotion to the 
Constitution and the Union. " With no memory 
of past differences," he said, cai^eless of the f u- 
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ture, I am ready to unite witli any portion or all 
my countrymen in defense of the integrity of the 
republic." 

Mr. Toombs took the stump, and his words rang 
out like an alarm bell. Men speak to-day of his 
activity and earnestness in that great campaign, 
as with " rapid and prompt perception, clear, close 
reasoning, cutting eloquence, and unsparing hand 
he rasped the follies of disunion and secession." 
A prominent journal of that day, spealdng of his 
speech in Burke County, Ga., declared that " his 
manly eloquence has shaken and shivered to the 
base the pedestal upon which the monument of 
American ruin was to be erected." 

In November of that year a convention of dele- 
gates from Southern States was held at Nashville. 
Ex-Governor Charles J. McDonald represented 
Georgia. , That meeting protested against the ad- 
mission of California with slavery restriction ; 
charged that the policy of Congress had been to 
exclude the Southern States from the Territories, 
and plainly asserted that the powers of the sov- 
ereign States could be resumed by the States sep- 
arately. On November 3 the election of delegates 
to the Geororia convention was held. Toombs had 
already turned the tide. A great majority of 
Union men were chosen. Whigs and Democrats 
united to save the State. Toombs stood convicted 
before many of his old followers of " unsoundness 
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on the slavery question " — ^but he was performing 
his greatest public work. 

Among the delegates elected by the people to 
the Georgia convention, which met at Milledge- 
ville, December 10, 1850, were Toombs and Ste- 
phens and many of the best men in the State. 

Tlie work of the distinguished body was mem- 
orable. They adopted the celebrated "Georgia 
Platform," whose utterances were talismanic 
Charles J. Jenkins reported the resolutions. They 
recited, first, that Georgia held the American 
Union secondaiy in importance to the rights and 
principles it was bound to perpetuate. That as 
the thirteen original colonies found union impossi- 
ble without compromise, the thirty-one of this day 
will yield somewhat in the conflict of opinion and 
policy, to preserve the Union. That Georgia had 
maturely considered the action of Congress (em- 
bracing the compromise measures) and — while she 
does not wholly approve it — will abide by it as a 
permanent adjustment of this sectional controversy. 
That the State would in future resist, even to the 
disrui)tion of the Union, any act prohibiting slav- 
ery in the Territories, or a refusal to admit a slave 
State. The fifth ])lank declared for a faithful ex- 
ecution of the Fugitive-slave bill. 

Upon this platform the Union men selected 
Howell Cobb as their candidate for Governor. 
The Southern Rights men selected Charles J. Mc- 
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Donald. This party claimed that the South was 
degraded by the compromise measures. Their 
platform was based upon the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolution. It asserted the right of secession 
and maintained the constitutionality and necessity 
of intervention by Congress in favor of admitting 
slavery into the Territories. The distinct doctrine 
of the compromise measures was non-intervention. 

Howell Cobb was a born leader of men. Per- 
sonally he was the most popular man in the State. 
Entering public life at an early age he had been 
a congressman at twenty-eight. He had been leader 
of the Southern party, and was chosen Speaker, as 
we have seen, in 1849, when only thirty-four years 
old. He had been known as a strong friend of 
the Union, and some of the extreme States' Eights 
men called him a "consolidationist." 

In his letter accepting the nomination for Gov- 
ernor, he alluded to the long-cherished doctrine of 
non-intervention. The Wilmot Proviso had been 
withdrawn and the Union saved. The people had 
been awarded the right to determine for themselves 
in the Territones whether or not slaveiy was to be 
a part of their social system. 

No man was so tireless or conspicuous in this 
campaign as Mr. Toombs. Although expressing 
a desire that someone else should go to Congress 
from his district, he accepted a renomination to 
assert his principles. He did not, however, con- 
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fine his work to his district. He traveled from 
one end of the State to the other. He recognized 
that party organization in Georgia had been over- 
thrown and party lines shattered in every State in 
the Union. He boldly declared that a continu- 
ance of the Union was not incompatible with the 
riglits of every State. He asserted that the ani- 
mating spirit of his opponents, the States' Rights 
party, was hostility to the Union. Some of the 
membei's still submitted to the humiliation of rais- 
ing the cry of " the Union," he said, but it was a 
" masked battery," from which the very Union was 
to be assailed. Mr. Toombs announced on the 
stump that the good sense, the fii-mness, the pat- 
riotism of the people, would shield the Union from 
assault of our own people. They will maintain 
it as long as it deserves to be maintained." 

Mr. To<)ml)s admittcMl that the antislaverj^ sen- 
timent of tlie North had become more violent from 
its defeat on the comju'omise measures. 

" What did this party demand, nn<l what did it 
get?" he asked on the stump. It was driven 
from every ]>ositi<)n it assumed. It demanded the 
express ])r<)hibition of slavery, the Wilmot Proviso, 
in the Territories. It lost it. It demanded the 
abolition of slavery in the I)istri(*t of Columbia, 
and the slave tra<le betwcHMi the States. It lost 
both. It <lemanded the ailirmanee of the oft-re- 
peated declaration that thert* shouhl be no more 
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slave States admitted into the Union. Congress 
enacted that States hereafter coming into the 
Union should be admitted with or without slav- 
ery, as such States might determine for them- 
selves. It demanded a trial by jury for fugitives 
at the place of arrest. It lost this also. Its ac- 
knowledged exponent is the Free-Soil party. The 
Whig party has succumbed to it. It is thoroughly 
denationalized and desectionalized, and will never 
make another national contest. We are indebted to 
the defeat of the policy of these men for the exist- 
ence of the government to-day. The Democratic 
party of the North, though prostrated, is not yet de- 
stroyed. Our true policy is to compel both parties 
to purge themselves of this dangerous element. If 
either will, to sustain it. If neither will, then we ex- 
pect to preserve the Union. We must overthrow 
both parties and rally the sound men to a common 
standard. This is the only policy which can pre- 
serve both our rights and the Union." 

On the 1st of August, 1851, Mr. Toombs spoke 
in Elberton. He was in the full tide of his man- 
hood, an orator without equal ; a statesman with- 
out fear dr reproach. Personally, he was a splen- 
did picture, full of health and vitality. He had 
been prosperous in his aff ail's. He was j)rominent 
in public life and overbore all opposition. His 
powers were in their prime. In his speech to his 
constituents he mentioned the fact that his oppo- 
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Tients had criticised the manner in which he trav- 
eled (allnding to his fine horses and servants). He 
wanted the people to know that the money was 
his, and that he made $5000 a year in Elbert 
alone. " Who would say that he had not earned 
his money? lie had a right to spend it as he 
chose. Perish such demagogy — such senseless 
stuff." The peoj)le cheered him to the echo 
for his candor and audacity. 

" What presumi)tion/' he said, " for the States' 
Riglits men to nominate McDonald for Governor 
— a man who supported Jackson's Force bill — a 
man who had grown gray in federalism? He 
was the man brought to teach the people of 
Ell)ert States' Rights. It would be a curious 
subject of iufpiiry to find out when this neo- 
])liyte liad changed, and by what process the 
change had been wrought." 

Toombs was alluded to by the correspondents 
as " Ilirliard, tlie Lion-hearted," with strong anu 
and ponderous battle-ax, as he went about winning 
victories. St(^ph(*n.s, no less effective and influen- 
tial, seemed to be the great Saladin with well- 
t(miper(Ml Damascus blade — so skillful as to sever 
the fin(»st down. Tlie ]>eoi)le were in continued 
uproar as Toombs mov(*d from place to place. 

In fb^fferson County, Mr. Toombs denied that 
the South had yielded any <lemand she ever made, 
or had sacrificed any principle she ever held. He 
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cried that " opposition to Toombs and Stephens 
seemed to be the principle of political faith on the 
other side." Toombs declared that Stephens 
"carried more brains and more soul for the least 
flesh of any man God Almighty ever made." 

Mr. Toombs repeated that if the slaveholders 
had lost the right to carry slavery into California, 
they had lost it upon sound principle. The right 
of each State to prescribe its own institutions is a 
right above slavery. Slavery is only an incident 
to this right. This principle lies at tlie founda- 
tion of all good government. He had always held 
it and would always hold it : 

Till wrapped in flames the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below. 

He deeply sympathized w^ith those Southern 
Eights men who denounced the Union they pro- 
fessed to love. 

Speaking of the sudden change of some of his 
opponents in political principles, Toombs declared 
they " would profess any opinion to gain votes. 
It had been the belief of Crawford that if a man 
changed politics after tliirty he was a ra^scal." 

In Marietta Mr. Toombs addressed an enthu- 
siastic crowd. A journalist said of him : " lie is 
my beau ideal of a statesman. Frank, honest, 
bold, and eloquent, he never fails to make a deep 
impression. Many of the fire-eaters (for they will 
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go to hear him) looked as if they would make 
their escape from his withering and scathing re- 
buke." Toombs derided the States' Rights men 
for declaring that they were friends of the Union 
under which they declared they were " degi'aded 
and oppressed." The greatest stumbling-block 
to Tooml)s' triumphant tour was to be presented 
with bits of his own speeclies delivered during the 
excitement of the last Congress. 

lie had said in one of these impassioned out- 
bursts : " He who counts the danger of defending 
liis own home is already degraded. The people 
who count the cost of maintaining their political 
riglits are ready for slaveiy." 

In Lexington he was accused of having said 
tliat if t]ie])eople understood this slavery question 
as well as lie did "they would not remain in the 
Union five minutes." This j)rovoked a bitter 
controversy. Mr. Toombs denied the remark, and 
declared he was willing to respond personally and 
publicly to the author. 

As the campaign became more heated, Toombs, 
Stei)h(»ns, and Col)b redoubled their efforts and 
drew their lines mon* closely. This combination 
was invincil)le. It was evident that they would 
cany the State, but some of tlie prominent men 
in (leorgia were rul<Ml out under what was 
thought to be the bitt(»r spirit of the canvass. 
On^ of these was Charl(\s J. Jenkins, and the 
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other, John McPherson Berrien. The former had 
drawn the celebrated Georgia Platform, and was 
devoted to the Union. The latter was United 
States Senator from Georgia, and, as his successor 
was to be cCosen by the legislature soon to be 
elected, there was much curiosity to find out his 
real position in this canvass. Mr. Jenkins de- 
cla'Ted that he considered Mr. Berrien " as good a 
Union man and as safe a representative of the 
party as any within its ranks." Berrien acquiesced 
in but did not eulogize the compromise measures. 
He did not oppose or favor the State convention 
of 1850. When he submitted to the Senate the 
Georgia Platform, he declai-ed that he did not 
surrender the privileges of a free choice. He 
supported McDonald for Governor against Cobb, 
and it was soon evident that he was not in full 
sympathy with the winning party. 

The Constitutional Union men won a signal 
victory. Howell Cobb was elected Governor by 
a large majority over Charles J. McDonald, who 
had been twice Governor and who w^as one of the 
strongest men in Georgia. Robert Toombs was 
reelected to Congress over Robert McMillen of 
Elbert, and Mr. Stephens defeated D. W. Lewis 
of Hancock. 

The legislature convened in November, 1851. 
It was largely made up of Union men. Judge 
Berrien was not a candidate for reelection to* the 
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United States Senate. He wrote a letter ^^ji 
wliicli he reviewed his course during the cam- 
paign. He said : 

" I asserted in terms which even cavilers could not 
misunderstand nor any honest man doubt, my devotion to 
the Union, ray unfaltering determination to maintain by 
all constitutional means, and with undiminished zeal, the 
equal rights of the South, and my acquiescence in the com- 
promise measures. Satisfied that such declarations, in the 
excited state of feeling, would not meet the exactions of 
either party in a contest peculiarly bitter, and unable to 
sacrifice for the j)urpose of victory the dictates of con- 
science or the convictions of judgment, I expressed a will- 
ingness to retire." 

On the 10th of November Robert Toombs was 
elected United States Senator. In the caucus he 
secured 7.*^ votes, and in tlie open Assembly next 
day ]je received 1 20 votes, scattering, 50. 

Never was reward more swift or signal to the 
master-mind of a campaign. If he had been the 
leader of the extreme Southern wing in Congress, 
lie liad sliown his willingness to accept a compro- 
mise and go before the people in defense of the 
Union. 

He was charged with having aroused the Se- 
cession storm. If he had im wittingly done so in 
Congress in order to carry his point, he proved 
himself powerful in stopping it at home. What 
some of his critics had said of him was true: 
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"The rashest of talkers, he was the safest of 
counselors." Certain it is that at a moment of 
uatiopal peril he repelled the charge of being an 
" irreconcilable," and proved to be one of the 
stanchest supporters of the Union. 

In Milledgeville, during the tjinnoil attending 
the election of United States Senator in Novem- 
ber, 1851 Mr. Toombs wrote to his wife iis fol- 
lows : 

Since I wrote you last I have been in the midst of an 
exciting political contest with constantly varying aspects. 
The friends of Judge Berrien are moving every possible 
spring to compass my defeat, but as yet I have constantly 
held the advantage over them. They started Mr. Jenkins 
and kept him up, under considerable excitement, until he 
came to town yesterday and instantly withdrew his name. 
To-day they have started a new batch of candidates : 
Judge Ilill, Uines Holt, Warren, Cliarltoii, and others, all 
of whom they seek to combine. I think I can beat the 
whole combination, though it is too close to be comfortable. 
It is impossible to give an idea of every varying scene, but 
as I have staked my political fortunes on success, if I am 
defeated in this conflict my political race is over, and per- 
haps I feel too little interest in the result for success. 

Dawson is at home sick ; Stephens is not here ; so I 
am standing veiy much on my own hand, breasfiiig the con- 
flict alone. So I shall have the consolation of knowing 
that, if I succeed, the victory will be all my own. The 
contest will be decided by Monday next, and perhaps 
sooner. .... As soon as it is over I shall leave here and 
shall be at home at furthest to-day week. If I were not 
complicated in this business, nothing would induce me to 
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go into it. There are bo many anpleasant things connected 
with it, which will at least serve as lessons for the futbre, 
whatever may be the result. You can see from this letter 
how deeply I am .immersed in this contest, yet I am getting 
so impatient to come home^itdiat even defeat would be bet- 
ter than this eteriial annoyance. 

Toombs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CAMPAIGN OF 1852. 

Ik this first struggle between Secession and the 
Union Georgia had taken the lead, but Georgia 
had not been the only State involved. The fight 
was waged just as fiercely in Mississippi, when 
Henry S. Foote, the Union candidate, was elected 
Governor over Jefferson Davis. ' But the Georgia 
Platform was the corner-stone of the Southeni 
victory. Her action gave peace and quiet to the 
whole Union, and the success of the triumvirate 
that year offered assurance of strength and seciu'ity 
to the country. The national parties were quick 
to align themselves on this platform. Tlie Demo- 
cratic convention, which assembled in Baltimore 
June 1, declared that the party would abide by 
and adhere to a faithful execution of the Acts 
known as the Compromise Measures, settled by the 
last Congress." The AVhig convention, which met 
also at Baltimore, June 16, proclaimed that "the 
series of Acts of the thirty-first Congress, known as 
the Compromise Measures of 1850, the Act known 
as the Fugitive-slave law included, are received and 
acquiesced in by the Whig party of the United 
States as a settlement in principle and substance 
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of the dangerous and exciting questions which 
they embrace." 

"The truth is," said Mr. Stephens in his " War 
Between the States," " an overwhelming majority 
of the people. North as well as South, was in 
favor of maintaining these principles." 

Under these conditions the presidential cam- 
paign of 1852 was opened. The Southern Whigs 
did not, as a body, accept the Baltimore nominee, 
General Winfield Scott. They claimed that he 
had refused to express any direct approval of the 
platform relating to the compromise. Mr. Toombs 
demanded that his candidate plant himself un- 
equivocally upon this platfoi'm. He noticed that 
the opponents of the Fugitive-slave law were 
strong for Scott. Feeling in the South was still 
running high. Some extremists held that no 
Northern man was fit to be trusted. Mr. Toombs 
declared that there Avere good and true men at the 
North and that he would hold party associations 
with no others." 

In a speech to his own townspeople in Wash- 
ington, Ga., during this presidential campaign, 
Mr.* Toombs declared that he had not changed one 
iota, but w^as ready now to support the men who 
would plant themselves on the broad principles of 
the Constitution and the country. He said Gen- 
eral Scott had no claims whatever upon the 
people. He spoke of him as a great general, and 
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alluded in glowing terms to his achievements in 
arms ascainst the Mexicans and Indians. But 
General Scott, he believed, was a Free-Soil can- 
didate. He would be in favor of annexing Can- 
ada, but no more slave territory. Mr. Toombs 
alluded to the Democratic candidate for President, 
General Franklin Pierce, as a very consistent 
man in all his senatorial career, and believed he 
was the safest man on the slavery question north 
of Mason and Dixon's line. He preferred Pierce 
to Scott, but said he would not vote for either. 
The contest was " between a big general and a 
little general." 

Mr. Toombs launched into a magnificent tribute 
to Daniel Webster as a statesman and friend of 
the Constitution. It was Webster who had stayed 
the flood of abolition and killed the Wihnot Pro- 
viso ; who had dared, in the face of the North, 
and in defiance of his constituents, to boldly de- 
fend the rights of the South and exclaim, "O 
God, I will be just ! " 

This allusion of Mr. Toombs rano^ throuo^hout 
the State. Its significance lay in the fact that the 
Whigs of Georgia, in convention assembled, had 
nominated Daniel Webster for President and 
Charles J. Jenkins for vice-president of the United 
States. Without chance of national success, this 
ticket was received with strong expression of in- 
dorsement. Since his celebrated " 4th of March " 
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speech, in the Senate, Mr. Webster had been a 
favorite in tlie South. He had abandoned the 
Wilmot Proviso and accepted the Fugitive-slave 
law to conciliate the sections, and the addition of 
his great name to seal the Compromise of 1850 
was regarded in the South as an act of patriotism 
reached by few men in the country's history. His 
speech had made a profound impression. " The 
friends of the Union under the Constitution were 
strengthened in their hopes, and inspired with re- 
newed energies by its high and lofty sentiments." 
Commanding always the respect and admiration of 
tlie Southern people Mr. Webster now took the 
])lace in their affections just made vacant by tlie 
deatli of Henry Clay. Mr. Webster must have 
put aside all political ambition when he made 
this peaceful concession. His new-found strength 
in the South did not add to his popularity in 
the North. AVlien the AVhig convention of 1852 
met in Baltimore, ]\Ir. AVebster was Secretary of 
State imder President Fillmore. He had added 
fresh luster to his name by his latest services to 
the nation. But the prestige of his life and laboi-s 
did not override the passions of the hour, and Win- 
field Scott was nominated for the Presidency. 
This broke the last tie which held the Southern 
Whigs in national allegiance. Circumstances were 
forcing them into the Democratic party, but they 
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made a final stand under the name of Daniel 
Webster. 

To Mr. Toombs, the regard of the Whigs of 
Georgia for Mr. Webster was especially gratifying. 
He had lived next door to the great Massachusetts 
statesman during his residence in Washington, 
and had seen him often in the privacy of his 
home. He had consulted closely with him during 
the exciting days of the compromise measures, 
and was advised by Mr. Webster about the Whig' 
platform at Baltimore. He recognized the sur- 
passing greatness of the man, and when he sounded 
the praises of Webster it came straight from an 
honest heart. 

Charles J. Jenkins, a native of Beaufort, S. C, 
had studied law with Senator Berrien and practiced 
in Augusta. His nomination to second place on 
the Webster ticket was a pledge of the high favor 
of the Whigs. Mr. Jenkins was five years the 
senior of Mr. Toombs ; had served with him in 
the State Legislature and, like Toombs, had been 
allied with the Troup party in Georgia. Mr. 
Jenkins had been three times Speaker of the lower 
branch of the General Assembly, and in 1842 
had received the entire Whig vote for United 
States Senator. Upon the resignation of Mc- 
Kennon of Pennsylvania, President Fillmore had, 
through Mr. Toombs, offered the Interior Depart- 
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ment to Mr. Jenkins. This position, however, 
was declined because of pressing duties in the 
courts. 

In the senatorial election of 1851 Mr. Jenkins 
would have been a formidable candidate for 
United States Senator again, had not his strong 
friendship both for Senator Berrien and Mr. 
Toombs dictated his declining the use of his 
name. He was a man of high ability and pure 
character. 

Georgia became a national battle-ground during 
this campaign. Besides the regular Whig and 
Democratic and the Webster tickets, there was an 
extreme faction of States' Rights men, who w^ould 
not accept any of these candidates. They called 
on George M. Troup, then living in retirement in 
Montgomery County. He wrote a ringing letter 
accepting the nomination of the " Southern Rights " 
party for President. He was seventy-two years 
old, but his clierislied principles, which he had pro- 
claimed in the face of Adams and Jackson, were 
now repeated for the i>eople of another generation, 

The gallant body of Union AVhigs were destined 
to deep affliction. On the 24th of October, 1852, 
ten days before the national election, Daniel Web- 
ster died. The land was filled witli lamentation, 
for there was no North, no South, in this sorrow. 

The State of Georgia, which in 1848 had voted 
for Taylor, now turned about and voted for Pierce 
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and King. On November 2d the South Carolina 
Legislature also east 135 votes for the Pierce 
electors. General Scott carried but four States 
in the Union, caused, as Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
Toombs thought, by his refusal to indorse the 
Compromise of 1850. 

On July 3, 1852, Mr. Toombs, then a member 
of the House, submitted an elaborate statement of 
his political position. He made the point that 
presidents, as then put forward, were not real 
representatives of the country or even of a party. 
From the beginning of the government up to 
1836 the presidency had been filled by ripe 
statesmen and tried patriots. All were excluded 
from competition except those who had great 
experience in public affairs, and ^v]\o had com- 
mended themselves to the people by wisdom, 
virtue, and high services. Such men had no need 
of hired biographers and venal letter-writers to 
inform the people who they were. They needed 
no interpreters of letters to the public, cunningly 
devised to mystify what they pretended to eluci- 
date. ' National conventions, Mr. Toombs con- 
tended, were contrivances to secure popular sup- 
port to those who were not entitled to public con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Toombs was an enemy to mere convention. 
All party machinery, all irregular organizations, 
which are unknown to the Constitution, he re- 
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garded as dangerous to public liberty. He had 
noticed that this machinery had been deadly to 
the great men of the nation and productive only 
of mediocrity. Obedience to them, he contended, 
was infidelity to popular rights. " This system," 
said he, " has produced none of those illustrious 
men who have become so distinguished in their 
country's histoiy; none of those political lights 
which have shone so brilliantly on this Western 
continent for half a century. Nearly all of them 
have departed from us. Who is to take the 
place of the distinguished Carolinian ? " he asked. 
" He was the handiwork of God himself and of 
the people — not party machinery. Who is to 
jfill the place of the great Kentuckian ? ^Vhen 
worthily filled, it will not be by these nui*series 
of faction. 

"The friends of the Compromise," said Mr. 
Toombs, " demand no sectional candidate. They 
were willing to accept the great New England 
statesman, notwithstanding they may point to 
disagreements with him in the past. He has 
thrown the weight of his mighty intellect into the 
scales of concord, in the darkest and most peril- 
ous hour of the conflict. And Southeni Whigs 
would have struggled with pride and energy to 
have seen the greatest intellect of the age preside 
over the greatest republic of tlie world. He was 
defeated in convention by the enemies of the 
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compromise measure, because lie was its friend. 
And this was the true reason of his exclusion. 
It is a sufficient reason for the friends of the 
measure, North and South, to oppose and defeat 
General Scott's nomination. My action shall 
respond to my convictions." 

Mr. Toombs had seen Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
ster, one by one, retired before Van Buren, Harri- 
son, and Scott. Was it any wonder that,^ in 
breaking away from the old Whig party, he 
should denounce the system which had blighted 
its brightest men and which, in his opinion, had 
retired the greatest statesman in the world before 
an issue of sectional prejudice ? Mr. Toombs never 
again gave allegiance to conventions or obeyed 
the dictates of party caucuses. From 1854 to 
1860 he was a Democrat. After the war he acted 
mainly with the party which sympathized with 
the South. But his great power made him inde- 
pendent. He did not hesitate to criticise Pierce 
or Buchanan, or to upbraid Jefferson Davis, the 
head of the Southern Confederacy. He repudi- 
ated the nomination pf Horace Greeley by his 
party. He called a meeting in his own room in 
an Atlanta hotel in 1872, and put A. H. Stephens 
before the people for Congress. In 1878, when 
the organized Democracy of Georgia antagonized 
'J)r. William H. Felton for Congress in the 
seventh Georgia district, Mr Toombs wrote a letter 
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to the press, in which he declared that party con- 
ventions were merely advisory. " When their 
action becomes authoritative, they are usurpers. 
They deprive the people of free .elections. Let 
their actions be approved or disapproved by the 
elections of the people." He supported Mr. 
Stephens, who did not hesitate to " tote his own 
skillet," when occasion required. Toombs' inde- 
pendence was lordly. He believed in the utmost 
freedom in public affairs. Machinery was as 
hateful to him as to Thomas Jefferson. He was 
" the prince of innovation ; the foe to all conven- 
tion." No less than of Burke, it was said of him 
that " born for the universe, he did not suirender 
to party," but General Longstreet declared of 
Rol^ert Toombs that he needed only discipline to 
make him a great military genius. This was the 
radical flaw in his make-up. How near he came 
to the ideal of a statesman posterity must judge. 



CHAPTER IX. 




TOOMBS m THE SET^ATE. 

When Robert Toombs entered tlie Senate of 
the United States, in 1853, the per sound of 
that body had changed since the great debates 
on the compromise measures. Calhoun had died 
before the compromise was effected, and only a 
short time after his last address had been read to 
the Senate by Mr. Mason of Virginia. Clay sur- 
vived his last greatest work but two years, and 
on the 29th of June, 1852, was no more. Daniel 
Webster lived only four months longer than Mr. 
Clay. Among the new leaders in that body were 
Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, AVilliam M. 
Seward of New York, Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, 
and Charles Sumner of Massachusetts. To this 
list may be added the familiar names of Thompson 
of Mississippi, Bayard of Delaware, Toucey of 
Connecticut, Slidell of Louisiana, Achison of 
Missouri, Bell of Tennessee, and Cass of Michi- 
gan. 

The third great sectional fight on the Territories 
came up on the report to organize a government 
for that tract ol public domain lying in the 
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Louisiana cession, known as Kansas and Nebraska. 
In doing this, Mr. Douglas, as chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, adopted the same prin- 
ciple on the slavery question as had been settled 
in the Utah and New Mexico bills of 1850. 

The words of the Nebraska bill were that " said 
Territory, or any portion of the same, shall be 
received into the Union with or without slavery 
as their constitutions may prescribe at the time of 
tlieir admission." Mr. Douglas claimed that the 
question of congressional interference was an 
" exploded doctrine " ; that the Missouri Compro- 
mise bill had been ignored by North and South ; 
that the Wilmot Proviso had been rejected 
altogetlier ; and that the j)rinciples of 1850 had 
superseded tlie principles of 1820. The committee 
sought to avoid the jKirils of shivery agitation for 
all time, they claimed, l)y withdrawing the ques- 
tion of slavery from the halls of Congress and 
from national politics. " Let the new States and 
Territories," they said, *^ settle this matter for them- 
selves." Mr. Sumner of Massachusetts took the 
lead in o})posing the Kansas-Nebraska bill. lie 
declared that the bill violated the ]>rinciplesof the 
Missouri Compromise, which prohibited slavery in 
all that territory ceded l)y France and lying north 
of 36° 30'. lie and his friends held that this was 
a " sacred compact," and this territory could not 
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be controlled by the same principles as the land 
secured from Mexico. 

The second bill drawn by Mr. Douglas, which 
provided for the establishment of two territorial 
governments in Kansas and Nebraska, instead of 
one, expressly repealed the Missouri Compromise 
as being inconsistent with the principles of non- 
intervention by Congress. Here, then, the contest 
waged anew. 

One of the first speeches made by Senator 
Toombs was on the 23d of February, 1854, on the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Douglas was in charge of the Territorial bills, 
and his readiness in debate, liis sinewy intellect, 
his tact and shrewdness, had gained for him the 
name of "Little Giant." Seward, Chase, and 
Sumner had been elected from their States as 
"independent Democrats" by the Abolitionists, 
who held the balance of power in New York, Ohio, 
and Massachusetts. Mr. Toombs was more than 
willing to measure swords with the champions of 
free soil. He declared that he would address him- 
self to the consideration of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill "with a heart filled with gratitude to the 
Disposer of human events, that after the conflicts 
of more than a third of a century this great ques- 
tion has found its solution, not in temporary ex- 
pedients for allaying sectional discord, but in the 
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true principles of the Constitution and upon the 
broad foundation of justice and right, which forms 
the only true basis of frateiiiity and of national 
coDcord." 

Mr. Toombs repudiated the libel cast by Mr. 
Sumner upon I^'orthern men who " dai*ed to exercise 
the rights of freemen " and differ from the Aboli- 
tionists upon this question. " It appears," said 
he, "from the speeches of the senator from 
Massachusetts, that all such are white slaves, 
whose manhood has been debased and enervated 
by tlie irresistible attractions of slave power." 
He declared tliat the men who talked about 
"'sulemn compact " in this connection were men 
whom " no oaths can bind and no covenants re- 
strain." They called the Missouri Compromise 
a compact, yet showed their willingness to vio- 
late it. 

"In all governments," said Mr. Toombs, "the 
acquisitions of the state belong rightfully to the 
people. Much more strongly does this principle 
apply to a purely popular government. Thei-e- 
fore, any exercise of power to injure or destroy 
those who have equal rights of enjoyment is 
arbitrary, unauthorized by the contract, and 
despotic." 

" You have no power to strike from the meanest 
Indian tra])per, the basest trader or camp-follower, 
as the senator from New York styled these peo- 
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pie, their equal privileges, this sovereignty of 
right, which is the birthright of every American 
citizen. This sovereignty inay — nay, it must — 
remain in abeyance until society becomes suffi- 
ciently strong and stable to be entitled to its full 
exercise, as sovereignty does not belong to the 
general government, and its exercise is a marked 
usurpation." 

" The power and duty, then, of this government 
over the inchoate society of the Territories, is 
simply to protect this equality of right of persons 
and property of all the members of society until 
the period shall arrive when this dormant sov- 
ereignty shall spring into active existence and 
exercise all the powers of a free, sovereign, and 
independent State. Then it can mold, according 
to its own sovereign w411 and pleasure, its own 
institutions, with the single restriction that they 
must be republican." 

"Justice," said Mr. Toombs, "is the highest 
expediency, the supremest wisdom. Applying 
that test to the principles of this measure, I say 
that no fair man in any portion of the country 
can come to any other conclusion than that it 
establishes between the people of this Union, who 
are bound together under a common Constitution, 
a firm, a permanent, a lasting bond of harmony. 

" What is it that w^e of the South ask ? Do we 
make any imjust or unequal demands on the 
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North? None. Do we ask what we are not 
willing on our side to grant to them ? Not at all. 
We say to them ^ Gentlemen, here is our common 
territory. Whether it be ceded by old States, 
whether it be acquired by the common treasure, 
or was tlie fruits of successful war to which we 
rallied, and in which we all fought, we ask you to 
recognize this great principle of the revolution: 
let sucli as desire, go there, enjoy their propeity, 
take with them their flocks and herds, their men- 
servants and maid-servants, if they desire to take 
tluun there ; and when the appropriate time comc3 
for the exercise of tlie dormant sovereignty of the 
l^eople, let them fix the character of their institu- 
tions for tliemselves.' " 

Senator Toombs ridiculed the idea of the 
thunder of popular indignation." If even this 
were true, it should in no wise control the actions 
of American senators. But it is not real but 
melodramatic thunder — nothing but phosphoiois 
and slieet-iron." 

Senator Toombs admitted that the North had 
the power to reject the prinoij>les of the Kansas- 
Nebraska l)ill. They had a majority in the House 
and Senate. Aristides had said, ''Tnie, you can 
do it ; you have got the i)o\ver ; but, Athenians, it 
is unjust." 

Senator Toombs was a bold man. When he 
iidopted a line of argument, he Wiis willing to fol- 
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low wherever its conclusions led. He did not 
hesitate, in this speech, to admit that " if you 
yield to the people the right to mold their institu- 
tions, the establishment of polygamy may result 
legitimately therefrom." This point had been 
made in debate to fight the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. Said Senator Toombs : 
It is just what they have a right to do. When 
the people of Utah make their organic law for ad- 
mission to the Union, they have a right to ap- 
proximate, as nearly as they please, the domestic 
* manners of the Patriarchs. Connecticut may es- 
tablish polygamy to-morrow. The people of 
Massachusetts may do the same. IIoW did they 
Vjecome possessed of greater rights, in this or any 
cjther respect, than the people of Utah ? The 
x-ight in both cases has the same foundation — the 
^Sovereignty of the people." 

Senator Toombs adverted to the fact that Henry 
C^lay had denied that he framed the Missouri 
CL^ompromise ; that it did not originate in the 
llouse, of which he was a member ; that he did 
Txot even know if he voted for it. Senator Toombs 
laeld the Act of 1820 to be no compact — binding 
\ipon no man of honor; but, on the contraiy, a 
Y>lain and palpable violation of the Constitution 
and the common rights of the citizens, and ought to 
1je immediately abrogated and repealed. He de- 
clared that it had been rejected by the North 
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when passed, and rejected when Arkansas was 
admitted, when Oregon was formed, when Cali- 
fornia was received as a State. If the Kansas 
bill wiis settled upon sound and honest principles, 
he maintained that it sliould be applied to temtory 
ceded from France just as elsewhere. He con- 
tended that the Missouri Compromise of 1820 was 
not a compromise in any sense of the term, but an 
unconstitutional usui*pation of power. "When 
we look into the Constitution, we find no anti- 
slavery power planted in that instrument. On the 
contrary, we find that it amply provides for- 
the peqjetuity and not for the extinction of 
slavery." 

Senator Toombs closed his first speech in the 
Senate with these words: "The senator from 
New York asks where and when the application 
of these principles will stop. He wishes not to 
be deceived in the future, and asks us whether, 
when we bring: the Chinese and other distant 
nations under our flag, we are to apply these prin- 
ciples to them ? For one, I answer yes ; that 
wherever the flag of the Union shall float, this 
republican principle will follow it, even if it 
should gather under its ample folds the freemen 
of every portion of the universe." 

The Kansas- Nebraska bill reopened the whole 
question of slavery. In the North, it was a fire- 
brand. Mr, Buchanan, in his book, written after 
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his retirement from the presidency, said that the 
South was for the first time the aggressor in this 
legislation. Mr. Fillmore declared that the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise was " the Pandora 
Box of Evil." Mr. Douglas was reviled by his 
opponents and burned in efiigy at the North. His 
leadership in this fight Avas ascribed to his over- 
weening ambition to reach the presidency. The 
clergymen of New England and of Chicago 
flooded the Senate with petitions crying against 
this "intrigue." On May 26, 1854, at one 
o'clock in the morning, the bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 31 to 13. The "nays " w^ere Messrs. 
Allen, Bell, Chase, Clayton, Fish, Foote, Gillet, 
Hamlin, James, Sewai'd, Sumner, Wade, and 
Walker. 

The enactment of this measure into a law did 
not settle the question. It resulted in a strife in 
the Territories themselves. For two years Kansas 
was in a state of civil war. The Emigrant Aid 
Societies of New England raised large sums of 
money to send to the Territories Free-Soil set- 
tlers and other aintators. A counter-stream of 
agitators set in from Missouri, in sympathy with 
the slavery men, and the result was a long series 
of bloody disorders. In February, 1856, Mr. 
Toombs made a speech upon the message of the 
President in regard to the lawless condition of 
Elansas. The Governor informed President Pierce 
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that the laws were obstructed and openly resisted 
by bodies of armed men; that prisoners ^vere 
rescued from the sheriffs, peaceable inhabitants 
murdered, and houses burned. Another authority 
informed the President that an overwhelming 
force was crossing the border for the avowed 
purpose of invading Kansas and butchering the 
unoffending Free-State citizens. One side claimed 
protection from insurrection within, the other 
from invasion without. 

As to the Emigrant Aid Societies, Mr. Toombs 
said, " Whatever be their policy, whatever their 
tendency to produce strife, if they simply aid 
emigrants from Massachusetts to go to Kansas to 
become citizens of that Territory, I am prepared 
to say that they violate no law; they have a 
right to do it, and every attempt to prevent their 
doing so violates the law and ought not to 
be sustained. But if they send persons there 
furnished with arms, with the intent to offer 
forcible resistance to the constituted authorities, 
they are guilty of the highest crime known to 
civil society, and are amenable to its penalties. 
I shall not undertake to decide upon their con- 
duct. The facts are not before me, and I there- 
fore pass it by." 

Mr. Toombs thought it would be difficult to 
imagine a case callino; more loudlv for the inter- 
vention of Federal power. Mr. Toombs favored 
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the supremacy of the law in the Territories at 
any cost. " If traitors seek to disturb the peace 
of the country, I desire that it shall be no sec- 
tional contest. I do not see the end of that. I 
prefer that the conflict shall be between the 
Federal Government and the lawless. I can see 
the end of that. The law will triumph and the 
evil stop." 

" We who pass this Kansas-Nebraska bill, both 
at the North and South, intend to maintain its 
principles. We do not intend to be driven from 
them by clamor nor by assault. We intend that 
the actual bona fide settlers of Kansas shall be 
protected in the full exercise of all the rights of 
freemen; that, unawed and uncontrolled, they 
shall freely and of their own will legislate for 
themselves, to every extent allowed by the Con- 
stitution, while they have a territorial govern- 
ment ; and when they shall be in a condition to 
come into the Union and may desire it, that they 
shall come into the Union with whatever repub- 
. lican constitution they may prefer and adopt for 
themselves; that in the exercise of their rights 
they shall be protected from insurrection from 
within and invasion from without." 

In answer to Senator Hale of New Hampshire, 
Senator Toombs agreed that the Territory of Kan- 
sas would certainly be a free StatQ. Such, he 
thought would be its future destiny. " The sen- 
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ator from New Hampshire," lie said, " was unable 
to conipreliend the principles of the bill. The 
friends of the Kansas bill. North and South, sup- 
ported the bill because it was right, and left the 
future to those who were affected by it. The 
policy of the Kansas bill wrongs no man, no sec- 
tion of our common country. We have never 
asked the government to carry by force, or in any 
way, slavery anywhere. We only demand that 
the inhabitants of the Temtories shall decide the 
question for themselves without the interference 
of the government or the intermeddling of those 
who have no right to decide." 

Mr. Toombs and Senator Hale of New Hamp- 
shire seem to have been [)itted squarely against 
each other in this great debate. 

In 1854, during tlie progress of the Kansas de- 
bate, Mr. T()()m])s occupied Mr. Hale's desk, and 
alluded to the taunts which Mr. Hale had heaped 
upon tlie heads of senators who had sustained 
the compromise measures of 1850. He had pre- 
dicted that they would be driven from their seats ; 
that the mighty North would drive them from 
their benches. The distinguislied senator from 
Michigan, Mr. Ca.ss, was the especial object of 
these assaults. " But the result," said Mr. Toombs, 
looking about him, " is that the gentleman who made 
these declarations is not here." 

In 1856, however, Mr. Hale was returned to the 
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Senate and met Mr. Toombs in the Kansas debate, 
and the discussion was continued with the same 
acrimony. 

" Let there be no legislative aggression on either 
side," continued Mr. Toombs. "If the senator 
from New Hampshire is sincere, he wilT stand 
there. The common property is open to the 
common enjoyment of all. Let it remain so." 

Mr. Toombs charged Senator Hale with saying 
that the North had always been practically in a 
minority in the Senate, because the South bought 
up as many Northern men as it wanted. " Sir, I 
stand here to-day in behalf of the North to repel 
the accusation." 

Mr. Hale : " Who made it ? " 

Mr. Toombs : " You said it. I have it before 
me in your printed speech. I heard it delivered, 
and you are correctly reported." 

In a letter to Mr. B. F. Hallet of Boston, ift^ 
1856, Mr. Toombs denied saying that he would 
" call the roll of his slaves at the base of Bunker 
Hill Monument." He charged Senator Hale with 
misrepresenting him to this extent. 

No man was often er misquoted by word of 
mouth or in public print. As bold as he was in 
speech and as free to speak out what was in his 
mind, he once remarked to an intimate friend. Dr. 
Steiner of Augusta, that he rarely ever saw. his 
name in print that it was not atta<;hed to a lie. 
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We are not left to tradition or tbe dictnm of 
political opponents to know how seriously Mr. 
Toombs regarded the question of war between 
the North and South. In this same debate with 
Senator Hale, Mr. Toombs said : He told us the 
North would fight. I believe that nobody ever 
doubted that any portion of the United States 
would fight on a proper occasion. Sir, if there 
shall ever be civil war in this country, when hon- 
est men shall set about cutting each other's throats, 
those who are least to be depended upon in a 
fight will be the people who set them at it. 
There are courageous and honest men enough in 
both sections to fight. .... No, sir, there is no 
question of courage involved. The people of both 
sections of the Union have illustrated their cour- 
age on too many battlefields to be questioned. 
They have shown tlieir fighting qualities, shoulder 
to shoulder, whenever their country has called 
upon them; but tliat they may never come in 
contact with each otlier in fratricidal war, should 
be the ardent wish and earnest desire of every true 
man and honest patriot." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE "know-nothing" PARTY. 

In the fall of 1854 the elections were generally 
adverse to the Democrats. The slavery agitation 
at the North, intensified by the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, resulted in a large number 
of Free-Soil candidates and " anti-Nebraska " 
Whigs being elected to the House. In the West 
and South, the Know-nothing " movement had 
arisen as in a single night, and with secrecy and 
strength had asserted itself on election day. The 
consequence was that the Democratic majority in 
the House which had been elected with Franklin 
Pierce now disappeared. The years of 1854-55 
were full of uncertainty in Georgia. The old- 
line Whigs, who had broken away from their 
party associates upon the nomination of General 
Scott for President, had not yet gone into full 
affiliation with the Democrats. Many of these 
men joined the "American party," which had 
arisen out of antagonism to the large foreign 
population flowing into the States and Territories. 
This party put out candidates for Congress and 
the State offices in Georgia. 
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To Alexander H. Stephens, more than to any 
other man, was due the honor of breaking up the 
Know-nothing movement in Georgia. Amazed at 
the rapidity with which this party organized and 
the completeness with which it worked ; repudi- 
ating tlie principles which it held and the pro- 
scriptions whicli it enforced, Alexander Stephens 
announced, early in the day, that he w^ould not be 
a candidate for reelection to Congress. He de- 
clared, in a letter, that, from the secrecy of the 
order, he was unable to know what they were 
doing, and, as political principles should come out 
in the open sunlight for inspection, he could not 
submit his candidacy to any such concern. He 
did not hesitate to condemn the practices and 
creed of the American party in public. Promi- 
nent leaders in his district who recocrnized his 
ability made it known that they were willing to 
support him, if he would not be so severe in his 
denunciations. Mr. Stephens promptly replied 
that the crisis required the knife,.not the poultice. 
However, he did run for Congress and scored the 
secret order on every stump in the district. He 
declared, in a speech in Augusta, that he " was 
not afraid of anything on the earth, above the 
earth, or below the earth, exce]>t to do wrong." 
Mr. Stephens was elected. Religious fanaticism 
and race prejudice received a death blow in 
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people that the distribution of my money is none 
of their business." 

This bold and prompt reply did not prevent his 
reelection to the legislature the next day. 

No man was more liberal in matters of religion 
and conscience than Mr. Toombs. In 1851 he 
wrote his wife in reply to a letter informing him 
that his daughter wanted to join the Methodist 
Church : • 

I am content if she desires, and you wish it. My opin- 
ions about revivals, to which, you refer, have been long 
formed and much strengthened by my experience in the 
world, but I am not at all desirous that they should be the 
rule of anybody's conduct but my own. I have therefore 
endeavored to stand upon the Protestant principle in mat- 
ters of conscience, of judging for myself and allowing oth- 
ers to do the same. The Judge of the Earth will do right 
at the final hearing. 

On June 6, 1855, Mr. Toombs set sail from 
New York, in company with his wife and daugh- 
ter, and Mr. W. F. Alexander, his son-at-law. In 
ten days, after a smooth trip, he landed in Liver- 
pool, with just enough roughness off the coast of 
Ireland to show old Neptune in his element. Mr. 
Toombs Avas in the very prime of a vigorous life. 
He had accumulated a competency at the law, was 
in fine physical condition, and had a mind broad, 
sensitive, and retentive. He could stand any 
amount of travel — ^this man who rode his cir- 
cuity on his horse, and who endured the wear- 
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ings, and keep very shy of me, as I have spoken not softly 
of the miserable wretches who expect to govern a great 
country like this with imbecility, if they can only cover it 
with secrecy. I have been greatly beset not to go to Eu- 
rope this summer, as the political campaign is likely to be 
hot. I shall go, and the rather that I may avoid such an 
event, and take that leisure and repose with my family in 
foreign countries which I seem to be totally incapable of 
getting at home. 

Mr. Toombs left no doubt as to Low lie regarded 
the American party. In a speech on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, he had declared that the country 
could assimilate the foreigner from Europe and 
tlie Cliinamen from Asia, and gather under the 
ample folds of the American flag every nation on 
earth. 

It is related tliat in the early part of Mr. 
Toombs' political career ho wiis accused of 
having subscribed to build a Catholic church 
in Georgia. The charge was repeated secretly 
from ear to ear until it came to his friends. It 
was on the eve of an election in AVilkes County, 
and a delegation, in spite of the lateness of the 
hour, went to Mr. Toombs' residence, awoke him, 
and asked for an authoritative denial of what they 
considered a damaging charge. Mr. Toombs list- 
ened to the delegation, and then declared with 
emi)hasis, not free from profanity, that it was so. 
"I have responded to their calls just as I have 
those of other denominations. You can tell the 
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people that the distribution of my money is none 
of their business." 

This bold and prompt reply did not prevent his 
reelection to the legislature the next day. 

No man was more liberal in matters of religion 
and conscience than Mr. Toombs. In 1851 he 
wrote his wife in reply to a letter informing him 
that his daughter wanted to join the Methodist 
Church : • 

I am content if she desires, and yon wish it. My opin- 
ions aboat revivals, to which, you refer, have been long 
formed and mach strengthened by my experience in the 
world, but I am not at all desirous that they should be the 
rule of anybody's conduct but my own. I have therefore 
endeavored to stand upon the Protestant principle in mat- 
ters of conscience, of judging for myself and allowing oth- 
ers to do the same. The Judge of the Earth will do right 
at the final hearing. 

On June 6, 1855, Mr. Toombs set sail fi-om 
New York, in company with his wife and daugh- 
ter, and Mr. W. F. Alexander, his son-at-law. In 
ten days, after a smooth trip, he landed in Liver- 
pool, with just enough roughness off the coast of 
Ireland to show old Neptune in his element. Mr. 
Toombs was in the very prime of a vigorous life. 
He had accumulated a competency at the law, was 
in fine physical condition, and had a mind broad, 
sensitive, and retentive. He could stand any 
amount of travel — this man who rode his cir- 
cuits on his horse, and who endured the wear- 
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iiig trips from Georgia to the national capital 
lie reruarked at the outset of his European trip 
tliat he had more money than time, so he secured 
special conveyances at every available place, and 
puslied his journey to all points of interest. From 
London he went to Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, thence 
to tlie Mediterranean, where he passed the Fourth 
of July plowing his way to JJ^aples, sleeping on 
deck to escape the stuffy stateroom of the little 
steamer, and catching all the cinders from the 
smokestack. Embarking at Naples, he went to 
liome, wliere he was entranced to see the historic 
spots of tlie Eternal City. Rome had for him more 
charms than Paiis. Crossing the Alps, he went to 
Geneva, and striking the Khine, lie proceeded by 
boat to Amsterdam, thence to Brussels, where he 
walked over the field of Waterloo. Leaving his 
family in Paris, he crossed to England and made 
a tour alone through Ireland and Scotland. 

As an American senator, Robert Toombs bore 
lettei*s of introduction to prominent people in 
Europe. His I'ejmtation was international, his ac- 
(juaintance with the diplomatists of the Old World 
was extensive, and his knowledge of the histoid'' 
and government of the different countries was 
complete. But he did not seek notoriety in his 
trip a])road. He presented none of his letteiu 
He prefeired to travel among the people, and at 
night, like Jean Valjcan, he loved to see the hour- 
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geois in their gardens and at tlieir ease, in oider to 
study tlieir habits and condition. He took great 
interest in the laborers. On one occasion he got 
down from his diligence to ask a man, who was 
drawing water from a well to irrigate the land, 
how much he was paid for this slow and cumber- 
some process. He was astonished to hear that it 
was but twelve cents a day. 

Mr. Toombs spoke the French language ; he 
Studied the people, and no man was a better judge 
of human nature. He said when he returned that .\ 
the Southern slave was better treated and was a 
l^etter laborer than most of the peasants whom he ^ 
had seen. 

His conversation during his European trip was 
bright and racy. He never fagged in body or 
mind. He never became a trifler or a tease. He 
was not a man who cared for his personal comforts 
or appetites. Occasionally he would abuse the 
hotels as being far behind the American hostelry. 
Now and then he would jest wdth his guide or in- 
dulge in bright raillery over the Italian peddler 
with the inevitable cigarette. He mad^ it a rule 
to smoke a cigar in every countiy, to test the to- 
bacco, and also to sample the wine of every nation. 
He drank but little at that time, never touching 
ardent spirits in any way. Good-humor, gocxl 
health, and happiness followed him as he made the 
circuit of the Continent. 
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Just three months were passed by him in the 
Old World. He arrived in New York in Septem- 
ber, 1855, where telegrams awaited him, swnmon- 
ing him to a desperate campaign in Greorgia. 

The contest in Georgia that year was sharp. 
The American party elected several members of 
Congress, but their candidate for Grovemor, Judge 
Andrews, was defeated by Herschel V. Johnson. 
The latter was one of the strongest Democrats in 
Georgia. He had, in 1853, been elected Governor 
over so able a man as Charles J. Jenkina 

Mr. Toombs plunged at once into the canvass 
and proceeded, in his own vigorous way, to fight 
the Know-nothings. 



CHAPTER XL 



TOOMBS IN BOSTON. 

In 1856, Mr. Toombs visited Boston, and de- 
livered a lecture upon slaveiy. It was a bold 
move, and many of liis friends advised against it. 
They did not see what good would come fiom the 
appearance of an extreme Southern man in the 
heart of abolitionism, cairying his doctrines to the 
very citadel of antislavery. But Toombs, with 
dramatic determination, decided to accept. Sev- 
eral Southern statesmen had been invited to ap- 
pear before Boston audiences, but prudence had 
kept them from complying. 

On the evening of the 24th of January, Mr. 
Toombs ascended the stage at Tremont Temple. 
A large audience greeted him. There was great 
curiosity to see the Southern leader. They ad- 
mired the splendid audacity of this man in coming 
to the place where Garrison had inveighed against 
slavery and had denounced the Constitution as a 
" league with HeU and a covenant with the DevU " ; 
where Wendell Phillips had exerted his matchless 
oratory, and where Charles Sumner had buUt up 
his reputation as an unflagging enemy of South- 
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em propagandisnL Mr. Toombs was in good trim 
for this supreme effort Inspired by the signifi- 
cance of liis mission, he seemed possessed of un- 
usual strength. His fine eye lighted with his 
theme, and his brow seemed stamped with confi- 
dence mther than defiance. His long, black hair 
was brushed from his forehead,, and his deep 
voice filled the historic hall. He was indeed a 
fine specimen of a man — ^a Saul among his f ellowa 
Possibly he was moved by the thought that he 
stood where Webster had pleaded for the Union, 
for concession, and for harmony six years before, 
when the people for the first time had turned 
from him and when Fanueil Hall had been closed 
against him. 

Senator Toombs was attended upon the stage 
by William and Nathan Appleton, whose guest 
he was. Their presence was a guarantee that the 
speaker should receive a respectful hearing. It 
was noticed at the outset that he had abandoned 
his fervid style of speaking. He delivered his 
address from notes in a calm and deliberate man« 
ner. He never prepai'ed a speech with so much 
care. His discourse was so logical and profound, 
his beai'ing so dignified and impressive, that his 
hearei's were reminded of Webster. 

It was evident early in the evening that his 
lecture would produce a powerful effect To 
many of his hearers his views were novel and 
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fresh, as they had never heard the Southern side 
of this great question. " With the exception of 
Sam Houston," said a New York paper, " Mr. 
Toombs is the only Southern man who has had 
the pluck to go into the antislavery camp and 
talk aloud of the Constitution. Other Southern 
men, not afraid to face Boston, have been afraid 
to face opinion at home." 

In referring to the clause of the Constitution 
providing for the return of fugitive slaves, Mr. 
Toombs was greeted by a hiss. The speaker 
turned in the direction of the noise and said, " I 
did not put that clause there. I am only giving 
the history of the action of your own John 
Adams; of your fathers and mine. You may 
hiss them if you choose." The effect was electri- 
cal. The hiss was disowned in a storm of applause. 
The readiness and good-nature of the retort swept 
Boston off her feet, and for one moment prejudice 
was forgotten. 

The New York Express declared that the 
speaker was earnest and deliberate, presenting his 
argument with great power, and his lecture of an 
hour and a half was, for the most part, listened to 
with respect and attention. There was some con- 
duct in the audience at the close which the Boston 
Journal was forced to denounce as " ungentle- 
manly." Three cheers, not unmixed with dissent, 
were given to the distinguished speaker. Some- 
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one called out, " When will Charles Sumner be 
allowed to speak in the South?" 

The New York Eoi^ess declared that "if 
Toombs and other hotheads would lecture in 
Syi'acuse, Oswego, Ashtabula, and other points of 
^Africa,' they would do a good deal of good in 
educating the innocents and becoming themselves 
educated and fi'eed from fire, froth, fury, and 
foUy." 

This lecture of Mr. Toombs at Boston will live 
as the most lucid defense of slavery in law and 
in practice ever delivered. Slavery has fallen and 
mankind has made up its verdict ; but this address 
will still be read Avith interest. 

He did not hesitate to say that Congress had no 
rigbt to limit, restrain, or impair slaveiy ; but, on 
the contrary, was bound to protect it. At the time 
of the Declaration of Independence, slavery was a 
fact. The Declaration did not emancipate a single 
slave; neither did the Articles of Confederation. 
The Constitution recognized slavery. Every clause 
relative to slavery was intended to strengthen and 
protect it. Congress had no power to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories. The clause gi^dng Con- 
gress power to make regulations for the Territories 
did not confer general juiisdiction. It was not 
proper nor just to prohibit slavery in the Terri- 
tories. Penning the negro up in the old States 
would only make him wretched and miserable, and 
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would not strike a single fetter from his limbs. 
Mr. Toombs simply asked that the common terri- 
tory be left open to the common enjoyment of all 
the people of the United States ; that they should 
be protected in their persons and property by the 
general government, until its authority be super- 
seded by a State constitution, when the character 
of their democratic institutions was to be deter- 
mined by the freemen thereof. " This," he said, 
"is justice. This is constitutional equity." Mr. 
Toombs contended that the compromise measures 
of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 
were made to conform to this policy. " I trust — I 
believe," he continued, "that when the transient 
passions of the day shall have subsided, and reason 
shall have resumed her dominion, it will be ap- 
proved, even applauded, by the collective body 
of the people." 

Uix)n the second branch of his theme, Mr. 
Toombs contended that so long as the African and 
Caucasian races co-exist in the same society, the 
subordination of the African is the normal and 
proper condition, the one which promotea the 
highest interests and greatest happiness of both 
races. The superiority of the white man over the 
black, he argued, was not transient or artificial. 
The Crown had introduced slavery among the 
American colonists. The question was not whether 
it was just to tear the African away from bondage 
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in his own country and plato liim here. England 
had settled that for us. When the colonies be- 
came free they found seven hundred thousand 
slaves among them. Our fathers had to accept 
the conditions and frame governments to cover it 
They incorporated no Utopian theories in their 
system. They did not so much concern thraiselves 
about what rights man might possibly have in a 
state of nature, as what rights he ought to have in 
a state of society. The lecturer maintained that 
under this system, the African in the slaveholding 
States is found in a better position than he has 
ever attained in any other age or country, whether 
in bondage or freedom. The great body of this 
race had been slaves in foreign lands and slaves in 
their native land. In the Eastern Hemisphere the 
Afiican had always been in a servile condition. 
In Hayti and Jamaica experiments had been tried 
of freeing them, under the auspices of France and 
England. Miseries had resulted and ruin over- 
whelmed the islands. "Fanaticism may palliate, 
but could not conceal the utter prostration of the 
race." The best specimens of the race were to be 
found in the Southeni States, in closest contact 
with slavery. The Nortli does not want the negro, 
does not encourage his immigration. The great 
fact of the inferiority of the race is admitted 
everywhere in our countiy. 

" Our political system gives the slave great and 
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valuable rights. His life is protected ; his person 
secured from assault against all others except his 
master, and his master's power in this respect is 
placed under salutary legal restriction." He gets 
a home, ample clothing and food, and is exempted 
from excessive labor. When no longer capable of 
labor, from age or disease, he is a legal charge 
upon his master. The Southern slave, he said, is a 
larger consumer of animal food than any population 
in Europe, and larger than any laboring population 
in the United States, and their natural increase is 
equal to that of any other people. Interest and 
humanity cooperate in hanmony for the well-being 
of slave labor. Labor is not deprived of its wages. 
Free labor is paid in money, the representative of 
products ; slave labor in the products themselves. 
The agricultural ^and unskilled laborers of England 
fail to earn the comforts of the Southern slave. 
The compensation of labor in the Old World has 
been reduced to a point scarcely adequate to the 
continuation of the race. 

" One-half the lands of the cotton States is an- 
nually planted in food crops. This half is con- 
sumed by the laborers and animals. The tenant 
in the North does not realize so much." 

Mr. Toombs believed that the Southern men 
were awakening to the conviction that tlie slave 
should be taught to read and write, as being of 
more use to himself, his mjister, and society. He 
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realized that the laws should protect maniiEige and 
other domestic ties, forbidding the separation of 
families, and stated that some of the slaveholding 
States had already adopted partial legislation for 
4he removal of these evils. But the necessities of 
life and the roving spirit of the white people pro- 
duced an infinitely greater amount of separation in 
families than ever happened to the colored race. 
" The injustice and despotism of England toward 
Ireland has produced more separation of Irish 
famines and sundered more domestic ties within 
the last ten years than African slavery has effected 
since its introduction into the United States." 
England keeps 100,000 soldiers, a large navy, and 
innumerable police to secure obedience to her social 
institutions, and physical force is the only guaran- 
tee of her social order, the only cement of her 
gigantic empire. The laws restrain the abuses 
and punish the crimes of the slave system. Slav- 
ery is impossible in England and Europe, because 
wages have gone down to a point where they are 
barely sufficient to support the laborer and his 
family. Capital could not. afford to own labor. 
Slavery ceased in England in obedience to this law, 
and not from any regard to liberty and humanity. 

Senator Toombs declared that the condition of 
the African might not be pennanent among us. 
He might find his exodus in the unvarying law of 
population. Increase of population may supply to 
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slavery its euthanasia in the general prostration of 
all labor. The emancipation of the negro in the 
West Indies had not made him a more useful or 
productive member of society. The slave States, 
with one-haK the white population, and between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 slaves, furnish three-fifths 
of the annual product of the republic. In this re- 
lation, the labor of the country is united with and 
protected by its capital, directed by the educated 
and intelligent. 

Senator Toombs combated the idea that slavery 
debased and enervated the white man. To the 
Hebrew race were committed the orders of the 
Most High. Slaveholding pnests ministered at 
their altars. Greece and Rome afforded the highest 
forms of civilization. Domestic slavery neither 
enfeebles nor deteriorates a race. Burke had de- 
( clared that the people of the Southern colonies of 
America were much more strongly, and with a 
higher and more stubl^om spirit, attached to liberty 
that those to the Northward. Such were our 
Gothic ancestors ; such were the Poles ; such will 
be all masters of slaves who are not slaves them- 
selves. In such a people the haughtiness of dom- 
ination combines itself with the spirit of freedom, 
fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 

Senator Toombs declared that, in the great 
agitation which for thirty years had shaken 
the national government to its foundation and 
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burst the bonds of Gluistian unity among the 
churches, the slaveholdmg States have scarcely 
felt the shock. Stability, progress, order, peace, 
content, prosperity reign through our bordenu 
Not a single soldier is to be found in our domain 
to overawe or protect society. Mr. Toombe pic- 
tured the progress of the Southern churches^ 
schools and colleges multiplying. None of these 
improvements had been aided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment " We have neither sought from it pro- 
tection for our private interests nor appropriations 
for our public improvements. They have been 
effected by the unaided individual efforts of an en- 
lightened, moral, and energetic people. Such is 
our social system aud such our condition under it. 
We submit it to the judgment of mankind, with 
the finn conviction that the adoption of no other, 
under such circumstances, would have exhibited 
the individual man, bond or fi'ee, in a higher de- 
velopment or society in a happier civilization." 

Mr. Toombs carried his principles into practice. 
He owned and operated several large plantations in 
Georgia, and managed others as agent or executor. 
He had the care of, possibly, a thousand slaves. 
His old family servants idolized him. Freedom 
did not alter the tender bond of affection. They 
clung to him, and many of them remained with 
him and ministered to his family to the day of his 
death. The old plantation negroes never failed to 
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receive liis bounty or good will. During the sale 
of a plantation of an insolvent estate Mr. Toombs, 
wlio was executor, wTote to his wdfe, " The slaves 
sold- well. There were few instances of the sepa- 
ration of families." He looked after the welfare of 
all his dependents. While he was in the anny, his 
faithful servants took care of his wife and little 
grandchildren, and during his long exile from his 
native land they looked after his interests and 
watched for his return. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



Buchanan's ADiain8rBATioi!r. 

The great contest of 1856 was coming on. A 
President was to be chosen* The relations of the 
sections wei-e more strained every day. The elec^ 
tions of 1854 had emboldened the antislaveiy 
men to form the Republican party, and to put 
out, as their candidate, John C. Fremont, "pio- 
neer and pathfinder," who had saved California 
to the Union. Fremont was not a statesman, but 
a hero of the kind who dazzled men, and was 
thought to be especially available as a presiden- 
tial candidate. " Free soil. Free men, Fi'^mont " 
was the cry, and it was evident that the Aboli- 
tionists had 8wej)t all the wavering Whigs into 
their lines and would make a detemiined fight 
The American party nominated Millaixi Fillmoi-e, 
and the Democracy, with a wealth of material 
and a non-sectional following, wheeled into line. 
President Pierce was willing to succeed himself. 
Stephen A. Douglas, who had rushed into the 
convention of 1852 with such reckless dash to put 
aside " the old fogies " of the party, was an avowed 
candidate. His championship of the ICansas-Ne- 
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braska bill had made liim a favorite in the South, 
although it injui'ed his chances at the North. It 
is not a little remai-kable that Douglas, whose 
candidacy had the effect of setting aside Buchanan 
for Pierce in 1852, should afterward have been 
the means of turning down Pierce for Buchanan, 

James Buchanan of Pennsylvania had just re- 
turned from London, where he had seized with 
dignity as American Minister. Free from recent 
animosities, he entered the field, fresh and full of 
prestige. He was nominated for President on the 
fifth day of the Democratic Convention, Georgia 
casting her vote for him. The Cincinnati plat- 
form adopted this plank: 

Resolved: That we recognize the right of the 
people of the Territories, including Kansas and 
Nebraska, acting through the legally and fairly 
expressed will of a majority of the actual resi- 
dents, and whenever the number of their inhabi- 
tants justifies it, to form a Constitution, either 
with or without domestic slavery, and to be ad- 
mitted into the Union u2)on terms of perfect equal- 
ity with all the other States." 

Among rthe causes contributing to the current 
bitterness was the assault made upon Charles 
Sumner, senator from Massachusetts, by Preston 
S. Brooks, a representative fi'om South Carolina, 
This happened in May, 1856, while Mr. Sunmer 
was sitting at his desk, after the Senate had ad- 
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jounied. Mr. Brooks, took exception to some 
remarks printed in Mr. Sumner's speech, entitled 
^'The Clime against Kansas.^ In this speech, the 
senator had referred, in rather caustic terras, to 
Senator Butler of South Carolina. The latter 
was a kinsman of Mr. Brooks. The weapon used 
by Mr. Brooks was a gutta-percha cane, and Sena- 
tor Sumner, who was a large, powerful man, in his 
effort to rise from his seat, forced his desk from its 
hinges and fell heavily to the floor. The assault 
created an immense sensation. It was associated 
in the heated minds at the North with the " slav- 
ery aggressions of the South." At the South, it 
was generally excused as the resentment of an 
impetuous young man to an insult offei'ed an 
elderly kinsman. Northern men denounced the 
assault in uniiieasured tenns on the floor of the 
House and Senate. TJie affair led to several chal- 
lenges between the representatives of both sec- 
tions. Congressman Brooks resigned his seat, but 
was immediately reelected. 

When Senator Sumner made his statement of 
the attack, he said that, after he was taken hx>m 
the floor, he saw his assailant standing between 
Senator Douglas and Senator Toombs. This led 
to the assertion by some pailies that the attack 
was premeditated, and that the senator from 
Illinois and the senator from Georgia, who w^ere 
strong political antagonists of Mr. Sumner, were 
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aiding and abetting it Both senators denied this 
. from their places. 

The political activity was not confined to the 
North. There was a large element in Georgia 
which disapproved of the Kansas-Nebraska bill as 
an unwise concession on the part of the South. 
This class, combined with the American party, 
presented an active front against the party led by 
Senator Toombs. No contest was ever waged 
more vigorously in Georgia. New blood and new 
issues were infused into the fight. Mr. Toombs 
was at the maximmn of his greatness. He took 
redoubled interest in the campaign in that the 
legislature to be chosen in 1857 was to elect liis 
successor to the Senate, and because tlie principles 
in this national contest were taking shape for a 
State campaign the following year. 



CHAPTER Xra. 

*0N THE stump" IN GEOBGIA. 

Among the young men on the stump that year 
was Benjamin H. Hill. He had come up from 
the plow-handles in Jasper County. Working his 
way to an education, he had graduated at the 
State University in 1845, with the first honors of 
his class. He was at this time barely more than 
thirty yeiirs of age, but he had won distinction at 
the bar and served his county in the State Senate. 
He was known for his aggressive, ringing elo- 
quence, and a clear, searching style which had 
made him something more than local reputation. 
It was undei*8tood that he was the choice of the 
American party for Governor, and it was assiuned 
that he would win his 82)iu^ in the national cam- 
paign. He did not hesitate to go into the thick- 
est of the light. He challenged Toombs and 
Stephens in their strongholds; on the 2 2d of Octo- 
ber meeting Mr. Stephens at his stamping-ground 
in Lexington, Oglethoq^e County, and the next 
day confronting Mr. Toombs at his home in Wash- 
ington, Ga, Tliere was a chaim in the very 
audacity of this young Georgian. The man who 
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would beard " the Douglas iu his liall " was a curi- 
osity to the people, for since the leadership of 
Toombs was established in 1844, no one, probably, 
had assumed to cross swords with him before his 
home peoj^le. The fact that young Hill had 
rather fixistrated Mr. Stephens, in their first meet- 
ing, gave him fresh imj^etus for his clash with 
Toombs. People flocked to Washington by thou- 
sands. A large part of the audience which had 
cheered Ben Hill in Oglethoipe followed him to 
AVilkes. 

The speaking took place in Andrews' Grove, a 
noble cluster of oaks near the town, and by break- 
fast-time the place was filled with carriages and 
wagons. The red hills leading to Washington 
were alive with fanners and their wives and 
children, wheeling into the grove to heai* the noble 
veteran and the brilliant young stranger debate 
upon current topics. Old and young men were 
there, and babies in aims. It was before the days 
of a universal press. People took theii* politics 
fi'om the stump. They were traiued in the great 
object-lessons of public life. The humble farmer 
knew all about the Missouri Compromise and the 
Nebraska bill. What 'they had learned was 
thorough. Every man was a politician. 

Ben Hill opened the discussion. He had the 
advantage of being a new and untried man, while 
Toombs and Stephens had spread their records 
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upon the pages of hundreds of speeches. In those 
days of compromises and new departures^ it was 
easy for a quick, bright fellow to make capital 
out of the apparent inconsistencies of public men. 
Hill was a master of repartee. He pictured 
Toombs' change from Whig to Democrat He 
made a daring onslaught upon Toombs. Hill's 
bump of reverence was not large, and the way he 
handled this great statesman was a surprise. He 
did not hesitate to call him "Bobuel,'' and to try 
to convict him out of his own mouth of error. 

Toombs sat back with his fine features lit with 
scorn. His facial expression was a rare part of 
his strength. He seemed to repel with his look 
the impudence of tlus fearless young statesman. 
Hill saw the eflEect of his own audacity, and " plied 
his blows like wintry rain." A keen observer of 
this dramatic by-play declares that the pose of 
these two men reminded him of Landseer's picture 
of " Dignity and Impudence." 

Hill declai'ed that Toombs had been in Con- 
gress, " sleeping over our rights." Toombs retorted, 
"I have been protecting your rights and your 
childi'en's rights in spite of yourselves." 

Hill chained that Toombs had tried to dodge 
the issues of this campaign. Toombs, when he 
answered this part, cried out to the people im- 
petuously: "Did I dodge the question, when in 
the presence of two thousand people, in the City 
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of Augusta, and as I was about to travel in foreign 
lands, I denounced tlie secret midnight organiza- 
tion which was being fastened upon the free- 
men of the South? An organization whose chief 
measure was to prescribe a religious test in this 
land of liberty, and raise up a barrier to the en- 
trance of the sons of the Old World, whose gallant 
sires aided us in achieving our independence ? 

" Did I dodge, when, just before putting my 
foot on shipboard, I wrote a letter to my beloved 
South, warning them against this insidious organi- 
zation creeping into their midst, piloted by dark 
lanterns to midnight lodges ? Did I dodge, when, 
hearing, as I traveled, that this deadly order had 
taken hold and fastened its fangs in my State, I 
suspended my travels and took the first ship that 
bore me back to my native shores, and, raised my 
cry against these revolutionary measures ? 

"Did I dodge, when, as soon as landing in 
Georgia, I traveled all night and spoke all next 
day against these blighting measures ? If this be 
called dodging, I admit that I dodged, and the 
gentleman can make the most of it." 

Mr. Hill declared that the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
embodied the principles of " squatter sovereignty " 
and alien suflErage. The bill was not identical with 
the Utah and New Mexico bill, as Toombs and 
Stephens had alleged. The restrictive provisions 
of the Utah bill would prohibit this Territorial 
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Legislature from excluding slavery. It could not 
do that until it became a State, while the Kansas 
bill allowed a majority of the actual residents to 
determine whether slavery should or should not 
exist, even prior to its admission as a State. He 
denounced the Kansas bill as a cheats a swindle, 
and a surrender of our dearest rights. As to the 
National Convention, Mr. Hill declared that the 
South may have framed the platform, but the 
Noi-th secured the candidate. Mr. Hill, relative to 
territorial questions, recognized the right of native 
bom and naturalized citizens of the United States, 
permanently residing in any Territory, to frame a 
constitution and laws and to regulate their social 
and domestic affaii's in their own way. The 
American party proposed to extend tlie teim re- 
quired for natui'alization and to bar the foreigners 
from holding office. Mr. Hill had strong sympa- 
thizers in the extreme Southern Rights' men, who 
were on hand in abundance. 

Mr. Toombs replied with gi^eat dignity and 
warmth. He said that the Nebraska bill was a 
reiteration of the true intent of the compromise 
measures of 1850 ; that whoever opposed the Kan- 
sas bill was opposed to the South. It was a touch- 
stone for fixing party affiliations. It only canied 
out the Georgia platform protesting against Con- 
gressional prohibition of slavery in the Tenitories. 
He paid high tiibute to Douglas as a patriot 
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and friend to the South. " Whoever condemned 
Douglas needed watching himself." Mr. Toombs 
charged that the representatives of the Know-noth- 
ing party had voted for the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
and now claimed ignorance of its provisions. He 
denied that either he or Mr. Stephens had declared 
that the Kansas bill was identical with the Utah 
bill. Mr. Hill insisted that they had said so. Af- 
finnance and denial became heated, and talk of 
holding each other " personally responsible " was 
indulged in, but pretty soon the debate went back 
into the political grooves. Mr. Toombs denied 
that the bill was a " Pandora's box of evil," or that 
its passage was violative of the good faith of the 
South. This part of his argument, of course, was 
directed to meet Northern criticism. " The North," 
Mr. Toombs said, " had tried, by the AVilmot Pro- 
viso, to legislate the South out of the right of equal 
enjoyment of the Territories. The South had en- 
deavored to take the question of these rights out 
of Congress, to establish the doctrine of non-inter- - 
vention." This doctrine triumphed in 1850 and, 
despite the assertion of his opponent, was reafRiTned 
in the Kansas-Nebraska Act. This Act of 1854 
was the great measure of justice and equality to the 
South. 

Mr. Toombs ridiculed the assertion of Millard 
Fillmore that the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise was a violation of a sacred compact. " Fill- 
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more/' said Mr. Toombs^ ^'is an amiable^ dever 
sort of fellow, not to be trusted upon the great 
questions now before the country. He had with- 
held action upon the compromise measures of 
1850 until his attorney-general told him that he 
must sign them." 

Someone reminded Toombs that he had sup- 
ported Fillmore for vice president in 1848. He 
replied, " Yes, and I said then, that if Fillmore 
was at the head of the ticket, I would not support 
it." Several persons in the audience declared that 
they had heard him say it " I am glad to know," 
said he, " that, since my opponents address you 
people as if you had no sense, you, at least, have 
shown that you have memories." 

Turning to the crowd who had cheered the 
opposition speaker, Mr. Toombs said : " For those 
of you who have yelled so long and lustily, when 
your dearest rights were assailed, I can but feel 
the profoundest commiseration. Should you con- 
tinue in your wild strife against the experience of 
the past, 1 look to a kind Providence and to wise 
men to protect you from youi'selves." 

In regard to aliens in America, Mr. Toombs 
said : " I go for giving them all — the oppressed of 
all nations — a i)lace of refuge, and say even to the 
paupei's and criminals ; * We \\ill forgive you for 
the past and try you for the future.' You may 
start in your railroad and go to Memphis, and then, 
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follow the setting sun day by day, and week by 
week, until you find him setting in the Pacific 
Ocean, and all the time you are passing over fertile 
lands where industry and thrift may meet appro- 
priate rewards, and the blessings of liberty and 
peace find a resting-place in the bosom of free- 
dom." 

Mr. Hill said that Toombs was a turncoat. He 
had been a Whig, and now he abused the Whigs. 
Mr. Toombs told the people that he came not to 
abuse the Democrats or Whigs, but with the 
weapon of truth and the shield of the Constitution 
to aid in preserving the Union and maintaining the 
rights of the South. He did not appear before 
the people to carry majorities, but to promote their 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. Toombs was charged with being a disunion- 
ist He said he stood upon the Georgia platform 
of 1850, and leaning upon that faithful support, 
" I Avill say, that should Fremont be elected, I will 
not stand and wait for fire, but will call upon my 
countrymen to take to that to which they mil be 
driven — the sword. If that be disunion, I am a 
disunionist. If that be treason, make the most of 
it. You see the traitor before you." 

Opinion as to the result of the debate at Wash- 
ington was divided. Good judges thought that 
Mr. Hill relied too much on the ad captandum 
argument, and did not meet the points of Mr. 
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Toombs ; but there are men living in Washington 
who heard the great contest and who delight to 
tell how the young warrior from Troup chaiged 
right into the enemy's camp, and rode away with 
the laurels of the day. 

Buchanan was elected President in November. 
He carried nineteen States, Georgia among them. 
Buchanan and Breckenridge received 174 electoral 
votes and 1,838,169 popular votes. 

Fremont carried eleven States and 114 electoral 
votes, receiving 1,341,264 popular votes. Fillmore 
carried Maryland with 8 electoral votes. His vote 
through the country amounted to 874,534. 

Mr. Toombs, while a member of Congress, be- 
came possessed of a large tract of land in Texas. 
It was known as the Peter's Colony Grant, which 
had never been settled. The lands, he was in- 
formed by a competent surveyor, were valuable^ 
and free to settlers. They comprised about 90,000 
acres in Northern Texas, on tlie clear fork of the 
Trinity, in the neigh})orhood of Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Mr. Toombs had a clear head and keen 
perception for business. His temperament was 
restless and fiery. His life had been spent at the 
bar and in the fonim. IIis,gift« of oratory were 
remarkable. It was a strange combination which 
added shrewd business sense, but he liad it in an 
eminent degree. He was a princely liver, but a 
careful financier. He saw that this part of Texas 
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must some day bloom into an empire, and fifty 
years ago he gave $30,000 for this tract of land. 
As Texas commenced to fill up the squatters oc- 
cupied some of the most valuable parts of the 
country and refused to be removed. These desper- 
ate fellows declared that they did not believe there 
was any such man as Toombs, the reputed owner 
of the land ; they had never seen him, and certainly 
they would not consent to be dispossessed of their 
holdings. 

It was in 1857 that Senator Toombs, accom- 
panied by a few of his friends, decided to make a 
trip to Texas and view his large landed posses- 
sions. For himdreds of miles he traveled on horae- 
back over the plains of Texas, sleeping at night 
in a buffalo robe. He was warned by his agents 
that he had a very desperate set of men to deal 
with. But Toombs was pretty determined him- 
self. He summoned the squatters to a parley at 
Fort Worth, then a mere spot in the wilderness. 
The men came in squads, mounted on their mus- 
tangs, and bearing over their saddles long squirrel 
rifles. They were ready for a shrewd bargain or 
a sharp vendetta. Senator Toombs and his small 
coterie were aimed ; and standing against a tree, 
the landlord confronted his tenants or trespassers, 
he hardly knew which. He spoke firmly and 
pointedly, and pretty soon convinced the settlers 
that they were dealing with no ordinary man. He 
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said he was willing to allow each squatter a cer- 
tain sum for betterments, if they would move off 
his land, or, if they preferred to stay, he would 
sell the tract to each man at wild-land prices ; but^ 
failing in this, they must move away, as he had 
the power to put them out, and would certainly 
use it. There was a good deal of murmuring and 
caucussing among the men, but they concluded 
that there was a man named Toombs, and that he 
meant what he said. The matter was settled in a 
business way, and Senator Toombs rode back over 
the prairies, richer by a hundred thousand dollars. 
These lands were immensely, valuable during the 
latter part of his life. They formed the bulk of 
his fortune when the war closed ; and during his 
stay in Paris, an exile from his country, in 1866, 
he used to say that he consumed, in liis personal 
expenses, an acre of dirt a day. The land was 
then worth about five dollars an acre. 

It was while he was retumini? home from his 
Texas trip that the postman met him on the 
plains and delivered a letter from Georgia. This 
was in July, 1857. The letter announced that 
the Democratic State Convention in Georgia had 
adjourned, after nominating for Governor Joseph 
E. Brown. Senator Toombs read the letter and, 
looking uj) in a dazed way, asked, " And who in 
the devil is Joe Brown ? " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1856. 

There was a good deal of significance in tLe 
inquiiy. There was a hot campaign ahead. The 
opposition party, made up of Know-nothings and 
old-line Whigs, had nominated Benjamin H. Hill 
for Governor. Senator Toombs knew that it 
would require a strong man to beat him. Besides 
the Governor, a legislature was to be chosen 
which was to elect a successor to Senator Toombs 
in the Senate. He was personally interested in 
seeing that the Democratic party, with which he 
had been in full accord since the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, had a strong leader in the 
State. All the way home he was puzzling in his 
brain about " Joe Brown." 

About the time that he returned, he was in- 
formed that Hill and Brown had met at Glen 
Spring, near Athens. A large crowd had at- 
tended the opening discussion. Howell Cobb 
wrote to Senator Toombs that lie had better take 
charge of the campaign himself, as he doubted 
the ability of Judge Brown to handle "Hill of 
Troup." 
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Joseph E. Brown had come up from the people, 
le was a native of Pickens^ S. C, of old Scotch- 
rish stock that had produced Calhoun and 
ALndrew Jackson. The late Henry W. (Jrady, in 
bright fancy sketch, once declared that the 
ancestors of Joseph E. Brown lived in Ireland, 
and that ^^For seven generations, the ancestors of 
Joe Brown have been restless, aggressive rebels — 
for a longer time the Toombses have been daunt- 
less and intolerant followers of the King. At 
the siege of Londonderry, Margaret and James 
Brown were within the walls, starving and fight- 
ing for William and Mary ; and I have no doubt 
there were hard-riding Toombses outside the walls, 
charging in the name of the peevish and unhappy 
James. Certain it is that forty years before, the 
direct ancestors of Robert Toombs, in their estate, 
were hiding the good King Charles in the oak at 
Boscobel, where, I have no doubt, the father and 
uncle of the Londonderry Brown, with cropped hair 
and severe miem, were proguing about the place 
with their pikes, searching eveiy bush in the 
namfe of Cromwell and the psalm-singers. From 
these initial points sprang the two strains of 
blood — ^the one affluent, impetuous, prodigal, the 
otlier slow, resolute, forceful. From these ances- 
tors came the two men — the one superb, ruddy, 
fashioned with incomparable gi*ace and fullness — 
the other pale, thoughtful, angular, stripped down 
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to brain and sinew. From these opposing theories 
came the two types : the one patrician, imperious, 
swift in action, and brooking no stay ; the other 
democratic, sagacious, jealous of rights, and sub- 
mitting to no opposition. The one for the king, 
the other for the people." 

T^ung Joe Brown had taught school, studied 
law, finally completing his course at Yale College. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1845. In 1849 he 
was elected as a Democrat to the State Senate by 
Cherokee County. In 1851 he had been a South- 
em Rights' man, voting for McDonald against 
Cobb, the Union candidate for Governor. In 
1852 he was Democratic elector for Pierce. In 
1855 he was elected by the people judge of the 
Blue Ridge Circuit. He was veiy strong in 
Xorth Georgia. The convention which selected 
him as the candidate for Governor met in Mill- 
edgeville, June 24, 1857. The Democrats had 
no lack of eminent men. There were candidates 
enough. James Gardner, the brilliant and in- 
cisive editor of the Augusta Constitiitioiialistj led 
the ballot, but Brown was finally brought in as a 
compromise man. His nomination was a surprise. 

When Senator Toombs met the young nominee, 
by appointment, to talk over the campaign, he 
found that he was full of good sense and sagacity. 
He joined him in his canvass, lending his own 
name and prestige to the Democratic meetings. 
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But he found much shrewdness and homely wis- 
dom about Joseph E. Brown, and he became con- 
vinced that he was able to make his way to the 
favor of the people without outside aid. The 
Democratic nominee proved his ability to stand 
before the luminous oratory of Ben HDl himsell 
BrowTi had courage, clearness, and tact, with grow- 
ing ability and confidence. He sooii developed 
the full strength of the Democratic party, which, 
in Georgia, was overwhelming. Joseph E. Browm 
was elected Governor, and the last vestige of the 
American party went down in 1857. The le^s- 
lature was overwhelmingly Democratic. 

On the 6th of November, 1857, Mr. Toombs 
wrote from Milledgeville to his wdfe, pending the 
election of United States Senator : 

I got here Wednesday and found the usual turmoil 
and excitement. Governor McDonald is here and has 
been trying hard to beat me, but I find very unexpected 
and gratifying unanimity in my favor, llie party met 
this evening and nominated me by acclamation, with but 
two or three dissenting votes, and they speak of bringing 
on the election to-morrow. I am very anxious to see you, 
and am tired of wandering about in excited crowds ; but I 
suppose after to-morrow I will have peace, so far as I am 
concerned, for the next six years. I think I shall be en- 
titled to exemption from the actual duties of future cam- 
paigns to stay at home with you. 

He was reelected to the United States Senate 
for the teim beginning Mai'ch 4, 1857, 
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When President Buchanan was inaugui-ated, he 
announced that a case was pending in the Sui^reme 
Court upon the occupation of the Territories. By 
this decision he would abide. The day after the 
inauguration the decision was announced. It was 
the celebrated Dred Scott case. It fell like a 
bomb into the antislavery camp. The great ques- 
tion involved was whether it was competent for 
Congress, dii'ectly or indirectly, to exclude slavery 
fi*om the Temtories of the United States. The 
Supreme Court decided that it was not. Six 
judges out of eight made this decision. The 
opinion was delivered by Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney. 

This decision added to the fury of the stonn. 
It was announced that the Chief Justice had an- 
nounced the doctrine that " negroes had no rights 
that a white man was bound to respect " ; a senti- 
ment so atrocious that this official rei^elled it with 
indignation. Efforts were made to bury the Chief 
J ustice in obloquy. 

The struggle over the admission of Kansas into 
the Union was prolonged in Congress. But the 
situation in Kansas became warmer every year. 
The Eastern immigrant societies were met by in- 
roads of Missouri and Southern settlers. A state 
of civil war virtually obtained in 1856-57, and 
throughout Buchanan's administration there was 
a sharp skirmish of new settlers and a sharp 
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maneuver of parties for position. The (?eoigia 
State Democratic Convention of 1857 demanded 
the removal of Robert J. Walker, who had been 
appointed Governor of Kansaa He was a Southern 
man, but was regarded as favoring the antialavery 
pai-ty in its eflFoi^ts to organize the Territory. The 
trutli was, as Senator Toombs had clearly foreseen 
and expressed in his speech in the Senate in 1856, 
Kansas was destined to be a free State, and amid 
the violence of the agitation, confined to no one 
side, was marching steadily toward this destiny. 
The administration favored the admission of Kansas 
with the Lecompton Constitution, which was 
decidedly favorable to the proslaveiy men. Sen- 
ator Douglas opposed this plan. He had become 
committed to the policy of squatter sovereignty 
during the debate on the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 
1854. He contended that the settlers of a Tem- 
tory could deteiiniue the character of their institu- 
tions, a position which the Buchanan party de- 
nounced as inconsistent with Democratic principles. 
IVIr. Douglas indoi^sed the Dred Scott decision, 
but maintained his position on populai* sovereignty'. 
He became at once unpopular with the rank and 
file of the Southern Democracy, with whom he 
had long been a favorite. He was also estranged 
from the administration, and it was evident that 
he would have no easy matter to be reelected 
United States Senator. This election came off ux 
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the fall of 1858. It was cleai' to him that, to 
maintain his prominence in politics, he must cany 
Illinois. Unless he could save his own State his 
chance for President was gone. So he went into 
this memorable canvass with his own party divided 
and a determined opponent in the person of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The young Republican party in 
Illinois had been gathering strength with each 
new phase of the slavery question. 

The joint debate between Douglas and Lincoln 
was memorable. As a dexterous debater, Douglas 
had no equal in the Union. He was strong on the 
stump and incomparable in a popular assembly. 
Without grace or imagination, he was yet a plausi- 
ble, versatile man, quick and ingenious, resolute 
and ready, with a rare faculty for convincing men. 
He was small and sinewy, with smooth face, bright 
eye, and broad brow, and his neighboi-s called him 
the " Little Giant." He could be specious, even 
fallacious ; he employed an ad captandum kind of 
oratory, which was taking with a crowd and con- 
fusing to an adversary. The man who met him 
in these debates was a tall, impressive personage, 
rough, original, but direct and thoroughly sincere. 
In many points he was the opposite of Douglas. 

He was rather an ill-ordered growth of the early 
West, a man who had toDed and suffered from his 
youth up. He was full of sharp comers and rough 
edges, and his nature was a strange mixture of pa- 
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tience and melanclioly. As Mr. Stephens said, he 
regarded slavery " in the light of a religious mysti- 
cism/' and believed that his mission to beat it down 
was God-ordained. And yet he was a statesman, 
a public man of breadth and prominence, a speaker 
of force and persuasion. He had the robust cour- 
age of a pioneer and the high purpose of a re- 
f oimer. It was in this debate that Mr. Lincoln, at 
Freeport, 111., asked Mr. Douglas that memorable 
question, on the stump : " Can the people of a Ter- 
ritory, in any lawful way, exclude slavery from 
their limits, prior to the formation of a State con- 
stitution?" Mr. Douglas promptly answered, 
"Yes." This was his doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty. But the answer cost him the Democratic 
nomination to the Presidency. The theory that a 
mass of settlers, squatting in a Territory, could fix 
and determine the chai*acter of the Territory's 
domestic institutions, was repugnant to a large por- 
tion of the Southern people. They claimed that un- 
der the Dred Scott decision, slavery already existed 
in the Tendtories, and must be protected by the 
Constitution; and that it was not competent for 
the people to determine for themselves the ques- 
tion of slavery or no slavery, until they formed a 
constitution for admission into the Union as a 
State. 

The election in Illinois, in the fall of 1858, gave 
Stephen A. Douglas a majority of eight in the 
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General Assembly over Abraham Lincoln, and 
Douglas was reelected for the new term. In this 
contest he had been opposed by the Buchanan 
Democrats, who cast over 8000 votes in Illinois. 

In the Senate, the debate on popular sovereignty 
was renewed. This time Jefferson Davis, a sena- 
tor from Mississippi, attacked this position as in- 
compatible with the Constitution and the laws. 
Mr. Davis was a skillful debater. His mind was 
singulai'ly graceful and refined. He was eloquent, 
logical, and courageous. His career as soldier and 
statesman, as War Minister under Pierce, and as 
senator for Mississipi^i, made him a prominent 
figure. He was cultured, classical, and well 
rounded, equipped by leisure and long study 
for the cai'eer before him. He had vanquished 
Sergeant S. Prentiss in public discussion over the 
national bank, and contested, inch by inch, the 
domination of Henry S. Foote in Mississippi. His 
career in the Mexican war had been a notable one. 
Allied to Zachary Taylor by marriage, a West 
Pointer by training, a Southern planter by occupa- 
tion, he was a typical defender of slavery as it ex- 
isted. Davis was as slender and frail as Douglas 
was compact and sinewy. Like Lincoln, his mind 
grasped great principles, while Douglas was fighting 
for points and expedients. 

Douglas declared that the tenitorial settler 
could determine whether slavery should exist, by 
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his influence in providing or withholding police 
power ; although he denied the constitutional ri^t 
to legislate slavery out of the Territories^ yet he 
believed the "popular sovereign ^ could, by means 
of "unfriendly legislation^" bar out the Southern 
settler with his slaves. It was not diffi<mlt for Mr. 
Davis to impale him upon this plea. 

Senator Douglas had saved his seat in the Sen- 
ate, but his position in the Democratic party was 
weakened. The Lecompton Constitution passed 
the Senate in spite of Douglases steady opposition* 

Senator Toombs took no pai't in the subtleties 
of the Douglas-Davis debate. He listened to the 
refinements of that discussion with decided convic- 
tions of his own, but with clear appreciation of the 
fact that every point scored against Douglas was 
cleaving the Democratic party in twain. Mr. 
Toombs favored the adoption of the Lecompton 
Constitution, but when it was rejected by the 
House, he promptly accepted the English compro- 
mise, to refer the matter back to the people. Mr. 
Toombs had always been partial to Douglas. In 
the campaign of 1856 he declared, in Georgia, that 
" the man who condemned Senator Douglas needed 
watching himself." He viewed with some pain 
the Douglas departure over popular sovereignty ; 
indeed he once declared that had he not been 
called away from the Senate for quite a time in 
1856, Mr. Douglas would never have gone ofE 
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on this tangent. When asked if Douglas were 
really a great man, Senator Toombs, in 1860, an- 
swered with characteristic heartiness and exagger- 
ation, " There has been but one greater, and he, 
the Apostle Paul." 

It was very evident that the people of the South 
would demand new guarantees for the protection 
of slavery against the dogma of popular sover- 
eignty. The platform of the Cincinnati convention, 
upon which Buchanan had been elected, must be 
recast. The platfonn had declared that immigrants 
to any part of the public domain were to settle the 
question of slavery for themselves. The new 
plank, which President Buchanan framed, was that 
the government of a Territory was provisional and 
temporaiy, and during its existence, all citizens of 
the United States had an equal right to settle with 
their property in th^ Territory, without their 
rights, either of person or property, being de- 
stroyed or impaired by Congressional or Territo- 
rial legislation. The two last words contained the 
gist of the resolution, which was aimed at Senator 
Douglas. However right as an abstract principle, 
Mr. Stephens declared that this was a departure 
from the doctrine of non-intervention. 

It was at this time that Senator Toombs made 
one of the most important speeches of his life. 
This was delivered in Augusta, Ga., September 8, 
1859, during an exciting campaign. Governor 
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Brown was a candidate for reelection, and a strong 
opposition party had developed in Gwrgia, repre- 
senting the extreme Southern sentiment 

Senator Toombs said that the opposition to the 
Kansas bill had continued because it was said to 
recognize the right of the people of a Territory, 
through the Territorial legislature, to establish or 
prohibit slavery. " When we condemned and ab- 
rogated Congressional intervention against us^^ 
said he, ^Hhat was a great point gained* Congress 
had actually excluded us from the Territories for 
thirty years. The people of a Territory had in no 
instance attempted such an iniquity. I considered 
it wise, prudent, and politic to settle the question 
against our common enemy, Congress, even if I left 
it unsettled as to our known friends, the people of 
the Territories. We could not settle the question 
of the power of the people over slavery while in a 
teiritorial condition, because Democrats diflFered 
on that point. We, therefore, declared in the Kan- 
sas bill that we left the people of the Territories 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. We decided to 
refer the question to the Supreme Court It has 
gone there and been decided in our favor. The 
Southern friends of the measure repudiate the 
principle of squatter sovereignty. I stand its 
steady and uncompromising adversary. ^ The doc- 
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trine of Douglas has not a leg to stand upon. Yet 
I do not belong to those who denounce him. The 
organization of the Democratic party leaves this an 
open question, and Mr. Douglas is at full liberty to 
take either side he may choose, and if he maintains 
his ground of neither making nor accepting new 
tests of political soundness, I shall consider him a 
political friend, and will accept him as the repre- 
sentative of the party, whatever it may tender him. 
I do not hesitate to tell you that, \vith his errors, I 
prefer him and would support him to-morrow 
against any opposition leader in America. 

" We are told," said Mr. Toombs," that we must 
put a new plank in the platform of the Democratic 
party, and demand the affirmance of the duty of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in a Territory, where 
such Territory may fail to discharge this duty. I 
reply, I do not think it is wise to do the thing 
proposed, and the inducement would not help the 
proposition. While I have already asserted full 
and complete power of Congress to do this, I think, 
w4th Mr. Madison, that it should be prudently and 
carefully exercised, and it ought not to be exer- 
cised until the occasion is imperative. There has 
l>een no occasion, from 1789 to this hour, calling 
for it, and I am more than willing that the Terri- 
torial settlers shall continue to govern themselves 
in their own way, so long as they respect tlie rights 
of all the people. I will not insult them by sup- 
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posing them capable of disregarding the Gonstita- 
tion of the United States, or by assuming that they 
are incapable of honest self-government. 

"No; I shall prescribe no new test of party 
fealty to Northern Democrats, those men who have 
hitherto stood with honor and fidelity upon their 
engagements. They have maintained the truth to 
their own hurt. They have displayed a patriotism, 
a magnanimity rarely equaled in the world's his- 
tory, and I shall endeavor, in sunshine and in storm, 
w ith your approbation if I can get it, without it if 
I must, to stand by them with fidelity equal to 
their great deserts. If you will stand with nie, we 
shall conquer faction in the North and South, and 
shall save the country from the curse of being ruled 
by the combination now calling itself the opposi- 
tion. We shall leave this country to our children 
as we found it — united, strong, prosperous and 
happy." 

This was a memorable speech, strong, sincere, 
and conservative, and had a marked effect It was 
intended, not only to influence the canvass then 
pending, but to have an effect in controlling the 
National convention to be held six months later. It 
was copied far and wade, and the success of the 
State candidates whom Mr. Toombs supported 
showed that its statesmanlike utterances were 
adopted overwhelmingly in Georgia 
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JOHN brown's RAH). 

BrrT events were moving fast and furiously. The 
times needed no new Mirabeau. The people 
were slowly welding a revolution, which must 
sweep statesmen from their feet and bear upon its 
fierce current the strong and weak alike. It haa 
been asserted, and wdth truth, that disunion was 
precipitated by the people, not by the politicians — 
by the North as well as by the South. 

The raid of John Brown of Kansas into Vii'ginia 
was not an event which would have stiiTed the 
people in ordinary times. It was the wild foray 
of a fanatic, who tried to stir up a slave insurrec- 
tion. He was captured, tried, convicted, and 
hanged. There were demoralized followers and 
duped negroes with him, when he was overcome 
by Colonel Robert E. Lee, with a detachment of 
marines, at Harper's Ferr}\ This affair created a 
feverish excitement. The South did not know 
how far this movement extended, nor by what au- 
thority it had been started. The crimin ftl waa 
execrated at the South and intemperately defended 
at the North. The man, w ho under normal con- 
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(litiong of society would have been sent to the 
insane asylum, was sentenced speedily to the gal- 
lows and mourned as a martyr by many at the 
North. Bells were tolled in his honor. Following 
this remarkable episode, several free States passed 
strong laws against the detention of fugitive slaves^ 
and the Northern press and pulpit teemed with 
new lessons and fresh morals. John Brown^s body, 
in the language of the sentimental diige, '^lay 
raoldering in his grave"; but the q>irit of the 
Kansas boomer actually pervaded the land. 

What the Dred Scott decision had wrought at 
the North, the Ossawatomie raid awoke at the 
South. The main features of Buchanan's adminis- 
tration to hasten the " in^epressible conflict " were 
the well-weighed words of the Chief Justice and 
the wild invasion of a border ruffian. Strange 
paradox, but such were the influences at work 
in those disordered times. Men lost their moor- 
ings, and political parties abandoned settled poli- 
cies. Events crowded with remorseless impact 
upon certain civil strife. 

Under this new condition of things Mr. Toombs 
raade his great " door-sill " speech in the United 
States Senate, on the 24th of January, 1860. It 
was upon the resolution offered by Senator Doug- 
las calling for a measure of protection of each 
State and Territory against invasion by the au- 
thorities and inhabitants of every other State and 
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Territory. Senator Toombs declared that the 
resolution opened up a new page in the histoiy 
of our country. It was a step in the right direc- 
tion. He feared that the disease lay too deep 
for the remedy. Heretofore the people of the 
United States could grapple and surmount all 
difficulties, foreign an(l domestic. A spirit of 
nationality, a common interest, a common dan- 
ger, earned the country through revolutions. 
Now all this has changed. The feeling of loy- 
alty and common destiny is rapidly passing away. 
Hostility to the compact of the Union, to the tie 
which binds us together, finds utterance in the 
tongues of millions of our countrymen, animates 
their bosoms, and leads to the habitual disregard 
of the plainest duties and obligations. Large 
bodies of men now feel and know that party 
success involves danger; that the result may 
bring us face to face with revolution. 

" The fundamental principles of our Union are 
assailed, invaded, and threatened with destruction ; 
our ancient rights and liberties are in danger; the 
peace and tranquillitj^ of our homes have been in- 
vaded by lawless violence, and their further inva- 
sion is imminent ; the instinct of seK-presen^ation 
arras society to their defense." 

Mr. Toombs contended that this was no new 
principle introduced into our Constitution. It 
was inserted in the ordinance of 1787. The New 



England Confederation adopted it in 1643, The 
Supreme Jtidici:il tribunal of Prussia affirmed it :is 
the public law of Eui'Ope am late aa 1855. It \vm 
ii^owledged to 1)6 a eo^nd priBctple of ptiiiE&. 
law in the days c^Feficleqr and its violation hy 
one €>f the Stntn^^ of Oiref^f* ^ran the vhu4 vtmy^p' of 
the Felopoimefciiau War^ \vhii!li devastated Greeos 
for twenty-one yearn The Megareans had gi 
irfugi^ f<} the revolted slaves of Atliens," 

"I say," he continued, "the bargain is broken- 
broken by the States whose policy I have re- 
viewed ; broken by the Republican party, which 
did the work in their legislatures and elsewhere. 
Their hands are soiled with the blood of the com- 
pact. They cannot be permitted to minister at its 
altar. Their representatives on this floor mock at 
constitutional obligations; jeer at oaths. They 

have lost their shame with theu* virtue In 

the name of the people, I repeat, I demand the 
bond. In the name of every true and honest man 
at the North as well as the South, I demand the 
resumption of your plighted faith. Upon these 
terms I have ever been willing to let the Union 
stand, but upon no other. 

" Who is responsible for the murder, treason, and 
arson of John Brown ? I have never known of 
his acts being approved or palliated by any other 
person than a Republican. Thousands of them 
have done it and are now doing it. In charging 
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this dark catalogue of crime against this organiza- 
tion, I would not be unjust. I have no doubt 
that thousands of persons belonging to that organ- 
ization throughout the North, loathe and despise 
John Brown's raid; but it is equally tme that 
there are other thousands in the same organization 
who do approve it. They tell us that they con- 
demn his acts, but admire his heroism. I think 
the Republican party must be pressed for a hero. 
The * Newgate Cdendar ' can furnish them with a 
dozen such saints. To ^die game' and not to 
^ peach ' are sometimes useful, if not heroic, virtues 
in an accomplice. The thousands of blind Repub- 
licans who do openly approve the treason, muixier, 
and arson of John Brown, get no condemnation 
from their party for such acts. They are its main 
defenders and propagandists all over the North, 
and, therefore, the party is in moral complicity with 
the criminal himself. No society can long exist 
in peace under these injuries, because we are in 
virtual civil war ; hence, I denounce their authoi^s, 
the Republican party, as enemies of the Constitu- 
tion and enemies of my countiy. 

" It is vain, in face of these injuries, to talk of 
peace, fraternity, and common countiy. There is 
no peace ; there is no fraternity ; there is no com- 
mon country ; all of us know it. 

" Sir, I have but little more to add — nothing 
for myself. I feel that I have no need to pledge 
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my poor services to tliis great cause^ to my ooun- 
try. My State has spoken for herself. Nine 
years ago a convention of her people met and 
declared that her connection with this govern- 
ment depended upon the faithful execution of the 
Fugitive-slave law. I was a member of that con- 
vention, and I stood then and stand now pledged to 
its action. I have faithfully labored to arrest 
these calamities; I wiU yet labor until this last 
contingency happens, faithfully, honestly, and to 
the best of my ability. When that time comes, 
freemen of Georgia, redeem your pledges ! I am 
ready to redeem mine. Your honor is involved, 
youi' faith is plighted. I know you feel a stain 
as a wound. Your peace, your social system, your 
friends are involved. Never permit this Federal 
Government to pass into the traitors' hands of the 
black Republican party. It has already declared 
war against you and your institutions. It every 
day commits acts of war against you; it has 
already compelled you to arm for your defense. 
Listen to no vain babbling; to no treacherous 
jai'gon about ^ overt acts ' ; they have already been 
committed. Defend yom-selves! The enemy is 
at your door; wait not to meet him at your 
hearthstone ; meet him at the door-sill, and drive 
him from the Temple of Liberty, or pull down its 
pillars and involve him in a common ruin," 
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THE CHARLESTON CONVENTION. 

It was an unfortunate time for the meeting of 
the Democratic National Convention. The hope 
that the party which had so often brought har- 
mony from discord could unite upon the soil of 
an extreme Southern State was destined to be 
broken. The body met in Charleston on April 
23, 1860. The place was worthy of the assem- 
blage. For the first time in the party history, 
its convention had met south of Cincinnati or Bal- 
timore. Redolent with the beauties of spring and 
the tint of historic interest, Charleston, with its 
memories of Moultrie, inspired feelings of patriotic 
pride. If it suggested the obstruction of Calhoun, 
it recalled the Revolutionary glory of Marion and 
Rutledge, and the bold challenge of Ilayne to 
Webster, that if there be one State in the Union 
which could challenge comparison with any other 
for a unifoim, ardent, and zealous devotion to the 
Union, that State was South Carolina. 

It was a memorable meeting. The convention 
was presided over by Caleb Cashing of Massa- 
chusetts, the devoted friend of Daniel AVebster, and 
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Attorney-General under Franklin Pierce. In its 
ranks were Henry B. Payne of Ohio, Benjamin F. 
Butler of Massachusetts, and James A. Bayard of 
Delaware. These men were towers of strength in 
the North. They were the men to whom Bobert 
Toombs had appealed in the Senate, when he 
turned from his fiery imprecation and, lowering his 
great voice, declared, with tenderness and pride, 
" I have no word of invocation to those who stand 
to-day in the ranks of Northern Democracy, but to 
remember and emulate their past history. From 
the beginning of this controversy they have stood 
firmly by the Constitution. No body of men in 
the world's history ever exhibited higher or nobler 
devotion to principle under such adverse circum- 
stances Amid the opprobrious epithets, the 

gibes and jeers of the enemies of the Constitution ; 
worse than this, amid words of distrust and iv- 
proach even from men of the South, these great- 
hearted patriots have marched steadily in the path 

of duty The union of all these elements 

maj^ yet secure to our country peace and safety. 
But if this cannot be done, safety and peace are 
incompatible in the Union. Amid treachery and 
desertion at home, and injustice fi'om without, 
amid disaster and defeat^ they have risen superior 
to fortune, and stand to-day with their banners all 
tattered and soiled in the humble service of the 
whole country. No matter what fortune may be- 
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tide US in the future, while life lasts, I have a hand 
that will succor and a heart ready to embrace the 
humblest soldier of this noble band." 

At that time there were thirty-three States in 
the Union. The committee on platfonn consisted 
of one from each State. The delegates fi'om 
California and Oregon, voting with the South, 
gave them seventeen votes in committee. The 
resolutions were quickly framed, with the excep- 
tion of the one on slavery. Here was the dead- 
lock. The majority plank declared that the right 
to settle in the Territories with slaves "was 
not to be destroyed nor impaired by Territorial 
legislation." The minority proposed once more 
to leave the question to the Supreme Court. The 
compromise was not accepted. The two reports 
came before the convention, and, the Douglas men 
being in the majority on the floor, the minority, or 
squatter-sovereignty report, was adopted by a vote 
of 165 to 138. Here came the crisis. The dele- 
gates from Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, and a part of Delaware, withdrew 
from the convention. Hon. William L. Yancey of 
Alabama led this movement. He was a man of 
courage and decision, with unrivaled powei-s of 
oratory. He had been a meml^er of Congress, and 
his influence in the South was large. So far back 
as June 15, 1858, he had written a famous letter 
to James M. Slaughter that "no national })va'tj 
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can save us; no sectional party can ever do it; 
but if we would do as our fathers did, organize 
committees of safety all over the cotton States — 
and it is only to them that we can hope for any 
effectual movement — we shall fire the Southern 
heai% instruct the Southern mind, give courage to 
each other, and, by one concerted action, we can 
precipitate the cotton States into a revolution.'' 
This was called the " Scarlet Letter," and was 
widely scattered and read. 

The seceding delegates organized a second as- 
semblage over which the Hon. James A. Bayard 
l^resided. The Douglas men were left in control 
of the firat convention, but could not secure the 
two-thirds vote necessary for his nomination. More 
than fifty ballots were taken, the full strength of 
the Illinois candidate being 152. On the 3d 
of May the convention adjourned to meet in 
Baltimore on the 18th of June, when it was hoped 
a spirit of compromise might be inspired by the 
seriousness of the situation. 

On the night of the break in that body Mr. 
Yancey made a speech in Charleston, when in pro- 
phetic words he declared, "Perhaps even now 
the pen of the historian is nibbed to inscribe the 
history of a new revolution." 

The seceding delegates called for a convention 
to be held in Richmond, Va., on the second Mon- 
day in June. 
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When the seven States had withdrawn from 
the convention, the Georgia delegation was split 
up. A majority left the convention, a small 
minority remained. This action created great 
excitement in Georgia. The Democratic executive 
committee called a State convention to meet in 
Milledgeville on June 4. A committee of promi- 
nent citizens, headed by Hon. J. J. Gresham of 
Macon, addressed lettei's to public men asking 
their views in this alarming situation. Howell 
Cobb indorsed the seceders; he was opposed 
to Douglas. Alexander H. Stephens thought 
Georgia should appoint delegates to the Baltimore 
convention, withdraw the demand for a new plank 
in the Cincinnati platform, abide by the doctrine 
of non-intervention, and nominate a good man for 
President. " If we must quarrel with the North," 
said he, " let us base it on the aggressive acts of 
our enemies and not on the supposed shortcomings 
of our friends." 

Hon. Robert Toombs did not come South dur- 
ing the Charleston convention. He watched from 
his post in the Senate the great struggle between 
the Democratic factions. On May 10, he wrote, 
in reply to the letter of the Macon committee : 

Perhaps the time may not have come for the attainment 
of the fall measure of our constitutional rights ; it may not 
have been prudent on the part of the representatives of the 
0eventeen States to have sanctioned and presented as much 
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truth on the slavery issae as is contained in what is com- 
monly called the niajority platform ; hut when it was thus 
sanctioned, approved, and presented to the conventiony it 
was well to stand by and defend it, especially against the 
platform of the minority. The seceding delegates did this 
with manly firmness, and I approve their action. 

Mr. Toombs advised, however, that the seceding 
delegates ought to meet with the convention at 
Baltimore and endeavor to obtain such a satisfac* 
toiy adjustment of difficulties as could be secured. 
" This course requires no sacrifice of principlea" 
This plan had been proposed by the delegates from 
New York to the delegates from the Southern 
States. " The proposed Richmond convention, if 
it shall be found necessary to hold it," he said, 
" can be held after, as well as before the Baltimore 
convention, and I think with clearer lights for its 
guidance." 

" It is sometimes wise," said Mr. Toombs, " to 
accept a part of our just rights, if we can have the 
residue unimpaired and uncompromised, but noth- 
ing can justify a voluutaiy surrender of principle, 
indispensable to the safety and honor of the State. 

" It is time we are surrounded with danger, but 
I do not concur in the opinion that the danger to 
the Union is even one of our greatest perils. The 
greatest danger, to-day, is that the Union will sur- 
vive the Constitution. The body of your enemies 
in the North, who hate the Constitution, and daily 
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trample it under their feet, profess an ardent at- 
tachment to the Union, and I doubt not, feel such 
attachment for a Union unrestrained by a Consti- 
tution. Do not mistake your real danger ! The 
Union has more friends than you have, and will 
last, at least, as long as its continuance will be 
compatible with your safety." 

Prior to the reassembling of the Democratic 
convention, the resolutions introduced by the 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, containing the Southern ex- 
position of principles, came up in the Senate. Mr. 
Toombs had opposed the policy of introducing 
those resolutions, but as they were then before the 
country, he said they should be met. He ridi- 
culed the idea of popular sovereignty. He de- 
clared that Congress should protect slavery in the 
Temtories. The Federal Government, he claimed, 
did protect its citizens, native and naturalized, at 
home and abroad, everj^where except on the soil 
of our own territory, acquired by common blood 
and treasure. 

This speech of Senator Toombs marked an 
epoch in his career. It separated hira entirely 
from Stephen A. Douglas, to whom he had been 
closely allied, in spite, as he said, of Douglas hav- 
ing wandered after strange gods. Douglas ab- 
sented himself from the Senate when Toombs 
spoke. For the first time in twenty years, Toombs 
and Stephens took divergent paths. They were 
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called in Georgia the ^ Siamese twins.'' From the 
election of Harrison to the Democratic split in 
1860, they had been personal friends and firm 
political allies. Mr. Stephens was for Douglas 
and the Union; Mr. Toombs feared lest "the 
Union survive the Constitution." 

The Democratic party in Georgia met on June 
4, and parted on the lines of the Charleston divi- 
sion. The Union element in Georgia was led by 
Herschel V. Johnson, a man of power and influ- 
ence. He had been Governor of the State, was a 
man of learning, profound in thought and can- 
did in expression. His wife was a niece of Presi- 
dent Polk. His state papers were models of 
clear and classical expression. Governor John- 
son was, however, better fitted for the bench or the 
Cabinet than for a public leader. 

Both wings of the Georgia convention appointed 
delegates to the Baltimore convention. That body 
admitted the delegation which had seceded from 
the Charleston convention. As the seceding del- 
egates from the other States were rejected, the 
Georgia delegates refused to go in. Missouri was 
the only Southern State which was represented 
entirely in the body, composed of 190 delegates. 
Massachusetts withdrew and Caleb Cushing re- 
signed the chair. Stephen A. Douglas was nomi- 
nated for President of the United States. Gov- 
ernor Fitzpatnck of Alabama declined the vice 
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presidency, and Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia 
was chosen for vice president. The secedei's im- 
mediately organized a national convention, Mr. 
Gushing presiding. It was composed of 210 dele- 
gates. The majority or anti-Douglas platform of 
the Gharleston convention was adopted. John 
G. Breckenridge of Kentucky was nominated for 
President, and Joseph G. Lane of Oregon for vice 
president. Mr. Breckenridge was at that time vice 
president of the United States, and Mr. Lane was 
a senator. Meanwhile, a Gonstitutional Union 
party had been formed in Georgia, and had elected 
delegates to a convention of that party in Balti- 
more. This body nominated for President and vice 
president, John Bell of Tennessee and Edward 
Everett of Massachusetts. Mr. Bell had been 
United States Senator at the time of tlie passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in 1854, and had been 
arraigned by Mr. Toombs for opposing the party 
policy. He was one of the thirteen who voted 
against it in the Senate. 

The contest in Georgia waged with much vigor. 
Robert Toombs supported Breckenridge. He was 
a delegate to the Democratic State convention 
which put out a Breckenridge and Lane electoral 
ticket. He cut out the business of that conven- 
tion, and declared that the Gonstitution and equal- 
ity of the States was the only bond of everlasting 
union. Mr. Stephens headed the Douglas ticket. 
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Senator Douglas himself came to G^rgia and 
spoke during the campaigki. The Bell and Ever- 
ett ticket was championed by Benjamin H. HUL 
The vote in Georgia was : Breckenridge, 51,898 ; 
Douglas, 11,580; Bell, 42,855. 

Of these three Georgians, so strikingly arrayed 
against each other in this critical campaign, Mr. 
Vincent, a gifted Texan, thus wrote with dramatic 
power: "Hill, Stephens, Toombs — all eloquent, 
all imbued with the same lofty patriotism. They 
differed widely in their methods ; their opinions 
were iireconcilable, their policies often diametri- 
cally opposite. Hill was quick, powerful, but un- 
persistent ; Stephens, slow, forcible and compromis- 
ing; Toombs, instantaneous, overwhelming, and 
unyielding. Hill carried the crowd with a whirl- 
wind of eloquence ; Stephens first convinced, then 
moved tlieni with accelerating force; Toombs 
swept them with a hurricane of thought and mag- 
netic example. Hill's eloquence was in flights, 
always rising and finally sublime ; Stephens' was 
argumentative with an elegant smoothness, often 
flowing in sweeping, majestic waves ; Toombs' was 
an engulfing stream of impetuous force, with the 
roar of thunder. Hill was receptive, elastic, and 
full of the future ; Stephens was philosophical, 
adaptable, and full of the past; Toombs was 
inexhaustible, original, inflexible, and full of the 
now. It was Hill's special forte to close a cam- 
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paign ; Stephens' to manage it ; Toombs' to orig- 
inate it. In politics as in war, lie sought, with the 
suddenness of an electric flash, to combat, van- 
quish, and slay. Hill's eloquence exceeded his 
judgment; Stephens' judgment was superior to 
his oratorical power ; in Toombs these were equi- 
pollent. Hill considered exj)ediency ; Stephens, 
policy ; Toombs, principle always ; Hill would per- 
haps flatter, Stephens temporize, Toombs neither 
— ^never. At times Hill would resort to the arts of 
tlie dialectician ; Stephens would quibble over the 
niceties of construction ; Toombs relied on the im- 
pregnability of liis position,the depth of his thought, 
the vigor of his reasoning. Hill discussed with op- 
ponents; Stephens debated with them; Toombs 
ignored them. Hill refuted and vanquished his 
adversaries ; Stephens persuaded and led them ; 
Toombs magnetized them, and they followed him. 
Their enemies said that Hill was treacherous in 
politics ; Stephens selfishly ambitious ; and that 
Toombs loaned like a prince and collected like a 
Shylock. 

" In those days Georgia did not put pygmies on 
pedestals. Hill will be remembered by his * Notes 
on the Situation '; Stephens by his * War between 
the States'; Toombs had no circumstantial su- 
periority. He is immortal, as the people are 
eternal," 



Georgia bad taken a leading band in tbe mo* 
meBtoua avents, Ak^nder H. Stepbens had 

btien prtniiiiifutly iHeiitloiiod for President; so 
bad Howell Cobb- Wben Senator Toombs bad 
attntlonl tluMloctriiio of Jlr. Borii:Li^, tlio follow- 
ei's of the latter charged that Mr. Toombs had de- 
serted liis ohl ally, and was himself making a bid 
for the presidency. Esj^ecially was this the case, 
tliey urged, as Mr. Toombs had recommended 
the seceding delegates to go back to the Balti- 
more conv^ention, and endeavor to effect an hon- \ 
orable adjustment. The Augusta C/wonicIe arid | 
Sentinely a leading Union organ, took uj) the ; 
charge and asked : " What of it ? He is cer- 
tainly as much entitled to it as any citizen in 
the I'epublic. AVere lie elected, he would be such 
a President as the country needs, giving no coun- 
tenance to corruption or fraud, but, with a will of 
his own, setting aside all dictation and acting as 
President of all the people. AVe doubt if there 
is a man that could arouse such a furor in his be- 
half. North or South, as Robert Toombs." 
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Close friends of Mr. Toombs at tliat time be- 
lieved he was not without his ambition to occupy 
the Executive chair. Never an office-seeker, he 
had gone easily to the front rank of national poli- 
tics and had won his honors in Georgia in a kingly 
way. He realized, however, that he wiis not po- 
litic enough to gain support from Northern 
States. His convictions were overmastering pas- 
sions ; his speech was fervid and fearless ; and his 
bold, unperturbable expression had placed him in 
a fierce white light, which barred him from the 
promotion of party conventions. AVhile his ene- 
mies were accusing him of a desire to desti'oy the 
Union and embroil the sections, Robert Toombs 
was probably cherishing in his heart a vague hojie 
that one day he might be called to the presidency 
of a common country. 

Senator Toombs was very active in attending to 
his public duties. He was interested in every 
species of legislation. His remarks upon the dif- 
ferent matters of national business exliil)ited ver- 
satility, study, and interest in everything that 
affected the public w^elfare. Those who believe 
him to have been a conspirator, using his high 
position to overthrow the government, have only 
to look over the debates in Congress to see how 
active and conscientious were his efforts to pro- 
mote eveiy real interest of the Union. 

In the United States Senate, on July 31, 1854 
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TOOMBS AS A LEGISLATOR. 

Georgia had taken a leading hand in the mo- 
mentous events. Alexander H. Stephens had 
been prominently mentioned for President; so 
had Howell Cobb. When Senator Toombs had 
attacked the doctrine of Mr. Douglas, the follow- 
ei's of the latter charged that Mr. Toombs had de- 
serted liis old ally, and was himself making a bid 
for the presidency. Especially was this the case, 
tliey urged, as Mr. Toombs had recommended 
the seceding delegates to go back to the Balti- 
more convention, and endeavor to effect an hon-^ 
orable adjustment. The Augusta ChronieU and \ 
Sentinel^ a leading Union organ, took up the' 
charge and asked : " What of it ? lie is cer- 
tainly as much entitled to it as any citizen in 
the repul>Hc. Were he elected, he would be such 
a President as the countiy needs, giving no coun- 
tenance to corruption or fraud, but, with a will of 
his own, setting aside all dictation and acting as 
President of all the people. We doubt if there 
is a man that could arouse such a furor in his be- 
half. North or South, as Robert Toombs." 
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Close friends of Mr. Toombs at that time be- 
lieved lie was not without his ambition to occupy 
the Executive chair. Never an office-seeker, he 
had gone easily to the front rank of national poli- 
tics and had won his honors in Georgia in a kingly 
way. He realized, however, that he was not po- 
litic enough to gain support from Northern 
States. His convictions were overmastering pas- 
sions ; his speech was fervid and fearless ; and his 
bold, imperturbable expression had placed him in 
a fierce white light, which barred him from the 
promotion of party conventions. While his ene- 
mies were accusing him of a desire to destroy the 
Union and embroil the sections, Robert Toombs 
was probably cheiishing in his heart a vague hope 
that one day he might be called to the i)residency 
of a common country. 

Senator Toombs was very active in attending to 
his public duties. He was interested in every 
species of legislation. His remarks upon the dif- 
ferent mattere of national business exhibited ver- 
satility, study, and interest in everything that 
affected the public welfare. Those who believe 
him to have been a conspirator, using his high 
position to overthrow the government, have only 
to look over the debates in Congress to see how 
active and conscientious were his efforts to pro- 
mote every real interest of the Union. 

In the United States Senate, on July 31, 1854^ 



Mr. Toombs gave an elaborate ezpoortson of bis 
views upon tbe policy of internal improvements. 
He said he had maintained opposition to tiiis sys^ 
tern as a fundamental principle. Since he entered 
public life, he had sustained President Polkas veto 
of the River and Harbor bDl in 1847. He be- 
lieved that Congress had no constitutional power 
to begin or carry on a general system of internal 
improvements. He wanted to know where this 
power of the Constitution could be* found. Madi- 
son and Jefferson had opposed this system. 
Monroe, Jackson, and Clay had yielded to the 
popular pressure and sanctioned it. "Instead of 
leaving the taxes or the money in the pockets of 
the people," he said, " you have spent nine months 
in endeavoring to squander and arranging to have 
more to squander in the next Congress. I should 
like to use a polite term," said he, " for I am a 
good-natured man, but I think it is corruption. 

"In this bill you offer me seventy thousand 
dollars for the Savannah river. Ships were sunk 
in that river for the common defense of the 
country during the Revolutionary War. You are 
bound to abate your nuisance at common law. 
You might offer me this Capitol full of gold, and 
I would scorn the gift just less than the giver. 
You ought to have removed these obstructions 
long ago. When we come and ask of you this 
act of justice, you tell me to go with you into 
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your internal improvement bill and take pot-luck 
with you." 

Mr. Toombs claimed that the power given to 
Congress to regulate commerce, simply meant to 
prescribe the rules by which commerce could be 
carried on, and nothing else. "The people of 
Maryland," he said, "had never asked that the 
harbor of Baltimore should be cleaned at the ex- 
pense of the people of Georgia. They did not 
ask that other people should pay their burdens. 
They came here and asked the privilege of taxing 
their own commerce for their own benefit, and we 
granted it. I hold it to be a fundamental prin- 
ciple in all governments, and especially in all free 
governments, that you should not put burdens on 
the people whenever you can discriminate and 
put them on those who enjoy the benefits. You 
started with that principle with your post-office 
establishments. 

" Senators, is it just ? I tell you, as God 
lives, it is not just, and you ought not to do it. 
There is manhood in the people of the Mississippi 
Valley. Let them levy tonnage duties for their 
own rivers and ports and put up their own light- 
houses, and charge the people who use them for 
the benefits conferred. Let the honest farmer 
who makes his hay, who gathers his cheese, who 
raises his meal in Vermont, be not taxed to in- 
crease your magnificent improvements of nature 
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and your already gigantic wealtL Senators^ it is 
unjust.^ 

During tbe session of Congress of 1856-57, 
Senator Toombs again arraigned the whole system 
of internal improvements. He carefully diflEer- 
entiated between building a lighthouse and clear- 
ing out a harbor by the Federal Government, He 
said in course of the debate : " Where lighthouses 
are necessaiy for the protection of your navy, I 
admit the power to make them ; but it must be 
where they are necessary, and not merely for the 
benefit and facilitation of commerce. Foreign and 
domestic commerce ought to be charged, as in 
England and France, for the benefit they receive. 
I would make the shipowner, the common car- 
riei-s of this country, who are constantly using tlie 
power of this government to make money out of 
the products of honest industry and agricultuie, 
submit to this rule. 

" The power to found a na\'y is found in the 
only fountain of power in this country, the Con- 
stitution. The defense of one is the defense of 
all. The destruction of nationality is the destruc- 
tion of the life of all. 

" I say if you take away the property of one 
man and give it to a thousand, or if you take 
away the property of a million and give it to 
nineteen millions, vou do not create national 
wealth by transferring it from the pockets of 
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honest industry to other people's pockets. This 
is my principle. It is immovable. The more 
commerce there is on the Mississippi the more 
they are able and competent to pay the expenses 
of transporting it, and I only ask that they shall 
do it." 

Mr. Toombs sustained the veto of President 
Pierce of the Mississippi River bill. 

In July, 1856, he said that he had for eleven 
years maintained the vetoes of Mr. Polk. "I 
have perceived that this mischief is widespread, 
this corruption greater, this tendency to the 
destruction of the country is more dangerous. 
The tendency to place the whole government 
under the money power of the nation is greater 
and greater. The danger may be all of my 
imagination ; but whether that be so, or whether 
I see in a bolder light the evil that will grow by 
letting this sluice from the public treasury and 
making it run by the will of the majority, I 
deem it so important that it may be worth an 
empire. We are called on, upon the idea of 
everybody helping everybody's bill, to vote for 
them all. There certainly can be no greater 
abandonment of public principle than is here 
presented." 

Senator Toombs, while a member of the Georgia 
Legislature, opposed the omnibus bill, granting 
State aid to railroads, and one of the first devices 
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to £all under his criticism was eclieme to build a 
road to Ms own town* He wbs by natura pm- 
grefi0!76, He islMDipioiied the cause of the Stat 
railroad of Georgia. In general terms be believed 
that the States and the people should carry oat 
works of internal improvement It is said that 
the first office ever held by Mr. Toottibs was l^at 
of commissioner of the town of Washington, Qsu 
The election hinged upon a question of public im- 
provement, the question being " ditch or no diteb ^ ; 
Toombs was elected commissioner, and the ditdi 
was dug. 

He was nothing of a demagogue. He did not 
attempt to belittle the public service. He cham- 
pioned the provision for higher pay for the United 
States Judges, and for increasing the stipend of 
array officers, although he denounced the system 
of double rations as vicious. He did not hesitate 
to hit an unnecessary expense in every shape. 
All overflowing pension grabs found in him a 
deadly enemy. In December, 1856, while speak- 
ing on the subject of claims, he said: "In 1828, 
when half a century had passed over the heads of 
the men who fought your battles, when their 
generation was gone, when Tories and jobbers 
could not be distinguished from the really 
meritorious, the agents came here and attempted 
to intimidate public men." He alluded to pen- 
sion agents as men who prowl about and make 
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fortunes by peddling in the pretended patriotism 
and sufferings of their fathers. 

" It is," said he, " a poor pretext for an honor- 
able man to come and tell the government, ^ My 
ancestor fought for his own and the public lib- 
erty ; he did not choose to be a slave to a foreign 
desiK)tism ; but with manliness, and honor, and 
patriotism, he fought during the war; now pay 
me for this. I want to be paid in hard dollars 
for the honor, and chivalry, and patriotism of my 
ancestor.' I tell you, Mr. President, it is not 
good money; it is bad money; it is dishonor- 
able to the memory of those who fought your 
battles." 

In February, 1857, the electoral vote for Pres- 
ident was counted by the two Houses of Congress. 
The vote of the State of Wisconsin (five ballots) 
had been cast on a day other than that fixed by the 
States for 'the meeting of the Electoral College. 
If counted, it gave Fremont 114 votes; if omitted, 
Fremont Avould have 1D9. 

In the debate which followed. Senator Toombs 
discussed very closely a point which has since 
been the subject of shai-p contention. He said : 
"The duty of counting the vote for President de- 
volves on the Senate and House of Representatives. 
They must act in their separate capacities; but 
they alone can deteiinine it, and not the President 
of the Senate and the tellers of the two Houses. . 
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It m a high i>nvilege, a dangerom one to tlie 
liberties and Coiuatitutioo of this couutrj. Tlie 
Senate mA H^^^^^dgteraiine tbe votes to bft 
OOiiBlfi^^ the Senate can only 

announce those to be votes wluch are thus decided 
by competent authority, and any attempt of the 
presiding officer to declare what votes he may 
deem to be legal, or to decide which are the votes, 
no matter whether it affects the result or not^ or 
even to say that the question shall not be dedded, 
however highly I respect the chair, I submit is 
not a power given to the presiding officer by the 
Constitution and the laws." 

In 1850 Senator Toombs found it necessary to 
oppose an appropriation for an experiment with 
the Atlantic cable. He was not prepared to say 
that the experiment would not be successful, but 
he boldly declared, despite the importance of the 
work and the high character of the men who were 
supporting it, that there was no power in the 
Federal Constitution for such an appropriation. 
Because the government establishes post roads, it 
could not be inferred that the government had the 
power to aid in transmitting intelligence to all 
quarters of the globe. He did not believe in go- 
ing beyond the constitutional guarantees. He 
declared of these questions, as he had in the de- 
bate upon the Kansas bill, that in hunting for 
power and authority he knew but one place to go 
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— to the Constitution. When he did not find it 
there, he could not find it anywhere. 

Senator Toombs favored the purchase of Cuba, 
because he considered it advantageous to the re- 
public. "I will accept Canada as readily, if it 
can be honestly and fairly done," he said. " I will 
accept Central America and such part of Mexico 
as, in my judgment, would be advantageous to the 
republic." 

The question of the slave population of Cuba 
should not come into this discussion, he declared. 
" I wull not trammel the great constitutional power 
of the Executive to deal with foreign nations, 
with our internal questions ; and I Avill not manacle 
my country, I will not handcuff the energies of 
this mighty republic, by tying up our foreign 
diplomacy with our internal dissensions. At least 
to the rest of the world, let us present ourselves 
as one people, one nation." He spurned the idea 
that he wanted Cuba to strengthen the slave 
power in Congress. He said, " Some may think 
we go for it because by this means we shall have 
one more slave State in the Union. I know that 
the senator from New York (Mr. Seward) at the 
last session alluded to the comparative number of 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States ; but I 
never considered that my rights lay there ; I never 
considered that I held my rights of property by 
the votes of senators. It is too feeble a tenure. 
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If I did, I Lave bIiowii l>y my votes tliat I haye 
uot feared tliem, Whcuev er uuy State, Minueisota 
OF Oregon, any <^lierp eame^ no matter from 
wIiBT^ if elie cvime od priuclples wliieli wer© suffi- 
eieot in my jiKlgiiieiit to justify boi* adiniasiMU \ \\Xi> 
tlus great family of uatiuiie^ 1 never ref ueeil lier 
tha light band ol feUowahip. I did notinquirfi 
wlieti^y^ii liad Beventeem or eighteen free States. 
If 3 on had fifty, it w^uld not alter my vote. Tlie 
idt^a of getting mip ^\nvi* Rtntt* \voald Ikive no effect 
on lue. But Cuba lia^ 11 uu purt^ wA witJl h^P 

acquisition, wb mil mi3id iirtt^ dP )£ra:ieQ, 
and then the Carribean Sea, a mare claumm. 
Probably younger men than you or I Avill live to 
see the day when no flag shall float there except 
by permission of the United States of America. 
That is my policy. I rose more with a view to 
declare my policy for the future ; that develop- 
ment, that pi'ogress throughout the tropics w^as 
the true, fixed, unalterable policy of the nation, 
no matter what may be the consequences with 
reference to European powers." 

Mr. Toombs believed that much bad legislation 
resulted from trusting too much to committees. 
He rarely failed to question such reports, and 
never voted unless he thoroughly understood the 
subject. He thought this whole machinery was a 
means of " transferring the legislation of the coun- 
try from those into whose hands the Constitution 
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had placed it to irresponsible parties." He said 
it was a common newspaper idea that Congress 
was wasting time in debating details. His opinion 
was that nine-tenths of the time the best thing to 
be done in public legislation was to do nothing. 
He thought Congress was breaking down the 
government by its own weight in " pensioning all 
the vai^rants brouo:ht here. All that a man has 
to do is to make affidavit and get a pension." 

In 1859 he refused to vote to appropriate 
8500,000 for the improvement of BuflFalo harbor, 
because he held he had no right to spend the 
money of the whole Union for a particular lo- 
calitv: for this reason he voted to abolish the 
mint at Dahlonega, in his own State. 

Mr. Toombs opposed the policy of buying the 
outstanding debt at a premium. He criticised 
Senator Simon Cameron for asking that the gov- 
ernment give employment to 50,000 laborei'S out 
of work. He said, " Sir, government cannot do it 
and never did do it. There never was a govern- 
ment in the world which did not ruin the people 
they attempted to benefit by such a course. Gov- 
eniments do not regulate wages." 

Senator Toombs contended that the Postal De- 
partment stood on a different footing from the 
army and navy. Postal service, he thought, was 
no part of the national duty. "Tt is of no more 
importance to the people of the United States 
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tliat tliia government fibould carry my letters than 
that it jslionLl carry my cotton/' He claimed that 
be liad some old-fashioned ideas, but they were 
umata do miok think it rights b^cro God, for 
me to make another man pay my eirp^nses/^ 

In (liseTis^^iig the financial report, he said, You 
have as much time to appropriate money intelli- 
gently as you haTe to give it lavishly. WhUe 
there is a geiieml ery I'^tMiuihfiQfiiit^ when any 
pTtctical movement is made, the answ^ always is 
that this 1.^ not the right time or the right place. 
I am ai'rniil we shall never find the 4ght time , m 
the right place, until the popular revolution be- 
comes strong enough to send here men who will 
do the public business better than we have done 
it" 
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ELECTION OF LINCOLN. 

In the election of November, 1860, Mr. Lincoln 
received 1,857,610 votes, and the combined opposi- 
tion 2,787,780 votes, the successful candidate being 
in a minority of nearly a million votes. The new 
House of Representatives was Democratic, and the 
Senate had not been won over to the antislavery 
party. But the trend of Northern politics was 
unmistakably toward the extinction of slavery. 
As Mr. Lincoln said in his letter to Mr. Stephens : 
" You think slavery is right and ought to be ex- 
tended, while we think it is wrong and ought to 
be restricted. There, I suppose, is the rub." Mr. 
Buchanan's message to Contn*ess was full of con- 
servative counsel, but the Northern pressure was 
too strong. His Cabinet was soon dissolved, 
and the places of Southern men were taken by 
Northern representatives, whose influence was not 
assuring to Southern people. 

Just before his departure for Congress Mr. \ 
Toombs, in response to an invitation, wrote a con- 
servative letter to his constituents in Danburg, 
Wilkes County, Ga, It bore date of December ^ 
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\X IRi^^X Tlie Geiieml Assembly of Geoi'gia had 
uuiuiimuusly passed a resohition calling for a State 
conrentioii to nifset on Smmsry 16, 1861* Ifc 
Toombs took tibegrotmd tliat separation, sooner or 
latoi; wa^ iuevitaVtlo. Thr \]nw w lnm the remedy 
was to be ap]>]it^d \vu,s the point of difference. He 
opposed dela} lunger tlian Marcli 4, but declai^ 
l^at lie wmild oeiimtily yield tbat point ^to 
earnest and honest men who are with me in prin* 
ciple but ai'e tnon:* Ijopefiil of redress fixnn the 
li^'efisors than I am. To go beyond Mm^h 4, 

be taken as would, with reasonable certainty, l^d 
to adequate redress, and in the meantime, Ave 
should take care that the delay gives no advan- 
tage to the adversary." Mr. Toombs declared 
that he believed the policy of Mr. Lincoln was to 
ultimately abolish slavery in the States, by driv- 
ing slavery out of the Temtories, by abrogating 
Fugitive-slave laws, and by protecting those who 
stole slaves and incited insurrections. The only 
way to remedy these evils, in the Union, was by 
such constitutional amendments as can be neither 
resisted nor evaded. " If the Republican party 
votes for the amendments, we may postpone final 
action. This wiW be putting planks where they 
are good for something. A cartload of new planks 
in the party platform will not redress one wrong 
nor protect one right." 
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As strong and unmistakable as this letter seemed, 
the great body of the people of Georgia did not 
think it sufficiently aggressive. Secession now 
amounted to a furor. It was not the work of 
leaders, but the spirit which pervaded the ranks 
of the people, who clamored because events did 
not move fast enough. The " minute-men " de- 
clared Mr. Toombs' letter was a backdown. They 
called him a traitor, and wanted to vote him a tin 
sword. 

Congress, upon reassembling, devoted itself to 
measures of compromise. The situation was one 
of the deepest gravity. In the House a committee 
of thirty-three was raised j and in the Senate a com- 
mittee of thirteen, to look into the situation. But 
there was no Henry Clay to inteq)ose, with tact 
and broad statesmanship, at the supreme moment. 

Twice before in our liistoiy, the " Great Pacifi- 
cator " had proven equal to a desperate emergency. 
Adjusting the tariff in 1832 wlien South Carolina 
threatened nullification, he had kept the peace be- 
tween Calhoun and Jackson. Proposing his om- 
nibus bill in 1850, he had silenced all calls for 
disunion by the tenitorial concession. Equally 
lacking was the example of Webster to face the 
prejudices of the North and calm the apprehen- 
sions of the South. Perhaps it was because these 
men had postponed the conflict then that it reap- 
peared now with irrepressible power. 
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The HoTise Coniinittet^ reported pn^posltioai* to 
auitiid the Fugitive-slave lawSj and iiccepted Mr. 
^ TooiaW denumd that a law ^loiild be eniieled by 
wMah all oSenras tgaiiiit e pK^pertyi by per- 
Bon^ ill r iT^u \rs St^egy ahoiUd be triad wbera 
\ the otieiise wiis comimttedt 

Hr* Toombs was a member of tihe d^mmittee 
tb^leen in the Senate. l!he five Southern m-: 
bers submitted tbe Crittenden CJompromiy^e, 
mandieg six am end meats to tlie Const itutiHiL 
These r^ogiiized alaveiy soutli of the old Missouri 
line, pi^i^l^^ Isi^eiiimmm %^ Xkmgtmk iti^ 

Blavery in tln^ District of Colunibiii, or with tran^^- 
portation of slaves from one State to another, and 
provided for the payment for fugitive slaves 
in cases where the marshal was prevented from 
arresting said fugitive. The sixth amendment 
guaranteed the permanence of these provisions. 

The House adopted the report of the committee 
of thirty-three. In the Senate a resolution was 
adopted declaring that the provisions of the Con- 
stitution were already ample for the preservation 
of the Union ; that it needed to be obeyed rather 
than amended. This, upon a test vote of twenty- 
five to twenty-three, was substituted for the Crit- 
tenden Compromise. Mr. Toombs and five other 
Democratic membere refused to vote, as they ap- 
propriately declaimed that no measure could be of 
value to the South, unless it had the support of 
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Republican senators from the North. They sat 
still and waited to see whether those senators of- 
fered any guarantees. The twenty-five votes 
showed that the Republicans were not in a con- 
ciliatory mood. This, in the opinion of Senator 
Toombs, was conclusive that the best interests of 
the South lay in immediate separation. 

Once convinced that this was the proper course, 
Senator Toombs bent all his powers to bnng about 
that result. He saw that if the Southern States 
must secede, the quicker they did so the better. 
H the North cared to recall them, a vigorous policy 
would react more promptly upon the Republi- 
cans. He did not go into this movement with 
foreboding or half-heaiiedness. There was no 
mawkish sentiment — no melancholy in his make- 
up. His convictions mastered him, and his 
energy moved him to redoubled effort. On the 
2 2d of December he sent his famous telegi'am to 
his "fellow-citizens of Georgia." He recited that 
his resolutions had been treated with derision 
and contempt by the Republican members of the 
committee of thirteen. The amendments proposed 
by Mr. Crittenden had " each and all of them been 
voted against unanimously by the Republican 
members of the committee." These membei-s had 
also declared that they had no guarantees to offer. 
He believed that the House Committee only sought 
to amuse the South with delusive hope, "until 
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your election, in order that you may defeat the 
friends of secession. If you are deceived by them 
it shall not be my fault I have put the test fairly 
and* frankly. It has been decided against you, 
and now I tell you upon the faith of a true man, 
that all further looking to the North for security 
for your constitutional rights in the Union, ought 
to be instantly abandoned. It is fraught with 
nothing but menace to yourselves and your party. 
Secession by the 4th of March next should be 
thundered forth from the ballot-box by the united 
voice of Georgia. Such a voice will be your best 
guaranty for liberty, secuiity, tranquillity, and 
glor>%" 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FAREWELL TO THE SENATE. 

On the 7 til of January, 1861, Robert Toombs 
delivered his fai-evvell speech to the United States 
Senate. It received profound attention. It was 
full of brief sentences and bristling points. In 
epigrammatic power, it was the strongest summary 
of the demands of the South. As Mr. Blaine^ said, 
it was the only speech made by a congressman 
from the seceding States which specified the 
grievances of the South and which named the 
conditions upon which the States would stay in 
the Union. Other Senators regarded secession as 
a fixed fact. Mr. Toombs declared what, in his 
opinion, would prevent it. And yet, as he stood 
at his desk, where for seven yeai^s he had been a 
recognized leader, his earnestness and deliberation 
revealed a man whose hand did not hesitate to 
lead a revolt and whose heart did not fail in the 
face of a certain revolution. He acted up to his 
owTi words, repeated a short while later : " He who 
dallies is a dastard ; he w^ho doubts is damned." 

This speech was bold, succinct, definite. Sena- 
tors," said Mr. Toombs, "my countrymen have 
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dfinaiKled !io new gMveniiiieiit, They have de- 
miLiided no uew CoustitutiuiL Tlie disconteiitad 
States liave demanded nolibijig hnt dear, dMlM^ 
t'ljijstitutional rights^ rigLts older tlian the Consti- 
tution. What do these rebels demand? firsts 
that the people of the United States sludl have an 
equal right to emigrate and settle in the Terri- 
tories with whatever property (including skres) 
they may possess. Second, that property in slaveB 
shall be entitled to the same protection from the 
government as any other property (leaving the 
State the right to prohibit, proted^ or abolish 
slavery within its limits). Third, that persons 
committing crimes against slave property in one 
State and flying to another shall be given up. 
Fourth, that fugitive slaves shall be suiTcndered. 
Fifth, that Congress shall pass laws for the pun- 
ishment of all persons who shall aid and abet inva- 
sion and insurrection in any other State. 

He said : " We demand these five propositions. 
Are they not right ? Are they not just ? We will 
pause and consider them ; but, mark me, we will 
not let you decide the questions for us. I have 
little care to dispute remedies with you unless you 
propose to redress our wrongs. 

" But no matter what may be our grievances, 
the honorable senator from Kentucky (Mr. Crit- 
tenden) says we cannot secede. Well, what can 
we do ? We cannot revolutionize. He will say 
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that is treason. What can we do ? Submit ? 
They say they are the strongest and they will 
hang us. Very well ! I suppose we are to be 
. thankful for that boon. We will take that risk. 
We will stand by the right; we will take the 
Constitution we will defend it with the sword, 
with the halter around our necks. Will that 
satisfy the honorable senator from Kentucky? 
You cannot intimidate my constituents by talking 
to them of treagon. 

" You will not regard confederate obligations ; 
you will not regard constitutional obligations; 
you will not regard your oaths. What, then, am 
I to do? Am I a freeman? Is my State a free 
State ? We are freemen ; we have rights ; I have 
stated them. We have wrongs; I have re- 
counted them. I have demonstrated that the pai'ty 
now coming into power has declared us outlaws, 
and is determined to exclude thousands of millions 
of our property from the common territory ; that 
it has declared us under the ban of the Union, and 
out of the protection of the laws of the United 
States everywhere. They have refused to protect 
us from invasion and insurrection by the Federal 
power, and the Constitution denies to us, in the 
Union, the right to raise fleets and armies for our 
own defense. All these charges I have proven by 
the record; and I put them before the civilized 
world and demand the judgment of to-day, of to- 



morrow, of distant agee, and of Heaven itself lipim 
the justice of these causes. I am conteitt, what- 
ever it be, to peril all in so holy a cause. We 
have appealed^ time and agiun/for these coustita- 
tional rights. You have refused them. We ap- 
peal again. Restore us those rights as we had 
them ; as your Court adjudges them to be ; just as 
om* people have said they are. Bedress these fla- 
grant witmgs — seen of all men — ^and it will restore 
fraternity, and unity, and peace to us alL Refuse 
them, and what then ? We shall then ask you, 
^ Let us depart in peace.' Refuse that, and you 
present us war. We accept it, and, inscribing 
upon our bannei's the glorious words, ^ Liberty and 
Equality,' we will trust to the blood of the brave 
and the God of battles for secui-ity and tran- 
quillity." 

This sjieecli created wide attention. It close<l 
the career of Robert Toombs as a member of the 
national councils. For sixteen yenrs he had 
served in the two Houses in Washington, holding 
his rank among the fii*st men in the countr}^ 

lie was then fiftv-one vears old, full of strenirth 
and confidence. His leadeiship among Southern 
men was undisputed ; his participation in public 
business had been long and l^onorable ; uj)on mat- 
ters of Ixmie and foreign }K)licy his word had been 
law in the Senate ; his influence had been preiJon- 
derating. 



CHAPTER XX. 



TOOMBS AND SECESSION. 

On the 16th of January, the State Sovereignty 
convention met in Milledgeville, Ga. The elec- 
tion had taken place shortly after the delivery of 
Senator Toombs' farewell address, and Georgia had 
answered to his call in the election of delegates by 
giving a vote of 50,243 in favor of secession, and 
39,123 against it. The convention was presided 
over by George W. Crawford, who had lived in 
retirement since the. death of President Taylor in 
1850, and who was called on to lend his prestige 
and influance in favor of the rights of his State. 
The convention weiit into secret session, and when 
the doors were opened, Hon. Eugenius A. Nis- 
bet of Bibb offered a resolution, "That in the 
opinion of this convention, it is the right and duty 
of Georgia to secede from the Union." On the 
passage of this, the yeas were 165 and the noes 
130. Mr. Toombs voted "yes," and Messrs. Hill, 
Johnson, and Stephens, " no." Next day the com- 
mittee of seventeen, through Judge Nisbet, re- 
ported the Ordinance of Secession. It was short and 
pointed ; it simply declared that the people of the 
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State of Georgia^ in convention assembled, repealed ) 
the ordinance of 17.88, whiereby the Cionstitation 
of the United States was ratified and adopted. 
The Union was declared dissolved, so far as the 
State of Georgia was concerned, and the State to 
be in full possession of all those rights of sover- 
eignty that belonged to a free and independent 
State. On tlie passage of this ordinance, the yeas 
wei-e 208, and the noes, 89. Messrs. Toombs^ai^ 
Hill " yes," and Mr. Stephens " no." tSfSlSK M. 
on the 19th of January, a signal gun was fired, and 
the Stars and Stripes" lowered from the States 
CapitoL One moment later, the white colonial 
"flag of* "Geoi^i^ fluttered to the winds, and the 
State was in ilproar. The news flashed to the 
utmost cornel's of the commonwealth. Guns were 
fired, bells rung, and men were beside themselves. 
The night only intensified this carnival of joy. 
There were some men who shook their heads and 
doubted the wisdom -of this step, and there were 
women and little children who regaixied these dem- 
onstrations with awe. They did not comprehend 
what was meant by " going out of the Union," and 
by some inscrutable instinct feared the result of such 
an act. The old Union sentiment was, perhai)8, 
stronger in Georgia than in any other Southern 
State. Georgia was the youngest of the thirteen 
States, the last of the commonwealth to come into 
the national compjict. Her charter fi'om the Crown 
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had originally barred slaveiy from her limits, but 
the success of the institution in Carolina, the prog- 
i^ess of other States in subduing land and in cul- 
tivating indigo and tobacco in the Southern sa- 
vannas, rendered white labor unavailable, and 
left Georgia a laggard in the work of the younger 
colonies. Finally, slaves were admitted, and com- 
merce and agriculture seemed to thrive. But if 
the State had preserved it« original chaiter restric- 
tions, it is not certain that, even then, the Union 
sentiment would have prevailed. As Senator 
Toombs had declared: "The question of slavery 
moves not the people of Georgia one-half so much 
as the fact that you insult their rights as a com- 
munity. Abolitionists are right when they say 
that there are thousands and tens of thousands of 
l>eople in Georgia who do not own slaves. A very 
large portion of the people of Georgia own none 
of them. In the mountains there are but a few of 
them ; but no part of our people is more loyal to 
race and country than our bold and hardy moun- 
tain population, and every flash of the electric 
wire brings me cheering news from our moun- 
tain-tops and our valleys that these sons of Georgia 
are excelled by none of their countrymen in loyalty 
to their rights, the honor and glory of the com- 
monwealth. They say, and well_saj, this is our 
question: we want no negro equality; no negro 
citizenship ; we want no mongrel race to degrade 
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our owxiy and, as one man, they would meet 
upon the boixier with the sword in one hand and 
the tordi in the other. They will tell yoo, * When 
we choose to abolish this thing (slavery it must 
be done under our direction, according to our will. 
Our own, our native land shall determine this 
question, and not the Abolitionists of the North.' 
That is the spirit of our freemen.'' 

The spirit of the people was plainly manifested 
by the zeal and ardor of Thomas R R Cobb. 
He was a young man who went into the secession 
movement with lofty enthusiasm. He had all the 
ardor and religious fervor of a crusader. He had 
never held public office, and had taken no hand in 
politics until the time came for Georgia to secede, 
lie wiis the younger brother of Howell Cobb. He 
declared that what Mr. Stephens said was the de- 
tennining sentiment of the hour, that "Georgia 
could make better terms out of the Union than in 
it." Tlie greater part of the people was fii'ed with 
this fervor, which they felt to be i^atriotic. Gray- 
bearded men vied with the hot blood of youth, and 
a venerable citizen of Augusta, illuminating his 
residence from dome to cellar, blazoned with 
candles this device upon his gateway — " Georgia, 
right or wTong — Georgia ! " Never was a move- 
ment so general, so spontaneous. Those who 
charged the leaders of that day with precipitating 
their States into revolution upon a wild dream of 
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power, did not know the spirit and the temper 
of the people who composed that movement. 
Northern men who had moved South and engaged 
in business, as a general thing, stood shoulder to 
shoulder with their Southern brethren, and went 
out with the companies that first responded to the 
call to war. The South sacrificed much, in a 
material point of view, in going into civil conflict. 
In the decade between 1850 and 1860, the wealth 
of the South had increased three billions of dollars, 
and Georgia alone had shown a growth measured 
by two hundred millions. Her aggregate wealth 
at the time she passed the Ordinance of Secession 
was six hundred and seventy-two millions, double 
what it is to-day. In one year her increase was 
sixty -two millions. Business of all kinds was pros- 
pering. But her people did not count the cost 
when they considered that their rights were in- 
vaded. Georgia was the fifth State to secede. 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida 
had preceded her. Of the six States which formed 
the Provisional Government, Georgia had relatively 
a smaller number of slaves than any, and her State 
debt was only a little more than two and a half 
millions of dollars. Her voting population was 
barely 100,000, but she furnished, when the test 
came, 120,000 soldiers to the Confederate army. 

As a contemporary print of those times re- 
marked, "The Secession convention of Georgia 
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was not d Under! upon the siilijoet of riLdit^* or 
wrongs, but of remedies," Seaatt)r Toombs der 
cla»d that the dGHvenfion hwA sovereign powere^ 
"limited only by GckI and tlie right^ Tliis policy 
opened the way to changing tlie i^^reat seal and 
adopting a new iiag. Mr. Toombs waa made 
chairman of the eominittee on Fordgn Eelatio&| 
and became mi onee Prime Minlrter ol tlia 70 ^ 
Eepublic lie offered a resolution proFiding ttat 
a congi-esB of seceded States be called to meet in 
Montgomery on the 4tli of February. He 
mmiSmA tbe f^vip^Dit 1lta% Imi^li^ 
one government, Tt was its presouQg^Huty to b 
up another. It was at his request that commis- 
sioners were appointed from Georgia to the other 
States in the South. Mr. Toombs also introduced 
a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
That the Convention highly approves the ener- 
getic and patriotic conduct of Governor Brown in 
seizing Fort Pulaski." 

The Ordinance of Secession was, on the Slst of 
January, signed by all the members of the conven- 
tion, in the open air, in the Capitol grounds. The 
scene was solemn and impressive. Six delegates 
entered their protests, but pledged "their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor in defense 
of Georgia against coercion and invasion. 

When the time came for the election of dele- 
gates to the Provisional Congress at Montgomery, 
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Robert Toombs was unanimously selected as the 
first deputy from the State at large. His col- 
league, Howell Cobb, was chosen on the third 
ballot. The district selected Francis S. Bartow, 
Martin J. Crawford, E. A. Nisbet, B. H. Hill, 
A. R. Wright, Thomas R. R. Cobb, A. H. Kennan, 
and A. H. Stephens. 

The address to the people of Georgia adopted 
by this convention, was written by Mr. Toombs. 
It recited that " our peo[)le are still attached to 
the Union from habit, national tradition, and 
aversion to change." The address alluded to our 
" Northern Confederates " and declared that the 
issue had been "deliberately forced by the North 
and deliberately accepted by the South. We re- 
fuse to submit to the verdict of the North, and 
in vindication we offer the Constitution of our 
countiy. The people of Georgia have always been 
willing to stand by this compact ; but they know 
the value of parchment rights in treacherous 
hands." The report charged that the North had 
outlawed three thousand millions of our property, 
put it under a ban, and would subject us, not only 
to a loss of our property, but to destruction of our 
homes and firesides. It concludes : " To avoid 
these evils, we withdraw the powers that our 
fathers delegated to the government of the United 
States, and henceforth seek new sfifeguards for our 
libeiiy, security, and tranquillity." 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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On the 4tli of Febiuaiy, IsiU, forty two dele- 
gates met at Montgomery, Ahi, Tlie States of 
Alabamd^ Florida^ 3eoigii% IiouMana, Miisi&sippi, 
and Soutli CaroliBa were represented* Howell 
Col)b <>f GFeor;:;ia wm chosen Pi-e^iident of the 
Provisional Congress. Hr. Stephena Baid it was 
ihe moit intillectaal liody of mgn lie liad ara 
seen; Om ilie first; duties of this eonvantbs 
waa to elect n Prei^ident and vice president of the 
new Confederacy. All eyes were tinned to 
Eobeit Toombs, It was by common consent 
AgrMA^ 'i&iA'lieoTgi^ owing U Imt^^siSmS^ 
positioti, her prominence in the niovement, aed 
her wealth of great nien^ sh^Hild furnisli the Pref^i- 
dent. ' Toombs towered even abov^e the members 
of that convention. Bold, imperious, and brainy, 
he had guided the revolution without haste or 
heat, and his consers^ative coui'se in the Georgia 
convention had silenced those critics who had 
called him "the genius of the revoldtion," but 
denied to him the constructive power to build 
upon the ruins he had made. He had, in the 
choice of delegates to the Provisional Congress, 
boldly advocated the election of Mr. Stephens from 
his own district, although the latter w^as a Union 
man and, at that time, w\as not on good terms 
with Toombs. Toombs declared that Alexander 
Stephens was a patriot notwithstanding his views 
against secession. He had secured the recommit- 
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ment of a dangerous resolution upon slavery whicli, 
he declared, would injure the South by the an- 
nouncement of an ultra policy. He had written a 
veiy conser\"ative letter to Senator Crittenden. 
He had been a prominent Secessionist, and had 
contemplated the movement as imavoidable when 
men were talking with bated breath. But in the 
opening of the revolution, lie had pfoven a safe 
counselor. Mr. Toombs was approached, and an- 
nounced that he would accept the presidency if it 
were offered with imanimity. He was surprised 
to learn that the delegates from four States had 
agreed on Jeftei'son Davis. When this report was 
confirmed, Mr.* Toombs, ignorant of the real cause 
of this sudden change of sentiment, forbade further 
canvass of his own claims, and cordially seconded 
the nomination of Mr. Davis. Mr. Toombs was a 
man of rare magnanimity. He was absolutely 
without envy or resentment, and turning to Mr. 
Stephens, pressed him to accept second place otl 
the ticket. The announcement of a Georgian for 
vice president effectually disposed of his owti 
chance for the presidency. The fact was that Mr. 
Toombs was the first choice of Georgia, as he was 
thought to be of Florida, Carolina, and Louisiana. 
Jefferson Davis had not been presented by Missis- 
sippi. He had been selected by that State as the 
commander-in-chief of the military forces and him- 
self preferred a military station. He was not in 
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Muutguiiieiy when liis noniiuatiyii was coafirmed* 
A Biassenger luui to be dispftbdbed to mform Mm 
of \m eWfaoa as :^^d6iitf of %^ CkittfedMd 
States of America, 

The sudden selection of Mr. Davis by fcmr 
States probably carries a bit of secret bistory. 
Old antagonigmB AFOse itt tbe lait mcnneEit ia 
confront tlie eaiHlIdiK y of Mn Toombs, Ibombe 
had snmmarily left tlie Wliig party in 1850, to 
join the great Constitutional Union movement 
Jefferson Dstis bad ahvays been a Statra^ Bigbts 
Democrat, and had been defeated for GoverMf 
Jlississippi by the CouBtitutioiial Union party 
Thus it would seem that, at the eleventh hour, 
party lines were drawn against Robert Toombs, 
and his boast that he had saved the Union in 
1850 probably cost him the presidency of the new 
republic. There was a story, credited in some 
quarters, that Mr. Toombs' convivial conduct at a 
dinner party in Montgomery estranged from him 
some of the more conservative delegates, who did 
not realize that a man like Toombs had versatile 
and reserved powers, and that Toombs at the ban- 
quet board was another sort of a man from 
Toombs in a deliberative body. 

^At all events, the recognized leader of the Con- 
federacy was set aside, and with rare unanimity 
the election of officers was accepted with unselfish 
patriotism. 
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At that time a curious and remarkable incident 
in the life of Mr. Toombs was related. Within 
thirty days he had performed journeys to the ex- 
tent of fifteen hundred miles, lai'gely by private 
conveyance, and during that brief period he served 
under four distinct governments: as senator in 
the Congress of the United States, as delegate 
from his native county (Wilkes) to the convention 
of the sovereign republic of Georgia, as deputy 
from his State to the Congress of seceding States, 
which instituted a Provisional Government, and 
finally in the permanent government which he 
aided in framing for the Confederate States of 
America. 

In the perfection of a permanent government 
and the new-molding of a Constitution, Mr. Toombs 
was now diligently engaged. The principal 
changes brought about by him may be briefly 
recalled. It was specified, in order to cut off 
lobby agents, that Congress should grant no extra 
compensation to any contractor after the serv^ice 
was rendered. This item originated with Mr. 
Toombs, who had noted the abuses in the Federal 
Government. Congress was authorized to grant 
to the principal officer of each of the executive 
departments a seat upon the floor of either house, 
without a vote, but with the privilege of dis- 
cussing any measure relating to his department. 
This was an old idea of Mr. Toombs, and during 



^111 tea tttates Senate in 1^ 
said : " My own opinion is tht 
improvement on our system i 
should be on tlie floor of l)otl 
participate in the debate ; I ha 
should thus get rid of one of 
ties in our Constitution." 

Mr. Toombs also incoi'porat 
law a prohibition of the paym 
of the internal improvement t 
a tax upon navigation for harb( 
cons, but this was adjusted 
principle of taxing the inten 
burden was levied. Mr. Toom 
man of the Finance Committee 
Congress. This appointment 
general satisfaction. His lonj 
rience, his genius for finance, 
power, fitted him for this pos 
ways and means for the new m 
yet, w^ithonf ^^^^^ — 
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before she could sue for independence or foreigii 
recognition. It was for these admitted qualities 
of Mr. Toombs for details and management, that 
President Davis preferred him to take the position 
of Secretary of the Treasury. Next to the presi- 
dency this was his real place, but it was suggested 
that a man like Toombs deserved the fii'st position 
in the new Cabinet. A telegram from President 
Davis, offering him the portfolio of Secretary of 
State, reached Mr. Toombs in Augusta. He at 
first declined, but being urged by Mr. Stephens, 
finally consented to serve. The Cabinet was then 
made up as foUows. Robert Toombs of Georgia, 
Secretary of State; C. G. Memminger of South 
Carolina^ Secretary of the Treasmy ; L. P. Walker 
of Alabama, Secretary of War ; J. H. Reagan of 
Texas, Postmaster-General; J. P. Benjamin of 
Louisiana, Attorney-General; S. B. Mallory of 
Florida, Secretary of the Navy. 



CHAPTER XXL 



TOOMBS AS PREMIER OF THE CONFEDSBAOT. 

One of the first acts of the new Confederate 
Government was to send three commissioners to 
Washington. John Forsyth of Alabama^ Martin 
J. Crawford of Georgia, and A. B. Roman of Loui- 
siana, were intrusted by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Toombs, with a speedy adjustment of ques- 
tious growing out of the political revolution, upon 
such terms of amity and good will as would 
guarantee the future welfare of the two sections. 
Mr. Toombs instructed Mr. Crawford, whom be 
had especially persuaded to take this delicate 
mission, that he should pertinaciously demand the 
evacuation of Fort Sumter and the maintenance 
of the status elsewhere. 

Secretary Seward declined to receive the com- 
missioners in any diplomatic capacitj^ or even to 
see them personally. He acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of their communication and caused the com- 
missioners to be notified, pointedly, that he hoped 
they would not press him to reply at that time. 
Mr. Seward was represented as strongly disposed 
in favor of peace, and tlie Confederate Goverjiment 
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was semi-officially informed that Fort Sumter 
would probably be evacuated in a short time, 
and all immediate danger of conflict avoided. 
There is no doubt that such were Mr. Seward's 
intentions. He had cordially agreed with Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott that the possession of Fort 
Sumter amounted to little in a strategical way, 
and that the peace-loving people, North and South, 
should not be driven into the war party by pre- 
mature shock over the provisioning of a fort that 
no Federal force could have held for a week. Mr. 
Lincoln's Cabinet took this position and, by a vote 
of five to two, favored the abandonment of Sum- 
ter. The commissioner were apprised of this 
feeling, and in a dispatch to Secretary Toombs, on 
the 20th of Marcli, declared that there was no 
chantj^e in the status. " If there is any faith in 
.man," they wrote, 'Sve may rely on the assur- 
ances we have as to the status. Time is essential 
to the principal issue of this mission. In the 
present posture of affaii^s, precipitation is war." 

On the 26th of March the commissiunei's, hav- 
ing heard nothing more, asked the Confederate 
Secretary whether they should delay longer or 
demand an answer at once. Secretary Toombs 
wired them to wait a reasonable time and then ask 
for instructions. He gave them the views of 
President Davis, who believed that the counsels 
of Mr. Seward would prevail in Washington. 
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^^So long as the United States neither declares 
war nor establishes peace, it affords the Conf ede^ 
ate States the advantage of both posiHons^ and en- 
ables them to make all necessary arrangements for 
public defense and the solidification of government 
more saf ely, cheaply, and expeditiously than if the 
attitude of the United States was more definite 
and decided.'' ^ 

Meanwhile new pressure was brought to bear 
on President Lincoln. On the 2d of April, the 
commissioners, who kept up pretty well with the 
situation, telegraphed Secretary Toombs: "The 
war party presses on the President ; he vibrates to 
that side." The rumor was given that the Presi- 
dent had conferred with au engineer in regard to 
Fort Sumter. " Watch at all points." Thi'ee days 
Icier they telegraphed that tlie movement of troops 
aud the ju'eparatiou of 'vessels of war were con- 
tinued with great activity. " Tlie statement that 
the aimanient is intended for San Domingo," they 
said, " may be a mere ruse." " Have no confidence 
in this administration. We say, be ever on your 

guard Glad to hear you are ready. The 

notice promised us may come at the last moment, 
if the fleet be intended for our waters." 

On tlie 6th of April Governor Pickens of South 
Carolina was informed that the President had de- 
cided to supply Fort Sumter with provisions, and 
on the 10th, Hon. Levi P. Walker, Secretaiy of 
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War at Montgomery, notified General Beauregard, 
then in command of the Confederate forces at 
Charleston, to demand the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter, and, if refused, to proceed to reduce it. 

There is no doubt that tlie Lincoln Cabinet re- 
versed its position about Sumter. The pressure 
of New England and the West became too strong. 
What Sumter lacked in military importance, it 
made up in political significance. The Lincoln 
Government had already been taunted with weak- 
ness by the people who had placed it in office. 
Mr. Lincoln decided, against the better judgment 
of Mr. Seward, to make the issue in Charleston 
Harbor. 

Seward's mind was of finer and more reflective 
cast than Mr. Lincoln's. lie had all the points of 
a diplomatist, ingenuity, subtlety, adroitness. He 
was temporizing over the natural antipathy of the 
North to war and the probable transient nature of 
the secession feeling in the South. At that very 
moment he was assuring England and France that 
"the conservative element in the South, which was 
kept under the surface by the violent pressure of 
secession, will emerge with irresistible force." He 
believed " that the evils and hardships produced 
by secession would become intolerably grievous to 
the Sputhem States." 

Mr. Lincoln was not temporizing at all. He was 
looking the crisis in the face. What he wanted 
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was support at the North, not at the SontL He 
was willing to force the fighting at Sumter, know- 
ing that the mere act of the Confederates in firing 
upon th^ flag would bring to his aid a united North. 
^-SScfetary Toombs was one man in the Mont- 
gomery Cabinet who was not deceived by Seward's 
sophistries. He knew the temper of Mr. Lincoln 
better than Mr. Seward did. He appreciated the 
feeling at the North, and gave his counsel in the 
Davis Cabinet against the immediate assault upon 
Sumter. There was a secret session of the Cabinet 
in Montgomery. Toombs was pacing the floor 
during the discussion over Sumter, his hands be- 
hind him, and his face wearing that heavy, dreamy 
look when in repose. Facing about, he turned 
upon the President and opposed the attack. " Mr. 
President," he said, " at this time, it is suicide, mur- 
der, and will lose us every friend at the North. 
You will wantonly strike a hornet's nest which 
extends from mountains to ocean, and legions, now 
quiet, will swarm out and sting us to death. It is 
unnecessary ; it puts us in the wrong ; it is fatal." 
He clung to the idea expressed in his dispatches 
to the commissioners, that " So long as the United 
States neither declares war nor establishes peace, 
the Confederate States have the advantage of both 
conditions." But just as President Lincoln over- 
ruled Secretary Seward, so President Davis over- 
ruled Secretaiy Toombs. 
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No event in American history was more portent- ' 
ous than the first gun fired from Fort Johnson at 
1.30 o'clock in the morning of April 12, 1861. As 
the shell wound its graceful curve into the air and 
fell into the water at the base of Sumter, the Civil 
War was an accomplished fact. Major Anderson 
replied with his barbette guns from the fort. He 
had but little more than 100 men, and early in the 
engagement was forced to rely entirely upon his 
casemate ordinance. The Confederate forces num- 
bered about five thousand, with thirty guns and 
seventeen mortars, and served their guns from the 
batteries on Mount Pleasant, Curaraings Point, and 
the floating battery. Fort Sumter was built on 
an artificial island at the mouth of Charleston Har- 
bor, and was about three and a half miles from the 
city. It had cost the government one million dol- 
lars, and had not been entirely completed at the 
time of the bombardment. 

The excitement in Charleston at the opening 
gun was very great. People rushed from their 
beds to the water-front, and men and women 
watched the great duel through their glasses. 
The South had gone into the war with all the 
fervor of conviction. The gunners in Moultrie 
and on Morris Island would leap to the ramparts 
and watch the effect of their shots, and jump 
back to their guns with a cheer. There was all 
the pomp and sound, but few of the terrors of 
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war. On the morning of the second day the 
quaiiers in the foi*t caught fire and the whole 
place was wrapped in flames and smoke, but Major 
Anderson's men won the admiration of. their 
enemies by standing by their guns and returning 
the fire at regular intervals. The battle lasted 
thirty-two hours ; more than fifty tons of cannon- 
balls and eight tons of powder were expended 
from weapons the most destructive then, known 
to wai*fare; not a life was lost on either side. 
Sumter and Moultrie were both badly damaged. 
Major Anderson surrendered on Saturday, April 
13. 

The London Thries treated this remarkable 
event in humorous style. The proceedings at 
Charleston were likened to a cricket match or a 
regatta in England. The ladies turned out to 
view the contest. A good shot from Fort Sumter 
was as much applauded as a good shot from Fort 
Moultrie. When the American flag was shot 
away, General Beauregard sent Major Anderaon 
anotlier to fic^ht under. When the foit was found 
to be on fire, the polite enemy, who had with 
such intense energy labored to excite the confla- 
gration, offered equally energetic assistance to 
])ut it out. The only indignation felt throughout 
the affair was at the conduct of the Northern 
flotilhi, which kept outside and took no part in 
the fray. The Southerners resented this as an 
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act of treachery toward their favorite enemy, 
Major Anderson. " Altogether," says the Times^ 
"nothing can be more free from the furious 
hatreds, which are distinctive of civil warfare, 
than this bloodless conflict has been." Another 
London paper remarked " No one was hurt. And 
so ended the first, and, we trust, the last engage- 
ment of the American Civil War." 
^ Mr. Toombs' prediction, that the attack upon 
Fort Sumter would " open a hornet's nest " in the 
North, was sustained. The effect of the assault at 
that time and the lowering of the national flag to the 
forces of the Confederacy acted, as Mr. Blaine has 
stated, "as an inspiration, consolidating public 
sentiment, dissipating all differences." In fact it 
brought matters to a crisis all around, and prepared 
the two sections for the great drama of the War. 

An important part of the work of Secretary 
Toom})s was the selection of a commission to pro- 
ceed to Europe and present tlie Confederate posi- 
tion to England and France, in order to secure 
recoimition of the new nation. Mr. William L. 
Yancey was placed at the head of this commission, 
and wdth him were associated ]\Ir. A. D. Mason of 
Virginia, and Mr. A. P. Rost of Louisiana. The 
fii-st month of the term of the Confederate Secre- 
tary of State was occupied in the issue of letters 
of marque. On the 1 9th of April Pi*esident Lin- 
coln proclaimed a blockade of Southern ports, and 
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declarx^i! tliat piivateers with lettii^i's of mapquQ 
from the tioutherii Ooofedemcy should be trea 
m pirmim Thm gave Secfetorjr Toomt^ m i 
point in dealing \; itli foreign powers. The netir 
government had been organized with promptnese 
and ability. Great enei^ was sho\vu in getting 
tlie eml and military benches equipped 
Southern position had been presented with 
strength abroad, and France and England wp 
not slow in framing proclamations recogniziiig the 
Confederate States aa belligerents. Next to im- 
medtald Meogmlldillfll^v fi^^ Hiji 
step w as idgnifiaint, and was the finst trinmpli erf 
the diplomacy of Secretary Toombs over Secre- 
tary Seward. Then came the demand from the 
foreign powei-s that the blockade must be effectual, 
imposing a heavy burden upon the Northern 
States. Lord Jjyons, acting in Washington in 
concert with the French Government, declared 
that " Her Majesty's Government would consider 
a decree closing the ports of the South, actually in 
possession of the Confederate States, as null and 
void, and they would not submit to measures on the 
high seas pursuant to such a decree." Mr Seward 
bitterly complained that Great Britain "did not 
sympathize with this government." The British 
Minister accordingly charged the British Consul 
at Charleston with the task of obtaining from the 
Confederate Government securities concerning the 
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proper treatment of neutrals. He asked the ac- 
cession of the Lincoln government and of the 
Davis government to the Declaration of Paris of 
1856, which had adopted as articles of maritime 
law that privateering be abolished ; that the neu- 
tral flag covers enemy's goods, with the exception 
of contraband of war ; that neutral goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war, are not liable to 
capture under the enemy's flag ; that a blockade, 
in order to be binding, must be effectual, that is, 
must be maintained by a force suflScient to prevent 
access to the coast of the enemy. These condi- 
ditions, except the first, were accepted by the Con- 
federate Government. 

The Southern Confederacy thus became parties, 
as Mr. Blaine say^ to " an international compact " ; 
and when, a few months later, Mr. Seward offered 
to waive the point made by Secretary Marcy many 
years before, and accept the four articles of the 
Paris convention, he found himself blocked, be- 
cause the Confederate States had not accepted the 
firet article, abolishing privateering, and her pri- 
vateers must, therefore, be recognized. It was by 
these privateers that great damage was inflicted 
upon American shipping. 

The Confederate States had no regular navy, 
and but few vessels ; they were an agricultural 
community, not a commercial or a ship-building 
people. Quite a number of vessels were put in 
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commiKion under letters of marque, and these 
raached lugli mm by numing the blockade 
Mmf prises -mm tft%mi and nm into 
3^Grfas. Later on steamere were fitted out and 
to sea under coinmrtiid of experienced otEcersu 
This naval militia captvued millions of the ene* 
mfB property, and produced a great mm&tm it 
tliB Hoi th. A Southern ^nt was wmt abroad by 
the naval dei>fi]'tnient to get ships and suppliea, 
"In three yeai's' time>'' says Sir- Blaine/* fifteen 
mOliosm of property bad hem destroyed by 
Soutbera prit^atoeis^ ipfw to l^a' ftimes^ ot* amik 
bmeath the waters. The shipping of the United 
State*^ Wiis red need one-hall and tlje eonjoieroial 
flag of the Union fluttered with terror in every 
wind that blew, frcnn the whale fisheries of the 
Arctic to the Southern Cross." 

On the 21st of May, the Confederate Congress, 
after providing for the disposition of these naval 
prizes^ and the treatment of prisoners of war 
brought into Southern ports, adjourned to meet 
on the 20th of July in the City of Richmond, now 
selected as the permanent seat of Government of 
the Confederacy. 

The powders of Europe never recognized the 
Confederate States as a separate nation. The 
leaders of the English Government were, no 
doubt, inclined to this step, but the rank and file 
of the Liberal party, under the leadership of John 
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Bright, refused to sanction such a course toward 
a government whose corner stone was slavery. 
Mr. Sewai'd ingeniously pressed the point that 
Southern success meant a slave oligarchy around 
the Gulf of Mexico. Russia remained the strong 
ally of the Northern States. England, Avith the 
Crimean War fresh upon her hands, hesitated 
before engaging Russia again or imperiling India 
in the East. France could not afford to take 
the step without the aid of England. Secretary 
Toombs dispatched a Minister to Mexico to 
look into the interesting tumult then going on. 
Louis Napoleon was filled with his desire of estab- 
lishing Maximilian in Mexico, but his movement 
did not succeed. Maximilian was defeated and 
executed, and Napoleon found himself too much 
engaged with the House of Hohenzollern in Ger- 
many to follow any new or original policy in 
America. 

Carlyle declared with dyspeptic acrimony that 
the Civil War was the foulest chimney of the cen- 
tury, and should be allowed to burn out. 

Secretary Toombs had issued credentials to com- 
missioners to the unseceded Southern States. On 
the 17th of April Virginia seceded; on the 28th 
of May North Carolina went out of the Union ; 
these were followed by Tennessee and Arkansas. 
The border States of Kentucky and Missoim did 
not formally secede, but indignantly declined to 
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fundsh tit)opy ill response to Mr. Lincoln's procla- 
matioa They appoiDted delegates to a Peace 
CoDgfwi to meet in Washington. 

The te*1innf4 routine of the State Department 
did not suit the restless spirit of Robert Toombs. 
He had established relations abroad m bell^i^: 
entsi and had placed the mm gOT^roixieiit ! 
touck with its Soutliern neiglibors. Hit dis- 
pntrliPB were remarknhle f^r firevitv, deamess^aiid 
boldness; his public papei^ are models of ni 
etyle^ Imt lie longed lor a more aefi^ field m 
revdirtlttL He chafed under red-tape and 
TeTition, Tooml>s eharf:(ed the new administration 
with too much caution and timidity. He declared 
that ninety per cent, of war was business, and that 
the South must organize victory rather than trust 
entirely to fighting. He urged the government to 
send over cotton to England and buy arms and 
ships forthwith. " Joe Brown," he impatiently 
declared, "had more guns than the whole Con- 
federacy. No new government," said he, " ever 
started with such unlimited credit." Mr. Toombs 
believed that the financial part of the Confeder- 
acy w as a failure. " We could have whipped the 
fight," said he, in his impetuous way, " in the first 
sixty days. The contest was haphazard from 
the first, and nothing but miraculous valor kept 
it going." Mr. Toombs said that had he been 
President of the Confederacy, he would have 
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mortgaged every pound of cotton to France and 
England at a price that would have remunerated 
the planters, and in consideration of which he 
would have secured the aid of the armies and 
navies of both countries. 

But Robert Toombs concluded that his place was 
in the field, not in the Cabinet. Too many promi- 
nent men, he explained, were seeking bombproof 
positions. He received a commission as ^ brigadier 
general, and on the 21st of July, 1861, joined 
Generals Beauregard and Johnston at Manassas. 



CH APTER XXU. 



ElUGAOrER OEXERAL IN AEMT OF NOBTHEBW VIKGOIA. 

When Ruliert Taouibs resigned tlie Criluuet 
and took .tlie field, be still held the seat, as was )m 
prerogative, in the Confedemte Cbngren Thii 
bodj^ like the BritiBli Parliaiiu ut, rat ill cfbaiiBp 
without desks. One moroiog Congress was di?*- 
cussing the Produce Loan. By this meaj^urei 
invitations were given for eonti'jibutions of cotfeon ^ 
and other crops in the wAy of a loan. By the 
temis of the act these articles were to be sold and 
the proceeds turned over to the Secretar}^ of the 
Treasury, who was to issue eight per cent, bonds 
for them. This was an extraordinary measure, 
and never really amounted to much. Colonel A. 
R. Lamar, at one time Secretary of the Provisional 
Congress, relates that during this debate General 
Toombs walked into the hall. " He was faultlessly 
attired in a black suit with a military cloak thrown 
over one shoulder and a military hat in his left 
hand. He made a rattling speech against the 
measure. Drawing himself up, he said: "Mr. 
Speaker, we have been told that Cotton is King, 
that he will find his way to the vaults of the 
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bankei-s of the Old World ; that he can march up 
to the thrones of mighty potentates, and drag 
fi'om the ai'senals of armed nations the dogs of 
wai' ; that he can open our closed ports, and fly 
our young flag upon all the sea^. And yet, before 
the first autumnal frost has blighted a leaf upon 
his coronet, he comes to this hall a trembling 
mendicant, and says, ^ Give me drink, Titinius, or I 
perish.' " The effect was magical ; Colonel Lamar, 
in commenting upon this dramatic incident, sums 
up the whole character of Robert Toombs : 

"lie was cautious and safe in counsel, while 
wild and exasperating in speech." 

When Mr. Toombs was once asked by an Eng- 
lishman, where were the files of the State Depart- 
ment, he answered that " He carried the archives in 
his hat." When he resigned the position of Secre- 
tary of State, Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter of Virginia 
was appointed in his stead. General William 
M. Browne had been Assistant Secretary under 
Mr. Toombs. He was an Englishman, who came 
to this country during Buchanan's administra- 
tion and edited a Democratic paper in Washing- 
ton. When General Toombs joined the Army his 
staff was made up as follows ; D. M. Dubose, Ad- 
jutant General ; R. J. Moses, Commissary General ; 
W. F. Alexander, Quartermaster Major ; DeRosset 
Lamar, Aidide-camp. 

General Toombs' entry into the field, just after 
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the firr^t Ijattlt' of Manassas, found the aviny of 
tt© Confederacy liuslied with victory, but badly 
^lAtered after tike first semuft engag^meut ^ tte 
waiv General JoLnston had decWed thftf mm 
after the decisive advantage at Bull Run, puraoit 
waa not to be thought of, for his troops were 
almoit as much disoi^anized by Tietory as the 
FMerals by tlidr defemi Maay fioIdiei% SQppo& 
jug the war ivas over, had actually gone home. 
"Our men," General Johnston, "had in a 
larger degree the instincts of peiBonal liberty tbaa 

to eubordioatiiiiiiff ihA m^ of 

iniKteiy discij)line " 

The battle of Manassas bad a powerful effeot 
upon the l^^ort;hmL miii4 The liacola Cabinat 
mmwm^ w^^^^mHk^ Mfi^cil Waahiiigtoii. 
New troops were ^umraoned to lilat city, luid the 
matenal?^ for m iiia<!iiifi(*ent ai-rny Avert.^ placed in 
the hands of General McClellan, who had suc- 
ceeded MeDovi^e]!yitit^ Itiyfe^ Tie^ of ManMSas. 
More than one Himdnd thousaad men T^ ere ik^w 
AUlSsed in fi'<:)nt of Washiii^'ton, whilf* Joseph E, 
lipD^iistoUp with fifty-four thousand, advanced his 
m^Sjpot^ to C^toTiUei at MuBflOH^s HiU 
ToomljB' biiga^ wm M ^lit of the nidiiciiial 
capital Ills troops could easily watch the work^ 
men lMu]<linL: une (>f the wiiiu"H of the Capitol, and 
the ^ icturiuus Cuniederates^ w ilh prestige in their 
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ranks, were actually flaunting their flag in the face 
of Mr. Lincoln. This movement, we are told by 
good generals, was of no military value, but it 
kept the Northern administration in a white heat. 
It confused the Union commanders by crossing 
their counsels with popular clamor and political 
pressure, and it crippled McClellan when he finally 
moved down the Chesapeake to the peninsula, by 
detaining a large part of his force to pacify the 
authorities in Washington. 

When McClellan and Mr. Lincoln were disput- 
ing over their change of base, the militaiy situa- 
tion was suddenly shifted by the evacuation of 
Manassas by the Confederate ai-my, and its retire- 
ment first behind the Rappahannock, then along 
the Rapidan. Johnston, it seems, wanted to be 
nearer his base, and on the 8th of March skillfully 
managed his withdrawal, so that the enemy had 
no idea of his movements. General Toombs' 
brigade started in retreat fi'om Ceiitreville. He 
did not relish this movement. He writes home 
from Culpepper : 

This has been a sad and destructive business. Wc were 
ordered to send off all our heavy baggage, but so badly 
did they manage that none of it was sent back, and every 
particle of that baggage, blankets, and every imaginable 
useful article, was burned up to prevent its falling into the 
liands of the enemy. My brigade must have lost half a 
million of property and all the rest were in the same con- 
dition. Millions of stores with guns and ammunition were 
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ck'stroyecL Never was any bueiiie&s worse nuniage^ 
enemy !iad no mom idea of atUokiiig us in Cenlrevtlle t}k 
tliey of attacking the Peaks of Otten 0£ coiir 
When we retsieated, they sent maimding pariiei in <mr 
tfaU'tO UTttlill our retru;it and take ]ios^efj!iiioii of thf^ fruuQ'^ 
tty, and now the whole of the beautiful Couutba l^w- 
do», Fauquier, Prince William, Fairfair, and the Lord only 
knows how many more, are in the possession of the enemy. 
It WEi siad, flistreiaing sight, all the way alon|;^ and 
that frequently drew tears from my l vos- I do not kn4 
what it inejuis^ ljut T woiiM rather have foug^lit leu hy.til4 ?:i 
than thus to haye abandoned these poor j»eopk, i 
got to flgbt iwewhere, and if I fcad my way, I would i 
them ea ft© first irtrli of our soil they invaded, and never 
neaae lo if[h% tiiem as loi^g mu^^ 
their h<iim^ 'RkfJ^ ^ 
neighborhood, and I suppose we shall abandon these people 

and retreat back toward Richmond My command is 

in excellent condition. A few broke down on the way, but 
I managed to have them taken care of there and loSt none 
of them on the march. 

One of the great features of General Toombs' 
control of his brigade was the excellent care he 
took of his men. He never allowed them to be 
imposed upon by the officers or by other com- 
mands. 

This letter betrays the impatience of General 
Toombs over any mismanagement. He was the 
soul of business, and as the transportation facilities 
at Manassas were meager, he chafed under the 
heav^y loss to wliich.his brigade was subjected in 
this retreat. With impetuous ardor he calls for 
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resistance, not retreat. He did not approve of the 
"Fabian policy" of Joseph E. Johnston. As Gen- 
eral Longstreet afterward remarked, "Toombs 
chafed at the delays of the commanders in their 
preparations for battle. His general idea was that 
the troops went out to fight, and he thought that 
they should be allowed to go at it at once." Near 
Orange Court House, he wrote to his wife on the 
19th of March, 1862, "I know not what is to be- 
come of this country. Davis' incompetency is 
more apparent as oui' danger increases. Our only 
hope is Providence." 

In January, 1862, the General Assembly of 
Georgia elected Robert Toombs a member of 
the Confederate States Senate. Benjamin H. Hill 
was to be his colleague. But General Toombs 
had a different conception of his duty. He real- 
ized that he had been prominent in shaj^ing the 
events that had led to the Civil War, and he did 
not shirk the sharpest responsibility. He felt that 
his duty was in the field. He had condemned the 
rush for civil oflSces and what he called " bomb- 
proof positions," and he wished at least to lead the 
way to active duty by remaining with his army. 

Two months later an effort was made by some of 
his friends to have him apj^ointed Secretary of 
War. This would have brought him in close con- 
tact with the army, which he was anxious to serve. 
The parties behind this movement believed that 



the gNiit nMp of Mr. Toombd ahoold not 
liiddea behind csommatid of a btigada 

WiC^vU' tavc Tua 1« nil ideal vvai* minit^ter. 
grains for dt^tails aiul his ability to liunuige affairs 
and plaii campaigns would have overiiiatclitHl 
Bdwin M. StihBtcfli. But Mr. Toomlis promptly 
mt o€ this moTement in hid beliali 

Oh 2 2d Mnvd), 1802, he wrote toliiawift 

I thougLit I had becjti vcny explLcit on thst point I 
mnaU we %e Mr,ll«rt#«hi©f clerk. Hit* Seetetaiy of War 
can nerer be an vtlKiicr elsp, I toKl inv friends in Rielimond 
to Spare nit; tljc- uectasaitj of tU'cUrjing if ih^y found it in 
f eoiitt mphition. I li«l^!^Ot henvd tliat ^UjfmBfitRj oeea* 

sion to interfere So far as I am concerned, Mr. 

Davis will never give me a chance for personal distinction. 
He thinks I pant for it, poor fool. I want nothing but the 
defeat of the public enemy and to retire with you for the 
balance of my life in peace and quiet in any decent corner 
of a free country. It may be his injustice will drive me 
from the army, but I shall not quit it until after a great 
victory, in which I shall have the opportunity of doing 
something for the country. The day after such an event 
I shall retire, if I live through it. I have grievances enough 
now to quit, but I shall bide my time. I get along very 
well with the army. I have not seen Johnston but once ; 
he was polite and clever. George W. Smith I see every day. 
He is a first-rate gentleman and a good oflScer. I hear 
from Stephens constantly^, but from nobody else in Rich- 
mond You say 3'ou pray for me daily. I need it. 

Put it in your prayers that if it be the will of God that I 
shall fall, a sacrifice in this great conflict, that I may meet 
it as becomes a gentleman. 
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An instance of General Toombs' impatience un- 
der red-tape rules may be recalled. A member of 
his brigade was taken ill, and he secui^ed for him 
entrance into the hospital of Richmond. The hos- 
pital was crowded ; regulations were stringent, and 
imder some technical ruling his sick soldier was 
shipped back to his brigade. Toombs was fired 
with indignation. He proceeded to sift the affair 
to the bottom, and was told that General Johnston 
had fixed the rules. This did not deter him. 
Riding up to the commander's tent and secuiing 
admission, he proceeded to upbraid the general as 
only Toombs could do. AVhen he returned to his 
headquarters he narrated the circumstance to Dr. 
Henry H. Steiner, his brigade surgeon and life- 
long friend. Dr. Steiner, who had been a surgeon 
in the regular army, and had sensed in the Mexican 
war, was a better tactical officer than Toombs. He 
was himself fearless and upright, but full of tact 
and discretion. " General," said Dr. Steiner, " you 
have been too rash ; you will be arrested." Toombs 
replied that he thought so, too. He held himself 
in anticipation for two or three days, but he was 
not disturbed. When he was finally summoned to 
General Johnston's tent, it was to consult over a plan 
of movement, and it was noticed that Toombs w^as 
. the only brigadier in counsel. General Johnston 
subsequently remarked that Toombs was the big- 
gest brained man in the Confederacy. The bold- 
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aess and cleaixiess of the impetuouB Geflas^pin had 
captured the grim liero <if MaTiMSii% wlio foigtt 
the BStmt in tlie ism el tmmm^sam^ m\ 
of the mafL 

General McClellan reaehoil Fui tress Monroe, 
April 2, 1862, and comiaeueed hU iimitih u 
l^e penioralai *TkB oountiy £i lo^ audi ^ 
and the season was unusually wet and dism^ 
Tlie nlijeetive point was K ii -111111 md, seventy- 
five miles away, and the firtit ubstruction met by 
the Fedei&L aimy was ttfc Yorktown. Tim de^^mb 

extenrlinf^ along the Warwick River, wlik-h 
stretched across the peninsula from the York to the 
James River, a distance of thirteen miles. The 
fords along the Warwick had been destroyed by 
dams defended by redoubts, and the invader and 
defender were stationed in dense swamps. At dam 
No. 1 Toombs' troops were often under fire. They 
fought with spirit. Each detachment was on duty 
defending the dam forty-eight hours, and between 
long exposure in the trenches, the frequent alarms, 
and sharp sorties, the service was very exhausting. 
It was only possible to change troops at night. 
On the 16th of April Toombs writes :. 

One of my regiments, the 17th Georgia, had a skirmish 
day before yesterday. They acted splendidly, charging 
the Yankees, and driving them from the rifle-pits, killing, 
wounding, and taking prisoners over one hundred of the 
enemy. I lost but two killed and a few wounded* 
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At the siege of Yorktown in the early part of 
May, 1862, General Toombs commanded a division 
consisting of his own and Semmes' brigades. He 
had 2357 men in his own and 2342 in Semmes' 
brigade, making about 4700 troops in line. Dur- 
ing this siege General Magruder reports that Gen- 
eral Toombs supported Cobb's brigade, and 
promptly and energetically led the remainder 
of his command under fire, arriving just be- 
fore the enemy ceased their attack, and in time 
to share its danger. General Magruder had 
only 11,000 men under him in the peninsula, 
and General Huger but 8000, to oppose Mc- 
Clellan's march with 80,000. Johnston and Lee 
both pronounced the peninsula untenable, and on 
the 4th of May Yorktown was evacuated. 

After the retreat from the peninsula. General 
Johnston concentrated his entire army behind the 
Chickahominy River, sixteen miles from Rich- 
mond. On the 12th of May General Toombs 
writes home that his command near the Chicka- 
hominy was " resting easily after a disagi*eeable 
march from Yorktown. I hear that there is great 

consternation in Richmond The loss of 

New Orleans gives us a temble blow, and, fol- 
lowed by Norfolk, makes it necessary for us to 
strike a decisive blow somewhere." On 19th of 
May, 1862, he writes home from the camp' near 
Richmond : 
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We seem to hmm mrm up bar^ to defend tbk citj*. Yon 
Aflk me my opinion of ttte present state of tbe odiiatsy. It 

is bad enough, TIjl* uttor ini^onijit^tency of Mr* O^fli Wd 
Ilk West Point geuerals have brought us lo tlie Tei^ of 
tiiin. If McCldtan m nnirise enongli to igfat m hensp we 

sli^i]] vvliip aTnl <lrive Is tin out of Virginia. . . . . to 
Hichmond, it wUi never be taken while this army b 

General Toombs^ edtimate of the aimy sttd of 

the futility of an attiK^k from McClellaii whk jiiHti- 
fi^'fl wlien^fiftt^r the tiOtli uf June, the Army of the 
Putuuiue, aimoBt in sight of tbe s^xvm <3l Bieb*- 

<)f a seven days* eombat, to the James Ki ven The 
Cuiif<Hloriite army changed its positI<»n from one 
of retreat to a brillifint and aggressive policy, and 
the subtle tactics of Johnston gave way to the 
bold strokes of Lee. The South was thrilled with 
victor)^ 

General Toombs frequently refeiTed to tbe in- 
competency of Mr. Davis. The letters which have 
just been quoted were written to his wife, and 
were not made public then, but .he did not hesi- 
tate to express his opinion openly. Jefferson 
Davis and Mr. Toombs had some differences 
while the former was Secretary of War under 
Franklin Pierce and Mr. Toombs was in the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Toombs believed that President Davis 
was too partial to AVest Point, at which school 
Mr. Davis had been trained, and that in his man- 
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agement of the army he showed the tenacity of a 
martinet rather than the breadth of a statesman. 

In February, 1859, the Army Appropriation bill 
had come up before the United States Senate. 
Mr. Toombs attacked, and Mr. Davis defended the 
whole system. Mr. Toombs contended that the 
compensation of army officers was too great. It 
was more than the same talent could command in 
any other walk of life. It was upon a wrong basis. 
" You take a boy of sixteen and send him to West 
Point, and when he comes out you give him $1400 
a year. In the course of a few years you carry 
him up to $3000, $6000, or $8000. Take the gen- 
eral employment of the youths of the country who 
are educated at the different colleges for all civil 
purposes. You may have the highest amount of 
genius and intellect, and you get nothing like such 
average there. It will take them many years to 
make that much money." Mr. Toombs declared 
that a brigadier general's commission was higher 
than that of a United States Senator. " I think," 
said he, " it requires as great qualifications to govern 
this country as it does to be a brigadier general." 
Officers had increased far beyond the wants of 
the country. Members of Congress appoint cadets 
for the different districts ; " they are generally 
associated in some way, as brothers, sous, or 
cousins, with the governing power." He thought 
a salary of $600 or $900 for the West Point grad- 
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nates enough. According to the way army com- 
IniMoKis were valu^ m England, the commisdoa 
ql Ji IfifiiteiiBi^wlio giidnAtod ttt Weet Point ooold 
ml bef ?frorth less tLmi $50,000, The pty of a 
captain was Ligliei than that of a judga That 
position required the highest ability and integrity^ 
and the amige of & judge was bmt fSOOOp 
-without traveling expeniei. Mr, Toombs otai- 
t^-iiilorl tlint West Point nn:*!! i^eldnin rofl*H*ttHi atiy 
opinions but those of the guvernment which eiu- 
ployed them. They aeldom dyBq[;id;hiMd with the 
people tt^lie Wi^t « gOTerameiit of ^ poi^la* 
" Yiin tfl^^e a hoy to AVe^t Point, he mi<l, " give 
him quarters, and fuel, and clothes, and maintain 
him, and you say he has rendered service. When 
the citizens of this country send their sons to col- 
lege they pay their expenses or work their way- 
through ; but when a boy is carried to West Point 
he is taken care of ; a house is provided for him ; 
clothes are provided for him ; instmctors are pro- 
vided for him, and tliat is called being in service. 
I lay down the proposition that the true theory of 
wages, if you employ these people to keep the 
peace, is exactly the same — a constable's pay — ^you 
ought to pay them what they can be had for." 

Mr. Davis held that army officers were constantly 
tempted to resign by offers of higher pay. It 
was the training of these men in the service, not 
for the sei*vice, it was their attachment for the 
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country which made them so valuable. It was 
better to instruct men for officers' places and then 
appoint them, than to appoint them and then in- 
struct them. lie thought appointments were free 
from partisan selection. A soldier's devotion was 
as broad as the continent. A West Point cadet is 
a warrant officer ; he goes there to serve the govern- 
ment as it may direct. It directs him to stay 
there until he has sufficient elementaiy instruction 
to properly discharge the duties of an officer. 

The debate showed the views of the two men, 
and indicated the differences which, from points 
of public policy, soon deepened into personal dis- 
like. On the 30th of May, Toombs wrote from 
the army, " Davis is polite and formal ; so am I." 

In the latter part of 1862 it was evident that 
the two armies must meet and contend for the 
mastery in Virginia. The day before the seven 
days' fighting commenced. Dr. Steiner said to 
General Toombs, his intimate friend : " General, 
I have a favor to ask of you. Keep your mind 
unclouded during these important operations." 
Dr. Steiner knew that during the heat and excite- 
ment of battle, temptation was great among soldiers 
to take ardent spirits, a practice that had grown 
somewhat upon General Toombs during his service 
in the field, and which at times deprived him 
of his best powers. "AVhy, doctor, I gladly 
promise," said the great Georgian. Nor did he, 



(luring tba ir««b^ te&m m glim til mf sort 
liquor, 

TocmW Ikrig^de was tlie Tint 
gatle, First BiTistoi]^ Army of Northern Virgtiii% 
and (liirin^^^ the campaign of the peninsuLa^ ^vms 
in ilagruder'a diviaionp On June 15, IS 
. ^cKmbs oecu|aed the mofit exposed pcdtioiiy -wlii 
WE8 held lor niue daj^ ICsgmder xeoiHiHiieiided 
Tvll^ f for his innvj^^^ winch liad been suffering 
IVuni hu'k nf vvM and care. Just lu^fore the seven 
days' tigbt Toombti' brigade was placed in R« 
Jones' 4!v«R0ii>M^ ItfagmAer ^emtilMttM 
■owu, JoTic^^\ and McLaw^s divif^ioiiSj flPPliiSl 
about 13,000 men. Toombs' brigade was com- 
posed of the 1st, 15th, 17th, and 20th Georgia 
regiments. 

On the 26th of June Toombs' brigade was 
posted upon the east of Garnett's House, on 
Golding's farm, just in front of the enemy. Both 
sides threw uj) breastworks so near that neither 
could advance its picket line. "Just before 
dark," says Dr. Steiner, " Mr. Toombs received 
orders to chaige the enemy, firing having been 
heard on the left. The position was a dangerous 
one. A cliarge at that time of the evening was 
perilous. Just in front lay a deep gulch — Labor- 
in- Vain Ravine — which was alive with the 
enemy, and the charge must be through an un- 
protected field of wheat and clover. General 
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Toombs was astonished at the order. His first 
instructions had been to put himself near Garnett 
House, to hold his position and to take advantage 
of any retreat of the enemy. He doubted the 
authenticity of the order, and sent word that he 
would not obey unless in writing. Pretty soon 
written instructions were returned and General 
Toombs prepared for what he believed to be a 
forlorn hope. He advanced seven companies of 
the 2d Georgia Regiment, 750 men, under Colonel 
B. M. Butt, toward the enemy in the face of a 
heavy front and flank fire. Colonel Williams' 
regiment crossed the field at double-quick under 
a galling fire from the opposite side of the ravine. 
Unshaken by fearful odds, they held their ground 
and replied with spirit. The 15th Georgia Regi- 
ment, under Colonel Mcintosh then entered the 
fight, and this gallant officer was mortally wounded. 
The 17th Georgia charged on the left and the 20th 
on the right. The engagement was a very bloody 
one. Over 200 of Toombs' men were lost and 
several valuable officers were killed. The oppos- 
ing troops were a part of General Hancock's com- 
mand, and the firing ceased only with the night. 
Next morning the enemy retreated, and Toombs' 
men pressed forward and held their position. 
General Toombs was censured for this engage- 
ment, for which, it seems, he was in no wise re- 
sponsible. 



SOBSBT TOOMSS. 



Oa iha 1st of July, about tlnr e o'clock IB tiw 
afternoon, commenced one of the famoiis liattlea 
of the war. McClellan's aimy had gotten awajr 
ipom its perilotis position asblde tie Cl»d» 
hominy, auA now found itself united and strongly 
in trenched on the hei tights nf ]\ralvt^ni IlilL All 
hope of deBtro) iug that army was gone, and it 
%rfts %Tidenfc t^at an eng^^eEt mu&t Bnm% widi 

oddtm imoT M the Union amy. It was ~ 
wvAuy resjiects lite the battle of Qettyiburg, ex- 
cept that the Confc<lcrate forces were not handled 
with the precision and effectiv eness of the histom 

was in plain range of the enemy's gunboats, and 
there was much surprise that General Lee should 
have sanctioned an engagement at that point. 
General D. H. Hill misunderstood the signal for 
attack at Malvern Hill,* and late in the afternoon 
ordered the charge. Toombs' brigade had been 
marching and countermarching all day, and went 
into action much thinned from the eflFects of the 
sharp fighting at Labor-in-Vain Ravine. There 
was no concerted attack. The charge seems to 
have been made by brigades, even single regiments 
being thrown forward. They advanced through 
a swamp, and the difficulties of the charge, owing 
to a murderous fire which raked the plain from 
the hills, 600 yards away, cannot be exaggerated. 
Toombs' brigade was one of the firet to reach the 
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plateau swept by fifty guns. It advanced with 
Anderson's brigade^ but obliqued to the left about 
half-way up the hill, and took position near a 
fence, where the troops, suffering fearfully from 
the cool, deadly aim of the Federal gunnei^s, were 
ordered to lie down and secure some shelter from 
the cannon-shot. It was at this time that General 
D. H. Hill rode up to General Toombs and or- 
dered his brigade forward. Some sharp words 
ensued between these officei's, and the men moved 
jforward handsomely to the brow of the hill. At 
this time, however, the steady stream of fugitives 
pressing back from the charge, broke the alignment 
of the brigade and separated the regiments. Colo- 
nel Butt's regiment went forward with Kershaw's 
brigade. The whole Confederate charge was soon 
checked and the troops fell back in disorder. 
Their loss \yas fully 5000 men, and the loss in 
Toombs' brigade was 219 men, making his losses 
in the two engagements over one-third of his en- 
tire number. Malvern Hill was a blunder which 
was never repeated, but it was a disastrous one 
for the Georgia troops. 

The subjoined correspondence will be under- 
stood in the light of the meeting of General D. H. 
Hill and General Toombs near Malvern Hill dur- 
ing the progress of the charge of the Confederate 
forces. 
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nOBEIiT TOOMBS. 



Id the Fields July % IH% 

preveated itt eftrHar refity to your 6oiiT«i*siMon widl 
iiie on tlie battlefieltl ni:it evening. I understood 
yoiL to flay, amoug othtr tbbgSi that Your (mj) 
brigade would not figbt"; tlmt yan always knew it 
would not fight." \ that it " firetended to waiU to figl>t, 
but would not"; Where were you wheu I was rid- 
ing la frant nit my home H^i^g to rally your br^radef 
Idiimfirgt to know v\ Ijether I wn oonwt to f»y trnd^ 
fltandiiig of your laiiguagei wsA If wt^ wherelo I am mis- 
taken. ^ - 

And se<^ondh^, to r{?quost of you ^"^^ E^||ltI^9l|3Bj|B|ti tfcHtj 
language as you may choose to give. 

I am sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Robert Toombs. 

July 6, 1862. 

General: Your note has just been received. My re- 
marks were personal to yourself and not to your brigade. 
I did not in the slightest degree reflect on your men. 
WltMt I said was in substance this : " You have been want- 
ing to figlit, and now that you have one, you have got out 
of it." There were witnesses to our conversation, and if 
my remarks were severer, I will let you know. 

It may be well to suggest to you that, as the command- 
ing officer on the field, I have an official report to make 
which will not be modified by your note. 

It is notorious that you have a thousand times expressed 
your disgust that the commanding general did not permit 
you to nght. It is equally notorious that you retired from 
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the field. These are the two facts of which I reminded 
you on Tuesday. I made no comment upon them, and if 
the simple truth has been offensive, the interpretation of it 
has been your own. 

Yours truly, 

D. II. Hill, 

Bbigadieb General Toombs. Major General. 

Headquabtebs First Bbigade, First Division, 
Genebal D. H. Hill. July 6, 1862. 

Sir : Your note of this date has just been received. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to say it is not satisfactory. 
It would be inappropriate to comment upon it properly in 
this note, and for that reason alone I waive it for the present. 
As to your remark that you were the commanding officer 
on tlie field on the Ist inst., I never before heard of it, nor 
do I now think so, but, liowever that fact may be, I am at 
a loss to know for what reason you state it unless it was to 
menace and intimidate me in the pursuit of proper satis- 
faction for the unprovoked insult you have cast upon me. 
If that was your object, this note will satisfy you that you 
have failed in your object. I now demand of you personal 
satisfaction for the insult you cast upon my command and 
myself on the battlefield on the 1st inst., and for the rep- 
etition and aggravation thereof in your note of this day. 
I refer you to my friend Colonel Benning for all necessary 
arrangements. 

Your obedient servant, 

RoBEBT Toombs. 

Camp neab Richmond, Va., 

July 12, 1862. 

General: Your note of the 6th was received yesterday. 
I must again enter my protest against your second declara- 
tion that I reflected upon your brigade in the battle of 
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^Malvern Hill. ^Vitnusetjs to our interview affirm that mj 
remarks were entirely peffonal to yourtelf. 

In regard to your demand for j^LiUsrat i ion, T conslniP it 
to mean either that I must apologize to you for th^ llB^ 
guage used by m« 0ti tbe baHiiSdd, of (bat I must grant 
you a hostile meeti i » *j . T f t he fi rst. i nt t^rpretat i t>T» be correct , 
I will state that I will make lull, pnlilie, and aniplt eunft-(<- 
sions when satisfied tliat I did you in justice ; and iXua I 
would do without airy demand. I cert:iiiily tliought that 
you had taken the field too late, and that you left it too 
early. You may, however, have done yoitr wIk^Icj duty, 
and held your iground as long as it waa posdtk for 
a brave and skillful officser to hold it. If the facta prove 
this to be so, no one will be more gratified than myself, 
and my acknowledgment of error wUi he eordkd and 
complete. 

But if your dc^maiid means a challeiif^e, if^ aweptaiief, 
when we have a country to defend and enemica to fght, 
would be highly Wproper and coatraiy to tbe dterfcatef,^ 
plain dutj'', without rcferenee to higher groundft of aoliOKL 
I will not make myself a party to a oouiBa of ooiidii/9(|«^- 
bidden alike by WpIfliiMM priP^^f ^^^^^"^^ 
laws which we h$m patually awom^ft^Wlrep 
ToTtrs milft 

Brigadier G£imRJM^'B€uiK»T ToMia 

Just what Geueral Toombs replied to thia is Dot 
known. The baa not be^n pregerrad in thia 
correspondence It evidently declared th&t tls© 
planation was not ?^titisf;ietory. Jlajor J. Moses, 
Jr., a member nf (reiienil T<>uiul?s' .stiitfj submitted 
m writing the fuliowing re^juj t of ]m iHacoUectioa of 
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General Hill's words to General Toombs at Mal- 
vern Hill : 

Where is your brigade, sir ? I told you that I wanted a 
fighting brigade, and your brigade will not fight. I knew 
it would not, and you are the man who pretends to have 
been spoiling for a fight. For shame ! Rally your troops I 
Where were you when I was riding up and down your line 
rallying your troops ? 

Major Moses adds : 

As aid-de-camp of General Robert Toombs, I remained 
with him until some time after this conversation. Pre- 
vious to this conversation General Toombs had been about 
fifteen yards to the rear of the center of his line and his 
troops were unbroken. There were many men coming by 
us, but I saw not over ten from General Toombs' brigade. 
The order was given " Forward, left oblique," and General 
Toombs moved to the left of his line. When General Hill 
met him and commenced this attack on the character of 
himself and his brigade without the slightest provocation. 
General Toombs had not only been rallying the troops, but 
continued to use his best endeavors to rally them till late 
at night. I was with General Toombs the whole time from 
the commencement of the action until half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour after the conversation. 

The following is the concluding letter of the 
correspondence : 

July 15, 1862. 

General: I regret that my last note, which was intended 
to be conciliatory, has been misunderstood or misappre- 
ciated. I take it for granted that you know enough of my 
previous history to be aware that a hostile meeting, under 
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ROBERT TOO}fBS. 



Mk^ oircumaUtiQeSf would be abhorrent to my piiitciplei 
mm fihftfaotef . At tliia tmm it would be iii the Iijgliest 4b- 
grai itnproper. T have ofTt' roil you the only ri^tln.^-^ winch 
li^C|}4 ftnakd evtin af ti^r a meetiug, viz., au ackiiuwlt^g- 
Itt^ of errof wlmii ccmrlAedd of tbat armr* As ao good 
can ro:^TiIr from a I'onthnh'a c'orix*^poil4bt40i^ It ViU^lofO^ ^ 
my part wiLh this commuuii;atii>n. 

Toura tryly, 

D. H. Kill, Mtjor aiai«t»L 
Beigadter Gexeeal Robert Tcm>mbs. 

Geaeral Hill was a good man and a brave sol- 
dier. His devotion to tli^ Ckmfed^te cause was 
undoubted, f»iiitlliMia:«ime^U0^^ 
and more tliau once be placed liimself in the posi* 
tion of ivtlectiiiij^ upon the conduct of others. Ou 
one occasion at the battle of ChickBmaug% whei^ 
€teii6i?«I SfE wailn'^oifiisattad frf #e extreme right 
of the Confederalie }|i&e» on the iecond day of tbe 
battle iiifniination \vm brought to bim of the md- 
den and uuoxpeeted advance of a stroi|^ Federal 
force against his line. It proved to be ^K^divisioa 
of ^ EMetuI &enml Gordon Gtanger. QmmiL 
Hill and Geut^ral H, T, AValter, wlio com- 
mantled twu ilunsiona iituler General Hill, pro- 
ceeded at once to the threatened pointj to ascertain 
Ilie ffitiifttioti of affaifs^ accompanied hf woummtm- 
h&m of th( ir start; Arrived at a point where tlik 
new arrival of Feilei'al forces eonh] be seen, Gen* 
eral Walker deferred to Geuerul Hill and Mlced 
him^ ^* What do you wish me to do I " 
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" What do I want you to do ? " said Hill with 
severity, and even with something like a snarl, " I 
want you to fight." 

General Walker flushed up in a moment. He 
was not a man to deserve any reflection upon his 
courage or to bear it when oflFered. No man in 
the old army had a higher and more deserved re- 
putation for dashing courage. He had been des- 
perately wounded in Florida, and again wounded, 
supposed to be mortally, in leading the assault on 
Chapultepec in the Mexican AVar, and had, on many 
occasions, given undoubted evidence of his valor 
and fidelity. He answered hotly, " Of course I will 
fight ; you know that, General Hill, well enough ; 
but, by God ! sir, there are two ways of fighting, 
one to whip and the other to get whipped." 

The point was a good one. Major Joseph B. 
Cunmiing, chief of General AValker's stalf, who re- 
lated this incident, says it had the desired effect. 

When Longstreet marched against Pope he 
stationed General Toombs' brigade to guard 
one of the fords of the Rapidan. Toombs was 
absent at the time and when he rode up ordered 
them back to camp. General Longstreet heard 
of Toombs making stump speeches and "refer- 
ring in anything but complimentary terms of 
his commander." He sent General Toombs to 
Gordons ville. AfterAvard he received an apol- 
ogy from Toombs and directed him to join 



litst ooamimnd. As we W6fe preparmg for 

^arge at Maoossas (secoml l)attle), Toombs got 
there, riding rapitlly witti liii^ liut in Lis band, aud 
was inucU eutliused. I was just eeudiug a courier 
edonnand with a diq^a^tdi* 'Let me t^e 
it»' lie exclaiined, 'With pleasure/ I respoiukd, 
and lianded him tlie paper. He put spurs to Ids 
horse and dashed o£^ accompauied by his courien 
When he rode up too^ eommasd of hk hn* 
gade there was wild tiofliiifiiaam, audi GT^jiMiig 
being ready ^ aii exultaut f^hont was sent, up, and 
the men Bpi'ang to jJm ah&im X m^&t had any 
more trouble with Toombs. We were afterward 
warm pei^sonal friends." 

On the 30th of August, 1862, Hon. A H. 
Stephens wrote to Mrs. Toombs that General 
Toombs was still at Gordonsville. He said : 

How long be will remain, I do not know. I thought at 
first that it would only be for a day or two, or until 
General Longstreet could receive and reply to two notes he 
bad written, explaining to my mind very fully and satisfac- 
torily his acts and conduct, which, it seems to me, General 
Longstreet had misunderstood. Such is still my opinion, 
and yet I may be mistaken. I do not know much of Gen- 
eral Longstreet. I only know that General Toombs, who 
does know him, always expressed very high admiration of 
him as an officer. 

At the second battle of Manassas, August 29, 
1862, Toombs' brigade in Jones' division held the 
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rear of Longstreet's corps. Early in tlie morning 
the brigade took up the march in the direction of 
the old battlefield of Manassas, where heavy fir- 
ing was heard. Arriving at noon it was stationed 
on the extreme right, or upon the Manassas Gap 
railroad. The brigades formed in echelon. Gen- 
eral Longstreet in his published report com- 
mended especially General Toombs for gallant 
conduct at Manassas Plain. 

General D. R. Jones, in his report of Manassas, 
says: 

General Toombs, released from arrest, under which he 
had been since the 18th of August, came upon the field 
shortly after his brigade went in under fire and accompan- 
ied it in action. 

Captain H. L. French, of the I7th Georgia Regi- 
ment, says : " Soon after our engagement, to our 
great satisfaction, we unexpectedly met our 
gallant commander, Brigadier General Robei*t 
Toombs, who, anticipating the fight, had ridden 
hard all day. He was greeted with hearty cheers, 
and said, * Boys, I am proud of the report given of 
you by General Jones. I could not be with you 
to-day, but this was owing to no fault of mine. 
To-morrow I lead you.' " 

One report of this engagement declares that as 

, Toombs dashed into the fire and joined his men. 

1 he waved his hat and shouted, " Go it, boys ! I am 



^ ulic Li vni oi liicnmorii 

atioiis was transferred at 
AVasliington, aiul the Unioi 
the defensive. General Le 
cessity of guarding the 
resolved to invade Maryl 
that the prestige of the inv 
the cause of the young na 
would relieve Virginia from 
winter, and that the presence 
land would raise the standan 
the liberation of that State fr 
Lee's army, however, was nc 
expedition. It was not well 
and barely numbered 40,00 
had 80,000. 

Toombs' brigade accomj 
corps in it? counter-march f: 
Hill's support. On the 14tl 
were withdrawn to the valle 
The creek of AnfiVfor*^ — 
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Sharpsburg, Longstreet being on the right of the 
road from Sharpsburg. 

In this place the creek is crossed by four stone 
bridges, and three of these were strongly guarded 
by the Confederates. Burnside's army corps was 
stationed on the Sharpsburg Turnpike, directly 
in front of bridge No. 3. The preliminary deploy 
occupied the 16th of September, an artillery duel 
enlivening the time before the battle. Burnside 
lay behind the heights on the east bank of the 
Antietam and opposite the Confederate right, 
which, Swinton says, it was designed he should 
assail, after forcing the passage of the Antietam 
by the lower stone bridge. The part assigned to 
General Burnside was of the highest importance, 
for a successful attack by him upon the Confeder- 
ate right, would, by carrying the Sharpsburg 
Crest, force Lee from his line of retreat by way 
of Shepherdstown. Swinton says this task should 
have been an easy one, for the Confederate forces 
at this point had been drawn upon to recruit the 
left where Hooker had made his furious assaults. 

There was left in the right wing of the Con- 
federate army but a single division of 2500 men 
under General D. R Jones, and the force actually 
present to dispute the passage of the stone bridge 
did not exceed 400. These troops were under i 
the direction of General Robert Toombs, and this 
engagement made his reputation as a fighter and \ 



wm oi|e of moat 1)rilliant and memoraT3le of 
tlie Civil AVni". It was one o'clock before Purnside 
charged. Geneiul Lee^ in his report of the hat 
tie, said : 

In tb^^ &f temoan the enemy ftdvanced on onr right, wliem 
^tstnei^ Jonea' diviBion posted^ who handfiomelj 

maintSiLned big po^inoTi. General Toombs' brigade, gnanl- 
ing the bridge on Autict&m Creeks galliirUy misted the 
approach of the enomy, but hia mpeiior nnmber enabling 
1)im to extond Ijis Irft, he croased helo\r I In* liridg^o and 
aasujiied a threatening attllade mi oar right, wMeh ffsU 

p.jtf., A. P. Hill J with 670 of his brigades, reached the 
scenQ of action and drove the enemy from the poiition 
t!t«f liftd §A%im. Tha bridge wm ^MmieA with tiro regi* 
menfs of Toombs' brigade {2d aiii 20ih) and the tnttctifii 
pf General Jones. General Toombs' small odtmaud 
piiliea> fire different assanlto made by gte«fly attperior 
forces, and maintained its position with dieting^ulsbed 

gallantry Toinnbs rhniged the flank of the enemy, 

while Archer moved iq^^u f lie front of the Federal IiM^ 
The mwij in^e a biief redutmoa Md than tm m mm^ 
fnaion. 

Such eominendation from the commantler-iib 
chief of the Confederate army speaks for itself. 

Speaking of the lasl-^haurge, when lid l^dtmla 
were drivtii Jkk Iv oTerthe creejt iii iha cdiiateiv 
uttacki General Jonm mjb : 



Ctea^ l^aomhsr whcuA I IM^ sent for, arriring from 
Ibe mght irith % powtim ol hk hr%adfl ( 1 itb Gwr^ 
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iment) was ordered to charge the enemy. This he did 
most gallantly, supported by Archer's brigade, delivering 
fire at le^ than fifty yards, dashing at the enemy with 
the bayonet, forcing him from the crest and following him 
down the hill. 

General Garnett's report credits Toombs with 
having "reenforced the right just after it had 
been driven back, and restored the fortunes of the 
day in that quarter." 

From the report of General Toombs it appeared 
that when he first moved into Maryland he Avas 
assigned to command a division composed of 
Toombs', Drayton's, and Anderson's brigades, 
and took possession of Hagerstown. On Sept- 
ember 14 he was ordered to Shai'psburg, two of 
his regiments having been sent to Williamsport 
to protect the wagon trains. With two small 
regiments left, General Toombs took position near 
the bridge over the Antietam on the road to 
Harper's Ferry. He took possession of the ground 
with the 20th Georgia Regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Jonathan B. Gumming, and the 2d Georgia 
Regiment, commanded by Colonel Holmes. The 
creek was comparatively straight by this bridge. 
He formed his regiments along the creek in more 
open order than was desirable on account of the 
smallness of his number. Subsequently the 50th 
Georgia, with scarcely 100 men, was placed under 
his command. Colonel Eubanks' battery was by 
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BOBBUT TOOMBS. 



order of General Longstreet placed in his retir. 
The enemy opened on his positioD on^Tuesday 
$vOTing, the 16th of SeptemW. On Wednesday 
moraiDg^ his pickets waro driven in and the enemy 
menaced hi?* jiu^^itii n. The groimd descended 
gently to the cn ( k > veered with a naiTow strip of 
woods, affording sligL t protection. The enemy ag^ 
proached by tlie road pwallel with his Ibe^lH 
battle, lie saysj exposing his flank to a destractiTe 
firf^. Betw+^pn 9 a, m. and 1 P. M, the Federals 
made tive attempts to canr the bridge^ and were 

Tepnhe^hf mm Mmt^^r^^ 

Failing to wrest thel^ridge from its heroic de- 
fenders, the enemy turned his attention to the 
fords. " Not being able to get reenforcements, 
and seeing that the enemy would cross and attack 
my front, right flank, and rear, Colonel Holmes 
having been killed, Major Harris wounded, both 
regiments having suffered heavily, ammunition 
nearly exhausted, and the battery withdra\vn, I 
withdrew my command to a position, designated 
by Longstreet, oj^j^osite the lower fords. This 
change of position was made very satisfactorily 
and without serious loss. The 15th and 17th 
Georgia regiments and part of the 11th, previously 
detached, now came up and occupied the new 
position. The 20th and 2d went to the ammunition 
train to replenish their cartridge boxes. The 
enemy moved through the bridge and ford ^vith 
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extreme caution, and lost nearly two hours in cross- 
ing, about which time A. P. Hill's division came 
from Harper's Ferry. I was ordered by Longstreet 
to put my command in motion to meet the enemy. 
I found them in possession of the ground I w^as 
ordered to occupy, including the bridge road and 
the suburbs of Sharpsburg. With less than one- 
fifth the numbers of the enemy and within 
100 paces of his lines I determined to give battle. 
I had instantly to determine either to retreat or 
to fight. A retreat would have left the town of 
Sharpsburg and General Longstreet's rear open to 
the enemy. The enemy advanced in good order 
to Avithin sixty or eighty paces, when the effective- 
ness of the fire threw his column into considerable 
confusion, perceiving which I instantly ordered a 
charge, which was brilliantly executed by my 
whole line. The enemy fled in confusion toward 
the river, making two or three efforts to rally, 
which were soon defeated. The enemy brouglit 
over the bridge a battery. I ordered Richardson's 
battery to open upon it, and at the same time the 
15th and 20th Georgia charged uj)on it and com- 
pelled it to rejoin tlie flying infantry. I desired 
to pursue the enemy across the river, but, being 
deficient in artillery, I sent to General Lee for a 
battery, which came up too late. I then determined 
to move my troops to my first position along the 
river, but received the order to occupy the heights 
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were devotedly attached to him. He took care of 
his brigade even to the extremity of violating army 
discipline. He exacted the utmost consideration 
I for his men, and the oflScer who periled their safety, 
or disputed their efficiency, was quickly called to 
account. Whether against J ohnston, Longstreet, or 
IliU, the Fii'st Brigade, First Division, was sure of a 
fearless champion in the pei'son of its commander. 

The battle of Sharpsburg wiis a very bloody 
one. The losses on the Federal side were nearly 
12,500, while the Confederates lost 8000. Lee 
withdrew into Virginia, and McClellan Avas too 
much demoralized to follow. Longstreet, in sum- 
ming up the Manassas and Maryland campaign, 
declared that in one month the troops had raarclied 
over two hundred mi^les upon little more than half 
rations and fought nine battles and skirmishes. 
They had " killed, wounded, and captured nearly 
as many men as we had in our ranks, besides tak- 
ino: arms and other munitions of w\ar in larc^e 
quantities." General Longstreet compliments Brig- 
adier General Toombs for his '^gallant defense 
at the bridge of Antietam and his vigorous charge 
upon the enemy's flank ; he was severely wounded 
at the close of the engagement." 

General Toombs returned to his home after 
Sharpsburg, and remained several months. He 
rejoined his command near Fredericksl)urg, but in 
• March, 1863, wrote a touching farewell to his bri- 
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gade and rej^i::^nie^l liis coniinkj^loa in tlie amij 
of Nurllirni \'irgiiuap It seemed to him tljat 
he did uot kave justice done hiiii at RJeliiiioiiiL 

be promoted in his cjountry^e servica His con* 
duet at Slinrj^ljiu'sr, where he wrung adiinnillou 
fiom his superior officers^ appealed to call for 
i^eeqgntt4oii from the PMtidea^ btit he did not 
maetTO his magoi^'geiieislahipf and, although mom 
than. once in the actual eomniaiKl of a division, 
did not j^ecure that title. It is true that lie 
wouUl have liked the promotion; but h^ did 
not expect it. He had written to his wife that 
he would not be driven from the army until 
after some great battle, when he should have the 
opportunity of doing something for his country. 
"The day after such an event, I will retire if 
I live through it." The battle had occurred, his 
record was written upon the stone bridge of 
Antietam, and his work was at an end. 

Postmaster-General Reagan was one of those 
who recognized the merits of General Toombs. 
Twice did he approach President Davis with the 
request that General Toombs be promoted to the 
command of a division. . That oflScial replied 
promptly that he did not oppose it himself, but 
that he could not do it without the recommenda- 
tion of the army officers, and that recommendation 
had not been given. Possibly the field officers be- 
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lieved the suggestion would have been ungracious 
to Mr. Davis. General Toombs had not hesitated 
to criticise the policy and appointments of the 
Richmond administration. That practice had 
strained his relations with the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, but Toombs was a man who " would not 
flatter Neptune for his trident." 

General Toombs was not a trained soldier, but 
he had some fine points of a great commander. 
He was the soul of energy and common s^nse. 
He was bold, dashing, magnetic. He had the 
quality of infusing his spirit into his men. His 
quick mind seized the points of a camj^aign, and 
his intellect waa broad and overmastering. It is 
related of him that one day in Virginia he 
hurried to the rear for a conference with Jefferson 
Davis, to which the President had summoned him, 
upon some point of civil administration. This 
business over, he dashed back to the front, where 
he had an engagement with General Lee over a plan 
of attack. General Longstreet said Toombs had 
the kindling eye and rare genius of a soldier, but 
lacked the discipline of a military man. This 
was the serious flaw in his character. He had 
what General Johnston declared was the great 
drawback about the Southern soldier, "a large 
endowment of the instinct of personal liberty," 
and it was difficult to subordinate his wall to 
the nefeds of military discipline. He had been 
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accustomed to ]ir!ority, and m ^vbatever mm- 
jjiiuy, imder wliatever coutUtiuns he found liiiuael^ 
Ms bad bean the part to lead and to rale. At 
Colonel Thomas Thomas had Buiil <>f him, 
Toombs hm always been the big fr<^g in tin* 
iK>ud/' Men conceded to him thm i>reslige. 
Under the cast-iron rule of the army he fouu4 
himielf Bubordinated to men intollwttmliy W/i 
neath him, Imt traiiit d and skilled in the art of 
war, . He was swift to detect erroi; and inijmtit ut 
in combating blunder* The rule of medioaityi 
theni: tape 

corps, the tactics of the field galled his imperiodS* 
spirit. He commanded his brigade as he had re- 
presented his State in the Senate — as a sovereign 
and indej)endent body, and like the heroic Helvet- 
ian had blazoned on his crest, "No one shall 
cross me with impunity." 

Robert Toombs made a mistake in sinking him- 
self in the routine of a brigade commander. He 
should have taken the War Department, or, like 
Pitt, have pushed the w^ar from the floor of the 
Senate. Swinton says that Abraham Lincoln 
brought the habits of a politician to militaiy affairs, 
in which their intrusion can only result in confu- 
sion of just relations. There is ineradicable antag- 
onism between the maxims which govern politics 
and those which govern war. 

During General Toombs' absence in the field, 
he opposed the Conscript Acts of the Confederate 
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administration. He believed them arbitrary and 
unjust. He considered that this was a tendency 
toward centralization which the Confederate 
Government was fighting; that it placed too 
much power in the hands of one man ; that it was 
deadly to States' Rights and personal liberty, and 
that it would impair the efficiency of the army by 
lowering its patriotism. The champion of this 
anti-administration policy in Georgia was Linton 
Stephens, the brother of the vice president. 
Toombs in the field, the elder Stephens in Con- 
gress, and Linton Stephens in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, fought the Conscription and Impressment 
Acts. Hon. Joseph E. Brown, the war Governor 
of Georgia, was also a vigorous opponent of this 
policy. This influence gave rise, in the early pait 
of 1864, to the Peace Resolutions of Linton 
Stephens, who sustained Governor Brown in his 
policy, to inaugurate State action for " the preser- 
vation of rights and tlie attainment . of peace." 
Linton Stephens, in a strong letter to General 
Toombs at that time, called attention to the fact 
that since the war began neither side had made 
any effort to stop the effusion of blood. He be- 
lieved that the professional soldiers and West Point 
generals would never j)ermit the cessation of hostil- 
ities. Such men, he thought, would not, in human 
nature, desire peace. " How can it be explained," 
he wrote,. " that both governments have fought on 
during these long yeai"s of blood and tears and 



dmdiB^on^ without either one offeriog teiTOs of 
pe^Q^and botli ranniiiga swift race of rivahy 
in tatirping tlie most despotic power under the 
^reer-reenmog and lalae plea of aficrasities df vmt 
Btive govammenta formed Amgxm tbflt ciit' 
not be accomplished in peftce^ and which seek 
opportunity aud shelter in the ooiif\}aioii and pame 
ofwarl" 

Mr. Linton Stpphenji was a leading lawf w and 

legislator iu Georgia. He Avas a unm of great 
ability. He had .started the practice of law in the 
office of fiobett Toumbs, and had been a political 
io309mt mA i^bte ^©nd of the great G^rgiaiL 
He had served upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court of his State, and at the close of the war his 
political influence was probably greater than that 
of any man at home. He was fearless, inflexible, 
high-toned, and full of power. He did not hesitate 
to condemn the legislation asked for by Mr. Davis, 
and joined Mr. Toombs in opposing the appoint- 
ment of General Bragg as supervisor of all military 
operations. Mr. Stephens believed that the next 
step after the Impressment Act would be the 
organization of all labor into a military system 
under government control. 

The result of the policy of Mr. Davis justified 
the protest of the Georgians, but there is nothing 
to warrant the belief tliat Mr. Davis was moving 
toward military despotism or that he relished the 
continuance of strife. He saw that the South was 
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in for the war. Desperate situations required 
desperate remedies. He grasped the government 
with a strong hand, and lacked neither nerve nor 
patriotism. The principles of this policy were 
unsound, but the motives of Jefferson Davis were 
pure. Nor was there reason to sustain the whole- 
sale denunciation of West Point. That school of 
soldiers was the backbone of the aiTny, and the 
fact that so many Southern men gave up com- 
missions in the United States army and came South 
when their States seceded, overthre^v the idea that 
they were tools of the general government and had 
lost identity or sympathy with people at home. 
But General Toombs was bold and impatient in 
his positions. 

Equally opposed was he to the policy adopted 
in Georgia of recommending the planting of all 
grain and no cotton. From Richmond he wrote 
in March, 1864, directions to his brother Gabriel 
Toombs, who managed his plantations in Wash- 
ington : 

I do not care to change my crops. I wish to raise an 
abundant provision crop and then as much cotton as I 
can. . . . Brown's and Chambers' policy is all foolish- 
ness. ... As to what I shall choose to plant on my -own 
estates, I shall neither refer it to newspapers, nor to public 
meetings, nor to legislatures. I know what sort of people 
compose these classes. Let them take up arms and come 
with me to drive the intruders away from our soil, and then 
we will settle what sort of seed we will put into it. 



CHAPTER XXHt 



Geiteeal Toombs' next appearance in the field 
was aa adjutimt and inspector-general of General 



engagement at Peachtree Creek, and the siege of 
the city. General J. E. Johnston had just been 
relieved from command of the Confederate forces, 
and General J. 13. Hood phiced in charge. General 
Toombs wrote from Atlanta : 

The tone of the army lias greatly improved. We are 
now receiving reenforcemcnts from tlie West. Davis, hav- 
ing kicked Johnston out, now feels obliged to sustain Hood, 
60 tlie country is likely to get good out of evil. General 
Hood is disj)laying great energy and using his best exer- 
tions for success. I think very well of him. He is a most 
excellent man, and undoubtedly of great military talent. 
Whether equal or not to this great struggle, time must 
prove. 

The militia are coming up finely. Twelve hun- 
dred of tiiem arrived here this evening, armed and 
tolerably well equipped. Poor fellows ! They are green 
and raw, undisciplined and badly officered. It keeps us at 
work day and night to bring order out of this confused 
mass, and we have but a poor chance. They march right 
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into the trenches, and are immediately under the enemy's 
fire all day. We shall trust to a kind Providence alone to 
preserve them from a great disaster, and make them useful 
to the army and the country. The pressure is so great that 
we are compelled to put them to the work of veterans with- 
out an hour's preparation. I am doing my utmost to get 
them in the best possible position. Georgians are all com- 
ing up well except the cities. 

Speaking of men who try to shirk duty, Mr. 
Toombs wrote, " Poor creatures ! What do they 
want to live for? " 
I General Toombs had the task of organizing the 
/ recruits and getting them ready for the field. He 
/ writes to his wife : " Since I began this letter, the 
Yankees have begun an attack on a part of our 
line and I was obliored to ride with General Hood 
to look after our defenses." General Toombs 
alludes to General E. C. Walthall of Mississippi, 
as " a splendid officer and a gentleman." He says : 
" The enemy are evidently intending to starve us 
rather than to fight us out. I have, at the request 
of General Hood, not less than twenty letters to 
write on that very subject. Sherman shells the 
town furiously every day. Not much damage 
yet." 

It has been customary to speak in light terms of 
^^he Georgia militia, who, late in the day, took the 
field to man the defenses when Sherman was march- 
ing to the sea. They were frequently made up of 
old men and boys who had been exempt from the 
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r^ular servnce, and these were hiiirled into action 
with poor equipment aod scant preparatioo. Gen- 
end. Toomhsr in a letter writim to lus wif^ 
35^ ISM, my%i 

The militia liave heliaved witli great gallantry. Tin 
Bineiirely trae. They have far exceeded my ex|K*oUti€i 
and itt the fight oa Tbaredfty equaled my troops is Iha Hat 
of battle. If they will fiVwui ,uiil fiirlit like 
will he HaTed. Odd give them the Bflnt of xQan^ tltd^iU 
will Wfill ! 

Ib anotbar plaae htf writefi ; 

Wa liave a Tuixed crourd, a large iiiimher of earnest, 
l^r^Te^ tme men ; then all the shirks and skulks in Georgia 

trying to get from under hullets. 

General Toombs cominended and endorsed the 
2)olicy of Governor Brown during his six yeai^s' 
administration of the office from 1857 to 18G3. 
These two men were warm fiiends and political 
allies. AVhen Governor Brown's third term was 
drawing to a close, he preferred the selecti(^n of 
General Toombs as his successor. But Toombs 
declined to make the race. His game now was 
war, not politics. He preferi'ed the field to the 
Cabinet. He writes with considerable feelinsr this 
letter to his wife : 

"Whatever fate may befall me, I feel tliat this is my place, 
in the field and with the militia, with the men who own the 
country and who are slruirgling to preserve it for their 
children. I am truly thankful to God for the health he 
has given me to enable me to perform my part of this work. 
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He called all the sons of Georgia to come, even 
to " die together rather than let the Yankee over- 
run and conquer Georgia." He concludes a letter 
of appeal : 

Better be 

Where the unconquered Spartans still are free, 
In their proud chaniel of Thermopylae. 

General Toombs' last military service, after the 
fall of Atlanta, was on the 20th of December, 
1864, when as adjutant and inspector-general he 
served in General G. W. Smith's division, Georgia 
militia, at the siege of Savannah. General Dick 
Taylor, in his " Destruction and Reconstruction," 
gives a very graphic description of General 
Toombs' energy. The Georgia militia had left 
Macon for Savannah, and to avoid capture by the 
resistless column of Sherman's army, then march- 
ing to the sea, was shipped by way of Thomas- 
ville. The trains were sometimes slow in moving, 
and to General Taylor, who w\'is anxious to mass 
all forces at Savannah, the delay was galling. 
When Toombs came up, he "damned the dawdling 
trainmen, and pretty soon infused his own nerv- 
ous force into the whole concern. The wheezing 
engines and freight vans were readily put in mo- 
tion, and Governor Brown's * army ' started to- 
ward Savannah." News reached General Taylor 
about that time that the Federal forces at Port 
Royal were coming up to capture Pocotaligo on 
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the Chailestoa aud Savaimab road This was a 
dangerom mm% m Gbaeral Taylor was ans^^ 
to hold this line for coast defense. He m^Z 
rec;^nforeements to liuld this point, and at rtnee 
thought of " Joe Brown's xii*my." The pj&ition 
of Governor Brown wa% however, as G^iseiil 
Taylor tmdflistood it^ that Geoi^ troopfi irare to 
Be held to guard Georgia soiL Thb was one of 
tlii^ jHuiiti^ m his rliseussion with Mr. Davis, Gen- 
eral Tuylui- cuiisjulted with General Toombs^ how- 
ever, iiQd they to have tiie €toc»gii 
militia " rfiunted off at a switch near SavaoBah 
and transpoited quietly to Carolina." At Poeotal- 
igo these troops had a lively brush with the 
Union forces and succeeded in holding the rail- 
road. The Georgians were plucky whether at 
home or abroad, but General Taylor declared that 
Toombs enjoyed his part in making them " uncon- 
scious patriots." 

Sherman's march to the sea was the concluding 
tragedy of the Civil War. The State which had 
been at the forefront of the revolution had be- 
come the bloody theater of battle. From the 
Tennessee River to Atlanta, Sherman and Johns- 
ton had grappled with deadly fury do^vn the 
mountain defiles; then Cheatham and Wheeler 
harassed him at Macon and united for a final 
siege of Savannah. The granaries and workshops 
of the Confederacy were gone when Georgia was 
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devastated — as General Lord Wolseley said, Sher- 
man's invasion was a swordthnist through the 
vitals of the young nation. Robert Toombs had 
followed his own idea of meeting the invader 
as soon as he struck an inch of State soil and 
fighting him as long as a man remained. From 
the fruitless defense of Savannah, Toombs hast- 
ened to discuss the situation with Governor 
Brown. He happened to be dining with him 
that April day when the news came of the surren- 
der at Appomattox. The two men looked at 
each other intently, when they realized that all 
was over. 

Toombs and Brown had been closely allied 
since the day that the latter was nominated for 
Governor in 1857. They had fought campaigns 
tosrether. Toombs had sustained Governor 
Brown's war policy almost to the letter. Now 
they shook hands and parted. Henceforth their 
, paths diverged. Days of bitterness put that 
friendship to an end. Both men worked his 
course during reconstiiiction as he saw fit. But 
political differences deepened almost into pei'sonal 
feud. 

General Toombs repaired to his home in Wash- 
ington and, on the 4tli of May,' 1865, Jefferson 
Davis, his Cabinet and staff, having retreated fi'om 
Richmond to Danville, thence to Greensboro, N. C, 
and Abbeville, S. C, rode across the coimtry with 
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the evening General Toombs called General Reagan 
into a room by himself and inquired whether the 
latter needed any money. General Reagan said 
he had money enough to take him to Texas. Then 
General Toombs inquired after Mr. Davis, and 
asked whether he had any money. " I told him 
no," says General Reagan, " but that I had 
money enough to take us both West of 
of the Mississippi, and had told Mr. Davis 
so. I had no doubt but that he would rely on 
that." General Toombs then 'asked if Mr. Davis 
was well mounted. " I told him yes, that he had 
his bay horse Kentucky, and that after the sur- 
render General Lee had sent his fine gray Trav- 
eler, by his son Robert, around through Lynchburg 
to Mr. Davis at Greenesboro, N. C." " Well," said 
General Toombs, with tlioughtf uhiess, " Davis and 
I had a quarrel once, but tliat is over now. I am 
at home and can command money and men, and if 
Mr. Davis wants anything, I shall be glad to fur- 
nish it." General Toombs added that under tenns 
of the convention between Sherman and Jolmstou, 
Mr. Davis was entitled to go where he pleased 
between that point and the Chattahoochee River. 
"I wish you would say to Mr. Davis," said Toombs, 
in his bluff way, " tliat, if necessary, I will call my 
men around me and see him safe to the Chatta- 
hoochee at the risk of my life." 

On his return to the hotel Mr. Reagan gave 
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where recent battles had raged with so much fury. 
The hotel was kept by a Northern man who knew 
nothing of the relations between Mr. Davis and 
General Toombs, and he believed the thing to do 
was to put General and Mi's. Toombs in a vacant 
room of the cottage occupied by Mr. Davis. It 
was a small house, with a piazza extending along 
the front. It so happened that the Toombses, who 
had just learned of Mr. Davis' presence at the 
hotel, were sitting on the piazza chatting with 
friends when Mr. Davis came up. Mr. Davis had 
also heard of General Toombs' aiTival at the hotel, 
but neither knew that the other was domiciled in the 
same cottage. To General Toombs the appeai'ance 
was as if Mr. Davis had come at once to make a 
cordial call. No one could be more hospitable 
and polite than Toombs, and this apparent chal- 
lenge to friendship brought out the l)est side of 
his nature. The men met with considerable 
warmth. From General Toombs Mr. Davis ad- 
vanced to Mrs. Toombs. Between these tw^o the 
meeting was profoundly affecting. He embraced 
her tenderly. Toombs and Davis had been friends 
and neighbors years ago in Washington City, and 
Mr. Davis had been extremely fond of Mr. 
Toombs' family. The distinguished party soon 
fell into friendly convei'sation. Next day Mr. 
Davis left Lookout Mountain. He never met 
Robert Toombs again. 
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commander asked. "He is not here," the lady 
answered firmly. A parley ensued, during which 
Miu Toombs managed to detain the men long 
enough to enable her husband to get out of sight. 
" Unless General Toombs is produced, I shall burn 
the house," retorted the officer. Mi*s. Toombs 
blanched a little at this, but, biting her lip, she 
turned on her heel, and coolly replied : " Very well, 
burn it." Among the listeners to this colloquy 
was a young man just returned from the Con- 
federate army. He was moved with indignation. 
He still wore the gray jacket, and was deeply anx- 
ious for the Toombs family. He had been a 
neighbor to them all his life, as had his father 
before him, and he shared the pride which the 
village felt for its most distinguished resident. 

He was the son of Hon T. Irv in, a prominent 
public man and lifelong friend of General Toombs. 
Preparations were made for the threatened fire. 
General Toombs did not come out. Furniture 
was moved and papei*s destroyed, but the young 
Confederate was soon convinced that the threat 
was a mere bluff. Relieved on that point, his 
loyal spirit yearned toward the fugitive. Charles 
E. Irvin was the name of the young man, ancThe 
had seen service in the artilleiy under Longstreet. 
Not yet twenty-one yeai's of age, he was fired with 
ardor and devotion, and had akeady resolved to 
aid General Toombs in escaping. 
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and had gained his own Wi 
combativeness, fled by ste 
enemy. It was a new role f oi 
young guide was resolved to 
flight — it might be to his 
same to Lieutenant Inan. 
El]:)ert County, the two mei 
rison Landing, a picturesque 
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of politicians. LeSeur met the fugitive with a 
laugh and a friendly oath. "You have been 
fighting me for forty years," he said, "and now 
that you are in trouble, I am the first man you 
seek for protection." 

General Toombs had not traveled too fast. The 
country was swarming with raiders. News of the 
capture of Davis and Stephens had filled these 
men with desire to overhaul the great champion 
of secession. A Federal major, commanding a 
force of men, put up at Tate's residence, just op- 
posite the hermit's island. While there, a negro 
from the LeSeur place informed the officer that 
some prominent man was at the house. "If it 
ain't Jeff Davis, it is just as big a man," said he. 
The hint was taken. The island was surrounded 
and carefully watched, but when the party went 
over to capture Toombs, the game was gone. 

General Toombs now started out carefully up 
the Savannah River. In Elbert, he was in the 
hands of his friends. This county, which had 
first encouraged the struggles of the young law- 
yer, which had followed him steadfastly in his 
political fortunes, which had furnished soldiers 
for his brigade, now supplied protectors at every 
step. Before leaving this county he was initiated 
into a Masonic lodge, and took the first degrees of 
the order. More than once the signs and symbols 
of the mystic brotherhood stood him in good stead 



.ii*4iiitMi at tlie lioiise of Cc 
t(Miaiit Jrviii, Avliom he 1 
iugtoii with letters, could 
and clothhig. Here his 
fouud him, bringing, besi 
some astonishing news, 

" General," ,8aid Lieuten 
you think? Yom* frienc 
Brown has sold out the 
gone over to the Republi 
Toombs glared at him sa^ 
" For the first time on tl 
ant Irvin, " he looked like 
He brought his fist down .h 
and said : * By God, I don't 
" ^ Well here it is in black 
Lieutenant Inan gave hi 
was printed Governor Brow 
. the people of Georgia. 

" This news," said Lieuten 
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escape, if possible, through the port of Savannah. 
The Savannah fidends were not at home, how- 
ever, and Lieutenant Irvin, bearing these import- 
ant letters, actually fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

He was a high-strung, plucky young follow, and 
was reproved by a Federal officer for continuing 
to wear brass buttons. Irvin retorted sharply, and 
was hurried into prison. Fearing that he ^^\^uld 
be searched and his papers found, he slipped tliom 
to a friend, undetected by the guard. Af tei- re- 
maining in prison for several hour's, Lieutenant Ii- 
vin was released and censured by the officer, who 
reminded him that there were bayonets about him. 

"Yes," retorted young L'vin, "and brave men 
always avail themselves of such advantages." 

Trudging back from Savannah, Lieutenant Ir- 
vin found General Toombs at the Rembert jilace,* 
near Tallalah Falls. This was a beautiful home 
in a wild, picturesque country, where Toombs was 
less liable to capture than in middle Georgia, 
and where he was less known to the people. Gen- 
eral Toombs had already procured the parole 
papers of Major Luther Martin, of Elbert County, 
a friend and member of his fonner command. He 
traveled under that name, and was so addressed 
by his young companion all along the route. Gen- 
eral Toombs passed the time deer-hunting in Hab- 
ersham. He had the steady hand and fine eye of 



with Major Maitiii. ijieuitjuaj 
posed tliis and warned liim iht 
to look for liim anywhere, it 
at Martin's house. Turning 
finally concluded to put up at i 
W. H. Mattox. It was well ] 
a party of thirty soldiers raide 
tion on a hot trail, and sear 
Toombs. 

During his travels General *] 
a disguise of any soi*t Dress< 
and riding his gray mai'e, he > 
ject, and to most of the peo] 
One day he wore green gogj 
them away in disgust. Th€ 
forced General Toombs to t 
going home for his family bef 
try. He dispatched Lieutei 
ington with letters to his wif 
would not see her again until 
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was very discreet as to whom he took into his 
confidence. Once or t^vice he cautioned his 
companion against certain parties, to the surprise 
of the young man. Toombs, however, read human 
nature pretty well, and, later, when the real char- 
acter of these persons developed, Irvin understood 
the counsels of his older friend. So carefully did 
General Toombs cover his tracks that Lieutenant 
Irvin, after his detour to Washington, was a long 
time in overtaking him. Traveling straight to 
Sparta, Lieutenant Irvin called on Judge Linton 
Stephens and asked about the general. This 
shrewd Georgian came to the door and flatly de- 
nied knowing anything about Toombs. 

" He questioned me closely," said Lieutenant 
Irvin, " and finding that I was really who I pre- 
tended to be, finally agreed to take me to Toombs. 
Riding down to Old-Town, in Jefferson County, 
we failed to find Toombs, but receiving a clew that 
he had passed through the David Dickson planta- 
tion in Hancock County, I accosted Mr. Wortlien, 
the manager. ^ Has an okl man riding a gray horse 
passed this way,' Worthen was asked. He 
promptly answered, ^No.' Believing that he was 
deceiving me, I questioned him more closely." 

Worthen tried to persuade the young man to 
get down and take some plums. He was evidently 
anxious to detain him. Finally he eyed the stranger 
more closely, and, convinced that he was the com- 
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EGBERT TOOMBS. 



paiiian wiom T^xmibs expecteti he confessecl tliat 
General Toombs liad been at his pla^e and was 
then at the boma of Major Gond^ in Waahin^ 
ton County, 

Lieutenant Ii-vin Ijad ridden orei' two hundred 
miles in this search and lost t\\ o or three dajs out 
of his way. Toombft covered hid kvil so isaro^ 
fully that it was difficult even for his inm^^%t> 
find hint Small wonder that he wii nut naptiired 
by the enemy. 

Lieutenant Irvin was not yat ^mk i^ ^ 

lato in tho evening, lie rode te:j the front fenefe 
fifty yards from the dwelling. Mrs. Gonder and her 
daughter were sitting on the piazza. Lieutenant 
Irvin asked the usual question about the old 
man and the gray horse. The lady replied that 
she knew nothing about them. 

Lieutenant Irvin said : " But I was directed to 
this place." 

Mrs. Gonder: " I should like to know who sent 



you. 

Lieutenant Irvin : " But has no one passed or 
stopped here, answering my description ? " 

Both ladies were now considerably worked up ; 
the younger scarcely suppressed her amuse- 
ment. 

" Come, ladies," said Lieutenant Irvin, " I see 
you both know more than you will confess." 
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" If I do, I will die before I tell it," naively 
replied the elder. 

" Now I know you know where General Toombs 
is." 

" Then get it out of me if you can." 

Finally the young man persuaded her that he 
was the friend of Toombs, and Mrs. Gonder re- 
luctantly directed him to Colonel Jack Smith's 
over on the Oconee River. 

Riding up to Colonel Smith's, his valiant pur- 
suer spied General Toombs through the window. 
The head of the house, however, denied that 
Toombs was there at all. 

"But that looks very much like him through 
the window " said Lieutenant Irvin. 

" Young man," retorted Colonel Smith, " what 
is your name ? " 

Of course this disclosure led to the reunion of 
the fugitive and his friend. 

Toombs realized that he was in almost as much 
danger from his own friends as from the enemy. 
He was careful to whom he disclosed his identity 
or his plans, for fear that they might indiscreetly 
comment on his presence or embarass him even by 
their willinscness to befriend him. So it was that 
he proceeded secretly, picking his way by stealth, 
and actually doing much of his travel by night. 

At the home of Colonel Jack Smith, the two 
men remained a week to rest their horses and take 



their hmrrngB. General Toomlm ^pent m 
time on the Oeowe trolling for ttm% while bodies 
of XTnion cavalry were watching the ferried 
and guarding the fords, aeining for bigger fiahi 

Passing into WiliEmBcm Countf , Oeneni 
Toombs stopped at tihui hmne of Mr. Joseph Deas, 
When Lieutenant Irvin nj^ked if the pair could 
come in, Deas replied, Yea, if you can put up 
with the fare o£ a m^ who auheistB in Shennaii^i 
track." 

A maiden sister of Deas lived in the house, 4, 
With a woman's &?ensitive ear, she recognized Geii- ^ 
eral Toombs' voice, having heard him speak at 
Toombsboro seventeen years before. This discov- 
ery, she did not communicate to her brother until 
after the guests had retired. Deas had been dis- 
cussing politics with Toombs, and his sister asked 
him if he knew to whom he had been talking all 
night ? Deas said he did not. 

" Joe Deas," she said, " are you a fool ? Don't 
you know that is General Toombs ? " 

Strange to say, a negro on the place, just as 
they were leaving, cried out " Good-by, Marse 
Bob." He had driven the family to the speaking 
seventeen years before, and had not forgotten the 
man who defended slavery on that day. 

" Good Lord ! " said Toombs, " go give that 
negro some money." 

This same negro had been strung up by the 
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thumbs by Sherman's troops a few months before 
because he would not tell where his master's 
mules were hidden. He piloted General Toombs 
through the woods to the home of Colonel David 
Hughes, a prominent and wealthy farmer of 
Twiggs County. Colonel Hughes had been in 
Toombs' brigade, and the general remained with 
him a week. 

General Toombs was sitting on the piazza of 
Colonel Hughes's house one afternoon when an 
old soldier asked permission to come in. He still 
wore the gray, and was scarred and begrimed. 
He eyed General Toombs very closely, and seemed 
to hang upon his words. He heard him ad- 
dressed as Major Martin, and finally, when he 
arose to leave, wrung the general's hand. 

"Major Martin," he said, brushing the tears 
from his eyes, " I'm mighty glad to see you. I 
wish to God I could do something for you." 

At the gate he turned to Colonel Hughes and 
said : " I know who that is. It is General 
Toombs. You can't fool me." 

" Why do you think so ?" Colonel Hughes asked. 

" Oh, I remember Gray Alice jumping the stone 
walls at Sharpsburg too well to forget the rider 
now." 

" Colonel," he continued, " this morning a man 
near here, who is a Republican and an enemy of 
General Toombs, thought he recognized him near 



jour home. Uc saw liim two hundred yards ■ 
away. I beard liirii J^ay lie believed it was Tooiiil)i5 
and he wished he had his liead shot- off. I eaiae 
here to-night to see for myseli You tell General 
!llboiiilis that if iaja the wiwd, I will MQ lliai ^ 
Bcouudrel as sure as guna^' j 

The vett ian as i^ei-^iiaded, howOTor^ to kiep J 
quiet aud do uothiug of the sort 

It WM ftt tlui %m tSittt limsimmt Irnn lottnfiH 
#iat th^ fvvnm oi the Ocmulgee Eiver wsm ^ 
tiftiarded from one end to the other. Near tlna j 
place Pa via had been (mptm^ mid the Uiti(Mi j 
troops were on a sharp lookout for Toombs. Con- 
vinced that further travel might be hazardous, 
General Toombs and his friend rode back to the 
mountains of North Georgia, and there remained 
until the early fall. It was in the month of Octo- 
ber that the fugitives again started on their check- 
ered flight. The May days had melted into 
summer, and summer had been succeeded by early 
autumn. The crops, planted when he started from 
home that spring day, were now ripening in the 
fields, and Northern statesmen were still declaring 
that Toombs was the arch-traitor, and must be ap- 
prehended. Davis was in irons, and Stephens lan- 
guished in a dungeon at Fortress Monroe. 

Passing once more near Sparta, Ga., Toombs 
met, by appointment, his friends, Linton Stephens, 
R. M. Johnson, W. W. Simpson, Jack Lane, Edge 
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Bird, and other kindred spirits. It was a royal re- 
union, a sort of Lucretia Borgia feast for Toombs 
— " eat and drink to-day, for to-morrow we may 
die." 

Traveling their old road through Washington 
County, they crossed the Ocmulgee, this time in 
safety, and passed into Houston County. The 
Federals believed Tombs already abroad and had 
ceased to look for him in Georgia. After the pass- 
age was made General Toombs said : " Charlie, 
that ferryman eyed me very closely. Go back and 
give him some money." 

Lieutenant Irvin did return. The ferryman 
refused any gift. He said : " I did not want to 
take what you did give me." Irvin asked the 
reason. The ferryman said : " Tell General 
Toombs I wish to God I could do something 
for him." 

General Toombs had a wide personal acquaint- 
ance in Georgia He seldom stopped at a house 
whose inmates he did not know, and whose rela- 
tives and connections he could not trace for genera- 
tions. Sometimes, when incognito, the two men 
were asked where General Toombs was. They 
'answered, " Cuba." 

At Oglethorpe, in Macon County, General 
Toombs rode rinrht through a o-ai^rison of Fed- 
eral soldiers. As one of his regiments came from 
this section. General Toombs was afraid that some 



of Ilia old siolcliei-s might recognize him on the 
road. A Fedeml offian' ndvaiiced to the middle 
of the street and saluted the traveleiu Th€ir 
hearto boimded to theu* throats, and^ metiiidlrelf, 
two hands stole to thdr fevolvem Fislolfi ud 
spill's were tlie only reHOuree?^, CluuiceH were des* 
l.>erate^ i>ut they were resoi\ lmI to take them. The 
ofiicer watched them intently ajs they rode leisurely 
through tftte town, but lie wm raidty more iiit» 
evsted in their fine horses, **Gmy Alice" and 
Young Alice/' than in the men. Jogging iin- 
concernedly along until the tovMi was hidden bj^ 
a hill, General Toombs urged his horse into a run, 
and left " his fi'iends, the enemy," far in the rear. 
It was a close call, but he did not breathe freely 
yet. There w^as possibility of pursuit, and when 
the party reached the residence of a Mr. Brown, a 
messenger was sent back to the town to mislead 
the soldiers should pursuit be attempted. From 
the hands of the enemy, General Toombs and his 
friend were now inducted into pleasanter scenes. 
The house was decorated Avitli lilies and orange 
blossoms. A w^edding was on hand, and the bride 
happened to be the daughter of the host. Bmwn 
was a brave and determined man. He assured 
General Toombs that when the wedding guests 
assembled, there would be men enough on hand, 
should an attack be made, to rout the United 
States garrison, horse, foot, and dragoons. At 
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Dr. Saines' place, on the Chattahoochee River, a 
horse drover happened to say somethmg about 
Toombs. He gave the statesman a round of 
abuse and added : " And yet, they tell me that 
if I were to meet General Toombs and say what I 
think of him, I would either have a fight or he 
would convince me that he was the biggest man 
in the world." 

Tired of the long horseback ride, having been 
nearly six months in the saddle, the men now 
secured an ambulance from Toombs' plantation 
in Stewart County, and crossed the river into 
Alabama. His faithful mare, which he was forced 
to leave behind, neighed pathetically as her mas- 
ter rode away in a boat and pulled for the Ala- 
bama shore. At Evergreen they took the train, 
and it seemed that half the men on the cars 
recognized General Toombs. General Joseph 
Wheeler, who was on board, did not take his eyes 
off him. Toombs became nervous imder these 
searching glances, and managed to hide his face 
behind a paper which he was reading. At Tensas 
Station he took the boat for Mobile. There was 
a force of Federal soldiers on board, and this was 
the closest quarters of his long journey. There 
was now no chance of escape, if detected. The 
soldiers frequently spoke to General Toombs, but 
he was not in the slightest way molested. 

At Mobile General Toombs took his saddle- 



bagsMd wpdwd to tht home of t^KKHk Mr. 

Eiram, alK>ut four mile^ from the city. Tliei^ 
he was placed in the eai'e ot Howanl Evatis and 
lib sister, Miss Augusta J. Kv aas, the gifted South- 
ern auihoiwa^ Aiudoua to conceal th^ identity 
uf their gum% l^em Bwpitable young people 
tUsmissed their servants, and Miss Evans Ler- 
fielf cooked and served General Toombs' meals 
with her own handa. She declared, \Wth true 
hoepitfility, Hmt aha Mi it a privilege to ooutrili- 
ute to the comfort mA mmm li0Hri|i|B'^ 
In-illiaitt statt-suinih Slu^ wa>^ a Georglfttl Tierselfj 
and witli her this was a labor of love. 

These were among the most agreeable moments 
of Genei'al Toombs' long exile. He loved the 
companionship of intellectual \vomen, and the con- 
versation during these days was full of brilliant 
interest. ]\Iiss Evans was a cliarming talker, as 
l)right as a jewel, and Toondjs was a Chesteifield 
^^ith ladies. The general would \valk to and fro 
along the shaded Avalks and pour forth, in his 
matcldess way, the secret history of the ruin of 
Confe(kM'ate hopes. 

Genei'al Toombs wrote home, in courtly enthn- 
siasm, of his visit to Moljile. ]Mr. Ste})hens sent 
]\Iiss Evans a Avarm letter of thanks for her atten- 
tions to his friend. "I have," said he, '^just re- 
ceived a letter fi'om (Tenei'al Toombs, who has 
been so united \vith me in friendship and destiny 
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all our lives, giving such account of the kind at- 
tentions he received from you and your father 
while in Mobile, that I cannot forbear to thank 
you and him for it in the same strain and terms 
as if these attentions had been rendered to myself. 
What you did for my friend, in this particular, 
you did for me." 

While General Toombs was in Mobile, General 
Wheeler called upon the Evans family and re- 
marked that he thought he had seen General 
Toombs on the train. Miss Evans replied that 
she had heai'd General Toombs was in Cuba. 

Lieutenant Irvin went to New Orleans and 
secured from the Spanish Consul a pass to Cuba 
for " Major Luther Martin." At Mobile General 
Toombs took the boat Creole for New Orleans. 
He seemed to be nearing the end of his long journey, 
but it was on this boat that the dramatic incident 
occurred which threatened to chancre the couree of 
his wanderings at last. While General Toombs 
was at supper, he became conscious that one of the 
passengers was eying him closely. He said to 
Lieutenant Irvin: "Charlie, don't look up now, 
but there is a man in the doorway who evidently 
recognizes me." 

" General, probably it is someone who thinks he 
knows you." 

" No," replied Toombs quietly, " that man is a 
spy.'' 



Uam^nmk Imn «^ed whuk BhsAM he 

General Toornljs told liim ix> go out and qvL 
the man and, if coovinced that he was a spy^ to 
throw him over the stern-rail of the steamer. 
LiettteuaDt Imu ^ i^d wait cm deck The. 
stianger followed hiiiL Irvin walked toward tli@ 
rail The stranger iM^liM Kuu where he wia 
He maswered North Carolina," 

Who hi that with you ! " he questioBei 

" My uncle, Ma|or Hartin,** said IrviOp 

The man then remai^ked that it looked very 
imirh lil^t^ Ktklrert T<M)nilw. Irvin rmsut^ir'd tli;it 
the likeness had been noted before, but that he 
coukl not see it. 

" Young man," said the stranger, " I don't want 
to disputeyour word, but tliat is certainly Toombs. 
I know him well, and am his friend." 

Irvin then gave up the idea of throwing him 
overboard. Had the brave young officer not 
been convinced that the party questioning him 
w^as Colonel M. C. Fulton, a prominent resident of 
Georgia, he says he \vould certainly have pitched 
him into the Gulf of Mexico. 

General Toombs, when informed of the identity 
of Colonel Fnlton, sent for him to come to his 
room, and the two men had a long and friendly 
convei'sation. 

Arriving at New Oi'leans General Toombs di\n*e 
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up to the residence of Colonel Marshal J. SmitL 
On the 4th of November, 1865, he boarded the 
steamship Alahama^ the first of the Morgan line 
put on after the war between New Orleans, 
Havana, and Livei'pool. A tremendous crowd 
had gathered at the dock to see the steamer off, 
and Lieutenant Irvin tried to persuade General 
Toombs to go below until the ship cleared. But 
the buoyant Georgian persisted in walking the 
deck, and was actually recognized by General 
Humphrey Mai*shall of Texas, who had known 
him in the Senate before the w^ar. 

" No," said Toombs to his companion's expostu- 
lations, " I want fresh air, and I will die right here. 
I am impatient to get into neutral waters, when I 
can talk I have not had a square, honest talk in 
six months." 

By the time the good ship had cleared the 
harbor, everybody on board knew that Robert 
Toombs, " the fire-eater and rebel," was a passenger, 
and hundreds gathered around to listen to his 
matchless conversation. 

Lieutenant IiTin never saw General Toombs 
again until 1868. He himself was an officer of 
the Irvin artillery, Cutts' battalion, being a part 
of Walker's artillery in Longstreet's corps. Enter- 
ing the army at seventeen yeai-s of age, Charles E. 
Irvin was a veteran at twenty-one. He was brave, 



alert; fender; and traa Mb maSk that when his 
comptay joined the army in Richmoud, Rowi^ 
Toombs, then Secretarj^ of State, gave them & 
liandBome supper at the ExchaDge Hotel **I 
lemembeF,*^ said he, '^with infinite m^sf&e^kmf 
that during the seven monflis I aceompfinied 
General Toombs, in the clo^t^:^t r(.*lations and 
under the mo8t trying positions, he ^vas never 

I once impatient m^^ fVaquesiilyy on ibk 
long and penloua jcmmsy^ Tixmfas would say ; 
*^ Well, my boy ! suppose tie Yankees find us 
tcKlay; what will you do?" "General, you say 
you won't be taken aJive. I reckon they will 

j have to kill me too." 

I General Toombs often declared that he would 
not be captured. Imprisonment, trial, and exile, 

1 he did not dread ; but to be carried about, a prize 
captive and a curiosity through Northern cities, 
was his constant fear. He was prepared to sell 
his life dearly, and there is no doubt but that he 
would have done so. 

During all these trying days, Toombs rode with 
the grace and gayety of a cavalier. He talked 
incessantly to his young companion, who eagerly 
drank in his words. He fought his battles over 
again and discussed the leaders of the Civil War in 
his racy style. He constantly predicted the col- 
lapse of the gi'eenback system of currency, and 
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speculated facetiously each day upon the chances 
of capture. He calculated shrewdly enough his 
routes and plans, and when he found himself on 
feyra firma^ it was under the soft skies of the 
Antilles with a foreign flag above him. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Feom Cuba General T(K)mli8 [H'oceede*! toBlii& 
It was ^i\r]y in July before h*' reached bis new 
sto pping ^ hcAd. He found bicus^ eom sw^ 

turn his property into gold to make his trip 
abroad. It is related that just after the departure 
of the famous " specie train," through AVashington 
in the wake of Mr. Davis' party, a Confederate 
horseman dashed by the residence of General 
Toombs and threw a bag of bullion over the fence. 
It was found to contain five thousand dollars, but 
Toombs swore he would not even borrow this 
amount from his government. He turned it over 
to the authorities for the use of- disabled Con- 
federate soldiei's, and hurriedly scraped up w^hat 
funds he could command in case he should be 
compelled to fly. Arriving in Paris, General 
Toombs succeeded in selling one of his planta- 
tions, realizing about five dollars dn acre for it 
He used to explain to the astounded Frenchmen, 
during his residence abroad, that he ate an acre of 
dirt a day. 

808 
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General Toombs repaired to Enghien, where he 
took a course of sulphur baths for the benefit of 
his throat. Constant exposure with the army and 
in his flight had brought on his old enemy, the 
asthma. He had been a healthy man, having long 
passed the limit of manhood before he tasted 
medicine. Late in life, an attack of scarlet fever 
left his throat in a delicate condition. 

Mrs. Toombs joined him in Paris in July, 1865, 
and he passed eighteen months quietly with her in 
Europe. It was in marked contrast to his tour in 
1855, when, as United States Senator, he had gone 
from place to place, obsei'ved, honored, and courted. 
He was now an exile without a countiy. He had 
seen his political dreams wiped out in blood and 
his home in the hands of the enemy. From the 
dignity and power of a United States Senator 
and a possible aspirant to the Presidency, he 
had been branded as a conspirator, and forced, 
like Mirabeau, to seek shelter in distant 
lands. 

France was, at that time, in a state of unrest. 
Louis Napoleon was watching with anxiety the 
eagles of Prussia hovering over the German Con- 
federation. Austria had already succumbed to 
Prussian power, and Napoleon had been blocked 
in his scheme to secure, from this disorder, his 
share of the Rhenish provinces. Toombs, who had 
fled from a restored Union in America, now 



rulers, but lie usea to reiuie ^ 
with Carlyle, the Empress I 
ables. lie was a man to at 
talk was fascinating and bri 

He was sometimes soug 
prominent financiera, who at 
fiscal matters in America, 
that, like Judah P. Benjami 
up a large practice abroad, 
but permanent residence av 
tirely out of his mind. 

In December, 1866^ Gen 
received a cable message te 
of their only daughter, M 
in Washington, Ga. Mrs. T 
home, leaving the grief-st 
Paris. Anxious to go bac 
vised that matters were 
United States. The impeac 
son was in progress, and 1 

- i. 1 loitr -f/M* flif 
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zens of the gay city were deep in the celebration 
of the joyous Christmas feast, the Southern wan- 
derer, "with heart bowed down," was passing 
through the shadows, and suffering in silence the 
keenest pangs of affliction. Around him the vo- 
taries of fashion and wealth were flushed with 
gayety. Paris was in the ecstasy of Christmas- 
tide. But the depths of his soul were starless 
and chill, and in the midst of all this mirth one 
heart was tuned to melancholy. He writes to 
his wife : 

The night you left I retired to the room and did not go 
to sleep until after two o'clock. I felt so sad at parting 
with you and could not help thinking what a long dreary 
trip you had that night. I shall have a long journey of 
five thousand miles to Havana, and do not know that I 
shall meet a human being to whom I am known, but if I 
keep well I shall not mind that, especially as I am home- 
ward bound ; for my hearthstone is desolate, and clouds 
and darkness hover over the little remnant that is left of 
us, and of all our poor friends and countrymen ; and, when 
you get home, Washington will contain nearly all that is 
dear to me in this world. I remained alone yesterday after 
I got up and went to my solitary meal. I immediately 
came back to my room, and have seen nothing of Christmas 
in Paris. 

On January 1, 1867, he writes : 

This is the first of the new year. How sad it opens upon 
me I In a foreign land, with all that is dear to me on earth 
beyond the ocean, either on the way to a distant home or 
at its desolate fireside. Well, I shall not nurse such gloomy 



Ihe loss ot Ills uiiuyuLci 
blow to General Toombs. ] 
dreii lived to be grown. 
Louise died in 1855, shortly 
Mr. W. F. Alexander. Ge 
son who died in early childh 
This was a great blow to 
longed for a son to bear his 
Paris hi8 heart yearned for 
children, left motherless V 
He writes again from Paris : 

I almost determined to take t1 
run the gauntlet to New York, 
for my promise to you. I kno^ 
and worse on our side of the oces 
better ? Is this state of things t 

is becoming intolerable 

dren for me. Bless tlieir hearts 
and take them to my arms. Goc 
that I may be a better man in tb 
old ones before in my time. 
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his travels into Canada. He had promised his 
wife he would remain abroad for the present. 
But he writes : 

The worst that can happen to me is a prison, and I don't 
see much to choose between my present condition and any 
decent fort. I feel so anxious about you and the children 
that it makes me very wretched. 

From Paris, January 16, 1867, he ^vrites : 

My preparations are all complete, and I leave to-morrow 
on the New World for Havana and New Orleans, via Mar- 
tinique. I am well ; except my throat. I shall have a long 
and lonesome voyage, with not much else to cheer me but 
that I shall find you and our dear little ones at the end of 
my journey. If I am permitted to find you all well, I shall 
be compensated for its fatigues and dangers. God grant 
that we may all meet once more in this world in health I 
Yours truly and affectionately, as ever, 

Toombs. 

General Toombs returned to America and after 
a short residence in Canada went to Washington, 
where he had a long interview with his old sena- 
torial colleague. President Andrew Johnson. He 
went home from Washington and was never again 
molested. He made no petition for relief of 
political disabilities. He was never restored to 
citizenship. When Honorable Samuel J. Randcall 
proposed his General Amnesty Act in 1875, Mr. 
Blaine and other Republicans desired to exclude 
from its provisions the names of Davis and Toombs. 
The Democrats would not accept this amendment, 
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and the bill was never passed. Ouce^ wlien Sena- 
tor Oliver P. Morton asked General Toombs \y\ 
he did not petition Congress for piatlon, Toom 
qaieHy anB W6md^ Faidon &f w&ai t I liave 



CHAPTER XXVL 

COMMENCING LIFE ANEW. 

When General Toombs finally returned to 
Georgia it was with a great part of his fortune gone, 
his political career cut oflE by hopeless disability, 
and his household desolate. These were serious 
calamities for a man fifty-seven years of age. He 
found himself forced under new and unfavorable 
conditions to build all over again, but he set about 
it in a vigorous and heroic way. His health was 
good. He was a splendid specimen of man- 
hood. His once raven locks were gi*ay, and his 
beard, which grew out from his throat, gave him 
a grizzly appearance. His dark eye was full of 
fire and his mind responded with vigor to its new 
work. 

When General Toombs arrived at Washington, 
Ga., he consulted some of his fi'iends over the 
advisability of returning to the practice of law, 
which he had left twenty-five yeara before. Their 
advice was against it. Things were in chaos ; the 
people were impoverished, and the custodians of 
the courts were the creatures of a hostile govern- 
ment. But Robert Toombs was made of different 
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fituE Associating himself in the practice of his 
profession with General Dudley 51. DuBose, wlio 
had been his chief of staff j and was his son in-kw, 
ail ftble md |>opular man in tiie fall vigor of limits 
hooAy GeiK lal Toombe ntuined actively to tlii 
praetioe of law. He was not long in tiiniing to 
practical account his great abilities- Success soon 
claimed him as an old faYorita Business aceQimi- 
lated and tibe ^mnstm ai»l soldier found faimself 
oin-e more at the head of the bar of (teoigii» 
Large fees Avere readily commanded. He win 
employed in important eases in every ^art of 
Georgia, and the announcement that Robert 
Toombs was to appear before judge and jury was 
enough to draw large crowds from city and country. 
His old habits of indomitable industry returned. 
He rode the circuits like a young barrister again. 
He was a close collector of claims, an admirable 
administrator, a safe counselor, and a bold and 
fearless advocate. In a short time General 
Toombs' family found themselves once more in 
comfort, and he was the same power with the 
people that he had always been. 

Cut off from all hope of official promotion, 
scorning to sue for political pardon, he strove to 
wield in the courts some of the power he forfeited 
in politics. He figured largely in cases of a public 
nature, and became an outspoken tribune of the 
people. He did not hesitate to face the Supreme 
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Court of Georgia, then made up of Republican 
judges, and attack the laws of a Republican legis- 
lature. Among the bills passed at that time to 
popularize the legislature with the people, w^as a 
series of liberal homestead and exemption laws. 
They were the relief measures of 1868. By these 
schemes, at once rigorous and sweeping, millions of 
dollara were lost in Georgia. They w^ere intended 
to wipe out old debte, especially contracts made 
during the w^ar, and Governor Bullock had ap- 
pointed a Supreme Court which sustained them. 
These laws were abhorrent to Toombs. He thun- 
dered against them with all the powers of his 
learning and eloquence. When he arose in court, 
there stood with him, he believed, not only 
the cause of his client, but the honor of 
the whole State of Georgia. It was much 
easier to seduce a poverty-stricken people by 
offering them measures of relief than to drive 
them by the bayonet or to subject them to 
African domination. In the case of Hardeman 
against Downer, in June, 1868, he declared before 
the Supreme Court that these homestead laws put 
a premium on dishonesty and robbed the poor 
man of his capital. " But we must consider the 
intention of the Act," said the Court. " Was it not 
the intention of the legislature to prevent the col- 
lection of just such claims as these you now 
bring?" "Yes, may it please the Court," said 



TocMolk^ ibakiiig hh leonine locks^ '^tliere em be 

no doubt that it ^xm the intent loti of tlie l^gtda* 
ture todt*fraiiJ the creditor; but they liave faikd 
to put theii' intention in a form that woulil & 
so it beeomw meeeesajy for this Court to add 
own ingenuity to this villainy. It geems that tbl 
Court is lUMking lavv^s rather than delusions." 

In one of his dissenting opinions upon theae 
hm% Justice HirEm Warner declared thiil bi 
would not allow hia name to go down to posterity 
steeped in the infamy of sach a deci8ion. General 
Toombs lost his case, but the deeisioii was s^ub- 
sequently overruled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The times were full of evil. The legislature 
was dominated by adventm-ers and ignorant men, 
and public credit was freely voted away to new 
enterprises. The State was undeveloped, and this 
wholesale system of public improvement became 
popular. Unworthy men were scrambling for 
public station, and the times were out of tune. 
In the midst of this demoralization Toombs was 
a pillar of fire. lie was tuneless in his withering 
satire, his stinging imvective, his uncompromising 
war upon the misgovernment of the day. 

Here was a fine field and a rare occasion for his 
pungent criticism and denunciation. His utter- 
ances were not those of a political leader. He was 
not trimming his sails for oflSce. He did not shap 
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his conduct so as to be considered an available 
man by the North. He fought error wherever he 
saw it. He made no terms with those whom he 
considered public enemies. He denounced radical- 
ism as a "leagued scoundrelism of private gain and 
public plunder." 

In opposing the issue of State bonds to aid a 
certain railroad, he declared that if the legislature 
saddled this debt upon the taxpayers, their act 
would be a nullity. " AVe will adopt a new con- 
stitution with a clause repudiating these bonds, 
and like ^tna spew the monstrous frauds out of 
the market ! " 

" You may," he said, " by your deep-laid schemes, 
lull the thoughtless, enlist the selfish, and stifle for 
a while the voices of patriots, but the day of 
reckoning will come. These connorant coipora- 
tions, these so-called patriotic developei^s, whom 
you seek to exempt, shall pay their dues, if justice 
Ijves. By the Living God, they shall pay them." 



Georgia shall pay her debts," said Toombs on 
one occasion. " If she does not, I will pay them 
for her ! " This piece of hyperbole was softened 
by the fact that on two occasions, when the State 
needed money to supply deficits, Toombs with 
other Georgians did come forward and lift the 
pressure. Sometimes he talked in a random way, 
but responsibility always sobered him. He was 
impatient of fraud and stupidity, often full of ex- 




3«» •Minn' moiogL 
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Bgig^jim^ but flcampnioiid wk^ &a tnidi fn» 

releTOnt Always strict and honorable in bis en* 
gagemeiit^, be boasted that be ne^er had & dii^ 
sbillbg ill Lis pocket 

^^10 mm wbo ^left tbe ooimtry for tbd cotmtiT^fl 
■gOdd^'^'Wd came Suiitli to fatten on tbd Spoils of 

■ recons?ti'uctiou, {111111.-^111.-11 unending targt^fs fur hil 
satii^. ITe deehucMl that the^e 50-called ilevelopere 

j came for pelf, not patriotism. " Why, these mm^ 

' he gfii4 like thieving *elepbaiita^ l^siby ^ 
tiproot an ^fSH^ iSt pick up a pUL Thejr iroald 

I Bteal anytliint^ from a button to an empire," On 
one occasion he was bewailing the degeneracy of 
the times, and he exclaimed : " I am sorrj^ I have 
got so much sense. I see into the tricks of these 
public men too quickly. When God Almighty 
moves me from the earth, he will take away a heap 
of experience. I expect when a man gets to be 

, seventy he ought to go, for he knows too much for 

^ other people's convenience." 

I hope the Lord will allow me to go to heaven 
as a gentleman," he used to say. " Some of these 
Georgia politicians I do not w^ant to associate 
with. I would like to associate wdth Socrates and 
Shakespeare." 

Dui'ing his arguments before the Supreme 
Court, General Toombs used to abuse the Gover- 
nor and the Bullock Legislature very roundly. 
The Coui-t adopted a rule that no lawyer should 
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be allowed, while conducting his case, to abuse a 
coordinate branch of the government. 'General 
Toombs was informed that if he peraisted in this 
practice he would be held for contempt. The 
next time Toombs went before the Court he 
alluded to ^the fugitive Governor in very sharp 
terms. " May it please your Honors, the Governor 
has now absconded. Your Honors have put in a 
little rule to catch me. In seeking to protect the 
powers that be, I presume you did not intend to 
defend the powers that were." 

The papers printed an account of an interview 
between General Gordon and Mr. Tilden in 1880, 
Gordon told Tilden that he was sorry he could 
not impart to Tilden some of his own strength and 
vitality. " So my brother told me last year," 
answered Mr. Tilden. " I have since followed him 
to the grave." Toombs read this and remarked 
that Tilden did not think he was going to die. 
"No one expects to die but I. I have got sense 
enough to know that I am bound to die." 

On one occasion Toombs was criticising an ap- 
pointment made by an unpopular official. " But, 
General," someone said, " you must confess that it 
was a good appointment." " That may be, but 
that was not the reason it was made. Bacon was 
not accused of selling injustice. He was eternally 
damned for selling justice." 

General Toombs was once asked in a crowd in 



the Kimball House in Atlanta what be thooght 
of the Korth. " My opimon of the Yankees k 
apostoUa Alexander the oopperamith did me 
inueh evil The Lcsd mwaxA him aisoDirdtEig'tQ 
his worka^' A Fedeml offieaf y^m wstm^h^ 
in the crowd. He said: " Well, General, we 
whipped you, anyhow%" *^ No,'' replied Toombs^ 
" we just wore ourselves out w kipping you*" 

H6 eqpoke of the spolktors in the State Legift* 
IftlHtfraa "an assembly of manikins whose objeot 
is nevcM* higher than their breeches |x>ck)ita; 
seekem of jobs and Ju4g^hij>% anything fcf Jfg^ ^ 
or plunder, an amalgamation of white rogues and 
blind negroes, gouging the treasury and disgrac- 
ing Georgia." 

He was a violent foe of exemptions, of bounties, 
and of all sorts of coiTuption and fraud. He was 
overbearing at times, but not more conscious of 
power than of honesty in its use. He was gener- 
ous to the w^eak. It was in defense of his ideas 
of justice that he overbore opposition. 

General Toombs kept the issues before the peo- 
ple, lie had no patience with the tentative policy. 
He forfeited much of his influence at this time by 
his indiscriminate abuse of Northern men and 
Southern opponents, and his defiance of all the 
conditions of a restored Union. He could have 
served his people best by more conservative con- 
duct, but he had all the roughness and acerbity of 
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a reformer, dead in earnest It was owing to his 
constant arraignment of illegal acts of the post- 
beljum regime that the people finally ai'oused, 
in 1870, and regained the State for white suprem- 
acy and Democratic government He challenged 
the authors of the Reconstruction measures to dis- 
cuss the constitutionality of the amend menta 
Charles J. Jenkins had already carried the cause of 
Georgia into the courts, and Linton St^hens, be- 
fore United States Commissioner Swayze in Macon, 
had made an exhaustive argument upon the whole 
subject Toombs forced these issues constantly 
into his cases, and kept public interest at white 
heat 
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liAVS OF UECUNSTRUCniON 

In July, ls^;Sj the i>eople of Geoi^gia mado tli*> 
fii-st detuimiued stand against the Kepublicau 
party. John Goix]oii wda Bominnted for Gov^ 
emor, and ^ymou 8»i^*Blil^ bliii^tf0ffi named in 
Kivw York as Natioiuil Dt^iDocratie 8taiiclaiiM>ea^ 
ere. A memorable meeting was held in Atlanta. 
It was the first real rally of the w hite i>eople 
under the new order of things. Robert Toombs, 
Howell Cobb, and Benjamin H. Hill addressed 
the multitude. There was much enthusiasm, and 
crowds gathered from eveiy part of Georgia 
This was the great *'Bush Arbor meeting" of 
that year, and old men and boys speak of it to- 
day with kindling ardor. "Few people," said 
Toombs in that speech, "had escaped the hor- 
roi-s of war, and fewer still the stern and bitter 
curse of civil war. The histories of the greatest 
peoples of eaith have been filled with defeats as 
well as victories, suffering as well as happiness, 
shame and reproach as well as honor and glor}'. 
The struggles of the great and good are the 
noblest legacies left by the past to the present 
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generation, trophies worthy to be laid at the feet 
of Jehovah himself. Those whose blades glittered 
in the foremost ranks of the Northern army on 
the battlefield, with a yet higher and nobler pur- 
pose denounce the base uses to which the victory ! 
has been applied. The old shibboleths of victory I 
ai'e proclaimed as living principles. Whatever,' 
else may be -lost, the principles of Magna Chartal 
have survived the conflict of arms. The edicts of 
the enemy abolish all securities of life, liberty,' 
and property ; defeat all the rightful jmrposes of 
government, and renounce aU remedies, all laws. 

General Toombs denounced the incompetency 
of the dominant party in Georgia — " In its tyranny, 
its corruption, its treachery to the Caucasian 
race, its patronage of vice, of fraud, of crime and 
criminals, its crime against humanity and in its 
efforts to subordinate the safeguards of public se- 
curity and to uproot the foundations of free gov- 
ernment it has forfeited all claims upon a free 
people." 

Alluding to General Longstreet, who had been 
a member of the Republican party, General 
Toombs said : " I would not have him tarnish his 
own laurels. I respect his courage, honor his de- 
votion to his cause, and regret his errors." He de- 
nounced the ruKng party of Georgia as a mass of 
floating putrescence, "which rises as it rots and 
rots as it rises." He declared that the Reconstruc- 
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tion Acts f^tared out in their nnTcf^d deformilyi 
to tlie 111(1 iiiiinnt gaze of all bunrst men<" 

Tlie campaign at that time was made upoa the 
iQegat% of ^ amendmettts to tht Gcnia^lataoQu 
Enthuaasm was fed by the fiery and imijetuoiis in- 
vective of Tootnb??. The utterances of m(xst public 
men were guarded and conservative. But wb 
1lt0&aAm spoke tbe people realized tifajai lie atfc;» 
tl^ convictions of m uoeliacUed mind md & fear 
less spirit* Leaders deprecated his extreme vie 
"but the hustings rarij^ with \m ruthless candor. 

The conclusion of his Bush Aibor effort was a 
fine sample of his fervid speech : "All these and 
many more wrongs have been heaped upon you, 
my countrymen, without j^our consent. Your con- 
sent alone can give the least validit>y to these usur- 
pations. Let no power on earth wring that con- 
sent from you. Take no counsel of fear ; it is the 
meanest of masters ; spurn the temptations of office 
from the polluted hands of your oppressors. He 
who owns only his own sepulcher at the price of 
such claims holds a heritage of shame. Unite with 
I the National Democratic party. Your country says 
) come ; honor says come ; duty says come ; liberty 
y says come ; the country is in danger ; let every 
^ freeman hasten to the rescue." 

It was at this meeting that Benjamin H. Hill, 
who made so much reputation by the publica- 
tion of a series of papers entitled, " Notes on the 
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Situation," delivered one of the most memorable 
speeches of his life. It was a moving, overmaster- 
ing appeal to the people to go to the polls. When 
this oration was over, the audience was almost 
wild, and Robert Toombs, standing on the plat- 
form, in his enthusiasm threw his hat away into 
the delighted throng. A young bright-faced boy 
picked it up and carried it back to the speakers' 
stand. It was Henry Grady. 

The defeat of the National Democratic party in 
1868 disheartened the Southern people, and the old 
disinclination to take part in politics seized them 
stronger than before. In 1870, however. General 
Toombs delivered, in different parts of Georgia, a 
carefully prepared lecture on the Pnnciples of 
Magna Charta. It was just the reverse in style 
and conception to his fervid Bush Arbor oration. 
It was submitted to manuscript and was read from 
notes at the speakers' stand. With the possible 
exception of his Tremont Temple lecture, delivered 
in Boston in 1856, it was the only one of his public 
addresses so carefully prepared and so dispassion- 
ately delivered. In his opinion the principles of 
free government were drifting away from old land- 
marks. The times were out of joint, the people 
were demoralized. The causes which afterwaixi 
led to the great revolt in the Republican / 
ranks in 1872 were already marked in the 
quick perception of Toombs, and this admir- \ 




al)1e ^tate paper was framed to put the ia 
befiire tlie public id n sober, stfitesjiiaiilikp way^ 
and to draw the people back to tlieii* old mciur- 
ings. This teetiim wii ddtv^ped m ftU ^ hag& 
dties and many of the Bmaller townn of Geoi^i% 
Ittld had a great effect. Alr(^"Ml;' tliere liad l>e<^n 
concei ted appeal to Georgians to cease this politi* 
cal oppogitiou md ** accept the Bituation." E^eii 
^b^mnm like Mr. HjU haA warn tomi to die 
point at advishig the paq||dl» to abandoti **dead 
issues;' 5J4§^ ' 
ever. 

In his Magna Chaiia lecture Mr. Toombs said 
that Algei'uon Sidney had summed up the object 
of all human wisdom as the good goveniment of 
the people. From the earliest ages to the pi'es- 
ent time," said he, " there has been a continued 
contest between tlie wise and the virtuous who 
wish to secui'e good government and the corrupt 
who were unwilling to grant it. The highest duty 
of every man, a (hity enjoined by God, was the 
service of his country." This was the great value 
of the victoi-y at Ilunnymede, with its rich fmits 
— that riglits should be respected and that justice 
should be done. These had never been denied 
for seven hundi'ed years, until the present evil 
days," said Toombs. IMagna Charta had been 
overridden afid ti'ain})led underfoot by brave ty- 
rants and evaded by cowardly ones. There had 
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been ingenious schemes to destroy it. The men of 
'76 fought for Magna Charta. These principles 
had been prominent in our Constitution until a 
Republican majority attempted destruction and 
civil war. Kings had made efforts to destroy its 
power and subvert its influence. Not a single noble \ 
family existed in England but which had lost ^ 
a member in its defense. Society was organized 
to protect it, and all good and true men are re- 
quired to maintain its teachings. " The assassins 
of liberty are now in power, but a reaction is com- i 
ing. Stand firm, make no compromise, have noth- 
ing to do with men who talk of dead issues. It is 
the shibboleth of ruin. Push fonv^ard, and make 
a square fight for your liberties." 

The plain but powerful summary of public ob- 
ligation had a more lasting effect than his more 
fiery appeals. General Toombs was a potent 
leader in the campaign, though not himself a can- 
didate or even a voter. General D. M. DuBose, 
his law partner, was elected to Congress this year, 
and the Democratic party secured a majority in 
the State Legislature. Among the men who 
shared in the redemption of the State Robert 
Toombs was the first and most conspicuous. 

Some of the best speeches made by General 
Toombs at this time were delivered to the farmers 
at the various agricultural fairs. These were fre- 
quent and, as Judge Reese declared, abounded 



of Congress and even wbei 
Two or thiee times ii year 
place and was always in clo: 
his overseers. He loved th 
cessful farmer. A fondnei 
stock-raising remained wit 
years. Even in a very bus; 
as he characterized it in spe 
a spacious garden, with or 
was to him an unfailing soi 
pleasure. 

He writes to his wife o 
army at Orange Court Hou 
to add : " The gardens anc 
tions to the family com 
should be made to put tli 
tion." Writing from Rich 
of Lee's army in March, V 
to add : " I am sorry to k: 
of the crops are so bad. 
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as good condition as I would wish. I have lost a 
great many sheep, have but few lambs and little 
wool; cattle poor — all need looking after." In 
the midst of the shelling of Atlanta in 1864, he 
writes from the trenches to his wife : " Tell Squire 
to put your cows and Gabnel's in the volunteer 
oatfield. Every day we hear cannonading in 
front." 

It was in 1869 that General Toombs made one 
of his great speeches at the State fair in Columbus, 
in the course of which he used this expression ; 
" The farmers of Georgia will never enjoy general 
prosperity until they quit making the West their 
comcrib and smokehouse." It was in that same 
speech that Toombs said, referring to the soldiers 
of the South ; " Liberty, in its last analysis, is 
but the sweat of the poor and the blood of the 
brave." Most of the great men in Georgia have 
been reared in the countiy. There seems to be 
something in the pure air, the broad fields, and 
even the solitude, conducive to vigor and self- 
reliance. Attrition and culture have finished the 
work laid up by the farmer boy, and that fertile 
section of middle Georgia, so rich in products of 
the earth, has given greatness to the State. 

In August, 1872, General Toombs was invited 
by the alumni of the University of Georgia to 
deliver the annual address during commencement 
week. A large crowd was in attendance and the 



iretemn omtar raceiTed an ovation. He depa 
fmiTi his usual custom and attempted to read ft 
written speech. His eyesight had begun to * ' 
liim^ the form^ion ol a cataract havi&g bean 
idth great inoon^enieiioe. The pagea ol tlia 
nmiinscrii^t l(ecame separated and General Toonib% 
for the lirst time in his life, is said to have been 
embaiTassed, He had not read more than one 
quarter of his speedi whm thm ootii|]3ieattoii wm 
discovered, and he was unable to find the missing 
slieets. Governor Jenkins, who was sittitig cm 
the stage^ whispered to him; V Toombs, throw 
away your manuscript and go it on general princi- 
ples." The general took off his glasses, stuffed 
the mixed essay into his pocket, and advanced to 
the front of the stage. He was received with 
a storm of applause from the crowd, who had 
relished his discomfiture and were delighted with 
the thought of an old-time talk from Toombs. 
For half an hour he made one of his eloquent and 
electric speeches, and when he sat down the audi- 
ence screamed for more. No one but Toombs 
could have emerged so brilliantly from this awk- 
w^ard dilemma. 

General Toombs opposed the nomination of 
Horace Greeley for President by the National 
Democratic convention in 1872. Mr. Stephens 
edited the Atlanta Su7i, and these two friends 
once more joined theii* great powers to prevent 
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the consummation of what they regaixied as a vast 
political mistake. Greeley carried the State by a 
very reduced majority. 

In Januaiy, 1873, when Mr. Stephens was de- 
feated for the United States Senate by General 
John B. Gordon, General Toombs called a meet- 
ing of the leaders of the eighth district in his room 
at the Kimball House in Atlanta, and nominated 
his friend Alexander Stej)hens for Congress. He 
needed no other indoraement. He was elected 
and reelected, and remained in Congress until he 
resigned in 1882, to become Governor of Georgia. 
Toombs and Stephens never lost their lead as dic- 
tators in Georgia politics. 

The man in Georgia who suffered most fre- 
quently from the criticism of General Toombs 
during this eventful period was ex-Govemor 
Joseph E. Brown. His position in taking his 
place in the Republican party, in accepting office, 
and separating himself from his old friends and 
allies, brought down upon him the opprobrium of 
most of the people. It was at a time when Charles 
J. Jenkins had carried away the great seal of Geor- 
gia and refused to surrender it to a hostile govern- 
ment. It was at a time when Linton Stephens, 
the most vigorous as the most popular public man 
during the reconstruction period, was endeavoring 
to arouse the people. Governor Brown's apostiisy 
was unfortunate. No man was then more exe- 



crated by tlie people wlio &ad lionored liim. 

nuTiiej for a while, was a byword and a repraadL 
Mr. Stf^]>li(*T]F^ (It'feiideil ]iis pr sit ion as con^inen* 
tious if Dot coiitiisteLit, and gave Governor Brown 
the oredit for the'pimtj as well as the oourage nl 
Ms e0iLVietio!i& Oayerndr Brown bora ^e 6d||| 
tuTuely with patience. He contended that he 
could beet serve the State by assuming functions 
that must other^^ise be i^laced in hostile hands, 
and lili Metidfi ded«r6 tcniay thai M ^ceptisg f bi 
unieiiijiiaite to the CSdi^Urtitiitioii he dimply wiAf 
pied in advance the i^round to which the party 
and the people were forced to come. But his 
position did not compare favorably with that of 
the prominent Georgians of that day. 

The relations of Governor Brown and General 
Toombs continued strained. The latter never 
lost an opportunity to upbraid him in public or in 
private, and some of his keenest thrusts were 
aimed at the plodding figure of his old friend and 
ally, as it passed on its lonely way through the 
shadows of its long probation. 

On one occasion in Atlanta, in July, 1872, Gen- 
eral Toombs among other things referred to a 
lobby at the legislature in connection with a claim 
for the Mitchel heirs. Governor Brown had re- 
mained quiet during his long political ostracism, 
but he turned upon his accuser now with un- 
looked-for severity. He answered the charge by 
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declaring that if Toombs accused him of lobbying 
this claim, he was an unscrupulous liar." The 
reply did not attract much attention until it be- 
came known that General Toombs had sent a 
friend to Governor Brown to know if the latter 
would accept a challenge. Colonel John C. 
NichoUs was the fi'iend, and Governor Brown re- 
turned the answer that when he received the 
challenge he would let him know. General 
Toombs did not push the matter further. The af- 
fair took the form of a newspaper controversy, 
which was conducted with much acrimony on both 
sides. Colonel NichoUs stated in print his belief 
that Governor Brown would not have accepted a 
challenge but would have used it to Toombs' in- 
jury before the people. The prospect of a duel 
between these two old men created a sensation at 
the time. It would have been a shock to the 
public sense of propriety to have allowed such a 
meeting. It would never have been permitted; 
but Governor Brown seems to have been deter- 
mined to put the issue to the touch. He had pre- 
pared his resignation as a deacon of the Baptist 
Church, and had placed his house in order. He 
seemed to realize that this was the tui'ning-point 
of his career, and there is no doubt that General 
Toombs gave him the opportunity to appear in a 
• better light than he had done for a long time ; this 
incident was the beginning of his return to popu- 



sse mantTTOoma, 

laritf mid miufiam in Oeoiguu 0^fttl Toombs 

was censured for provoking Governor BrowTi into 
til*! attitude of expecting a chalkoge md then 
cliuiag to send it 

Bo^ ^I^mbi mA St&ph^m wen 

believei's m tihe <5ode of hotior. Mr. SteplieM 
nnee fhaUenged Guvmior Herachel V, J(»liHi^on, 
and at another time (^ed out ll<^ii. Ben- 
jamiii H, Hill General Toombs i)ejeiJiptorily 
^Ouiaieiiged Geiieial D. H. Hill after the battle of 
Malvern Hill In 1859, when United Statm 
8t^iiat«>r Bnxlerick was killed by Juil^e Teny in 
California, Mr. Toombs delivered a striking eulogy 
of Brodeiick in the United States Senate. He 
said ; " The dead man fell in honorable contest 
under a code which he fully recognized. While I 
lament his sad fate, I have no censure for him or 
his advei'sary. I think that no man under any 
circumstances can have a more enviable death than 
to fall in vindication of his honor. He has gone 
beyond censure or praise. He has passed away 
from man's judgment to the bar of the Judge of 
all the Earth." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



HIS LAST PUBLIC SERVICE. 

One of the reforms adv^ocated by General 
Toombs upon the return of the white people to 
the control of the State Government was the 
adoption of a new State Constitution. He never 
tired of declaring that the organic law of 1868 was 
the product of " aliens and usmipers," and that he 
w^ould have none of it; Georgia must be repre- 
sented by her own sons in council and live under 
a constitution of her own making. In May, 1877, 
an election was held to determine the question, 
and in spite of considerable opposition, even in 
the Democratic party, the people decided, by nine 
thousand majority, to have a constitutional con- 
vention. 

On July 10, 1877, that body, consisting of 194 
delegates, assembled in Atlanta to revise the 
organic law. Charles J. Jenkins was elected 
president of the convention. He had been de- 
posed from the office of Governor of Georgia at 
tlie point of the bayonet in 1866. He had carried 
the case of the State of Georgia before the national 
Supreme. Court and contested the validity of the 
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Reconstractioti measuim He had carried witli 
liiuij when expelled from the State Capito], the 
great seal of the State, which he restored when 
the government was again i*emitted to his own 
people^ and in public wemon of ike two hottsettil 
tih^GeDeral Assembly, Governor JeBkins had been 
presented \\ ith a facsimile of the great seal, with 
the fitting words cut into its face, *'ln Arduis 
i%Setls.** These wofds are gmvm m 
mmt to^ay. Ho more than set^entjr 
Hge, but bore himself with vigor and ability. There 
wfis a .strong representation of the older men who 
had served the State before the war, and the 
younger members were in full sympathy Avith 
them. It was an unusual body of men — possibly 
the ablest that had assembled since the secession 
convention of 1861. General Toombs, of course, 
was the most prominent. He had been elected a 
delegate from his senatorial district — the only 
office he had occupied since the war. His activity 
in securing its call, his striking presence, as he 
w alked to his seat, clad in his long summer duster, 
cariying his brow^n straw hat and his unlighted 
cigar, as well as his tireless labors in that body, 
made him the center of interest. General Toombs 
was chairman of the committee on legislation and 
chairman of the final committee on revision. 
This body was made up of twenty-six of the most 
prominent members of the convention, and to it 
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were submitted the reports of the other thirteen 
committees. It was the duty of this committee 
to harmonize and digest the various matters com- 
ing before it, and to prepare the final report, which 
was discussed in open convention. General 
Toombs was practically in charge of the whole 
business of this body. He closely attended all 
the sessions of the convention, which lasted each 
day from 8.30 in the morning to 1 o'clock p. m. 
The entire afternoons were taken up with the im- 
portant and exacting work of his committee of 
final revision. Frequently it was far into the 
night before he and his clerk had prepared their 
reports. General Toombs was in his sixty-eighth 
year, but stood the ordeal well. His facility, his 
endurance, his genius, his eloquence and perti- 
nacity were revelations to the younger men, who 
knew him mainly by tradition. General Toombs 
proposed the only safe and proper coui-se for the 
convention when he arose in his place on the floor 
and declared ; " All this convention has to do is , 
to establish a few fundamental principles and' 
leave the other matters to the legislature and the 
people, in order to meet the ever varying affaii's 
of human life." There was a persistent tendency 
to legislate upon details, a tendency which could 
not be entirely kept down. There was an element 
elected to this convention bent upon retrenchment 
and reform, and these delegates forced a long 
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doubtful questions, like t 
the location of the new ( 
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law calling that Court into being forty years be- 
fore, he knew its needs and proposed a reform 
which, if adopted, would have cut off much trouble 
in Georgia to-day. 

General Toombs was an advocate of the ordi- 
nance which took the selection of the judges and 
solicitors from the hands of the Governor and 
made them elective by the General Assembly. A 
strong element in the convention wanted the judi- 
ciary elected by the people. A member of the 
convention turned to General Toombs during the 
debate and said ; " You dare not refuse the people 
this right to select their own judges." " I dare do 
anything that is right," replied Toombs. " It is 
not a reproach to the people to say that they are 
not able to do all the work of a complex govern- 
ment. Government is the act of the people after 
all." He reminded the convention that a new and 
ignorant element had been thrown in among the 
people as voters. " We must not only protect our- 
selves against them, but in behalf of the poor 
African," said he, " I would save him from himself. 
These people are kind, and affectionate, but their 
previous condition, whether by your fault or not^ 
was such as to disqualify them from exercising the 
right of self-government. They were put upon us 
by people to make good government impossible in 
the South for all time, and before God, I believe 
they have done it." 
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In answer to the aiigument that thoee S 
which hnd dven the F^election of judges to the 
people liked it, Geiieriil Tuombs replied that this 
did 2i0t ppovB limt it was right or best, ^ It ta 
easy to tske the road fa lidl, but lew pec^e ever 
return from it." General Toombs prevaiknl in 
this point. He was also tlie author of tlie resohh 
tiou authorizing the legislature to levy a lax to 
fiifsrl^ good subitwtlfil arttiBisiil Umbs to Oiom 
hvho had lost them during the war, 
f General Toombs declai^d frequently during t 
debate that one of hk Jiiain objects in goiug^ 
to the convention, and for urging the people to 
vote for the call, was to place a clause in the new 
law prohibiting the policy of State aid to railroads 
and public enterpi'ises. He had seen monstrous 
abuses grow up under this system. He had no- 
ticed that the railroads built by private enter- 
prise had proven good investments ; that no rail- 
road aided by the State had paid a dividend. He 
declared that Georc^ia had never loaned her credit 
from the time when Oglethoipe landed at Yama- 
craw up to 1866, and she should never do it again. 
He wanted this license buried and buried forever. 
His policy prevailed. State aid to railroads was 
prohibited ; corporate credit cannot now be loaned 
to public enteiprises, and municipal taxation was 
wisely restricted. General Toombs declared with 
satisfaction that he had locked the door of the 
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treasury, and put the key into the pocket of the 
people. 

During the proceedings of this convention an 
effort was made to open the courts to review the 
cases of certain outlawed bonds, which the legis- 
lature had refused to pay, and which the people 
had repudiated by constitutional amendment. 
Impressed by the conviction that certain classes 
of these bonds should be paid, the venerable 
president of the convention surrendered the chair 
and pled from his place on the floor for a ju- 
dicial review of this question. 

No sooner was this solemn and urgent appeal 
concluded than General Toombs bounded to the 
floor. He declared with energy that no power of 
heaven or hell could bind him to pay these bonds. 
The contract was one of bayonet usurpation. 
Within a few days the legislature had loaded the 
State down with from ten to fifteen millions of the 
" bogus bonds." 

The term " repudiation " was distasteful to many. 
The bondholders did not relisli it ; but he thought 
it was a good honest word. No one was bound 
by these contracts, because they were not the acts 
of the people. " I have examined all the facts 
pertaining to these claims," said Toombs, "and 
looking to nothing but the State's integrity, I af- 
firm that the matter shall go no fuitlier without 
my strenuous opposition. The legislature has 




On the 16th of August the conveatiuUj theu in 
nddst id it& MfCft% fKmfronted a amm The 
iStppr&priatioE of |35|00() made hj tlie ligiaUilim 
to meet the pxpen^e?; at the convention had been 
^ exhaujgted, and the State Treasui^r notified the 
president that he could not honor his warranto 
my fuff^. This wm fi practicat problem. l?9i 
v. or'k mapped out had not been half chme. Mai^ 
of the delegates were 2>oor men from tlie rural 
districts and were especially dependent upon their 
pe?* diem during the dull summer season. To pro- 
ceed required about $1000 per day. To have 
crippled this body in its labors would have been a 
public calamity. To check uj^on the public treas- 
uiy beyond the limit fixed by law involved a risk 
which the State Government, not too friendly to- 
w^ard the convention at best, declined to assume. 
To raise the money outside by a private loan pre- 
sented this risk, that in the case of the rejection of 
the constitution, then in embr}^o, the lender might 
find himself the holder of an uncertain claim. The 
convention, however, was not left long in doubt. 
With a heroic and patriotic ahandoiij General 
Toombs declared that if Georgia would not pay 
her debts, he would pay them for her. Selling a 
dozen or two United States bonds, he placed the 
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proceeds to the credit of the president of the con- 
vention, who was authorized in turn to issue 
notes of $1000 each and deposit them with Gen- 
eral Toombs. The act was spontaneous, whole- 
souled, dramatic. It saved the convention and 
rehabilitated the State with a new constitution. 
By a rising and unanimous vote General Toombs 
was publicly thanked for his public-spirited act, 
and the old man, alone remaining in his seat in the 
convention hall, covered his face with his hands, 
and shed tears during this unusual demonstration. 

When the convention had under review the bill 
of rights. General Toombs created a breeze in the 
proceedings by proposing a paragraph that the leg- 
islature should make no irrevocable grants of 
special privileges or immunities. The proposition 
received a rattling fire from all parts of the house. 
Governor Jenkins assailed it on the floor as dan- 
gerous to capital and fatal to public enterprise. It 
was argued that chartei's were contracts, and that 
when railroads or other interests were put upon 
notice that their franchise was likely to be dis- 
turbed, there would be an overthrow of confidence 
and development in Georgia. This was the first 
intimation of the master struggle which General 
Toombs was about to make, an advance against 
the corporations all along the line. It was the 
picket-firing before the engagement. 

General Toombs had made a study of the 




wlu>]e railroad question. Tie wils a mastvof itie 
];nv of eoriK)ration3, He maintained a |w?iliar 
attitude towaid theoL He never invested a 
dollar in their stocky nor would lie accept a p] 
at tlidr i^ttmil^ bowda. He rarely ever 
tBem as attormey. Wlien the General Assembly 
resolved to tax railroads in Geoi-gia, the State 
Belected General Toombs to prosecute the cmi 
Ib 1869 lie hud argued the Colliw iSASe 
the Central Railroad am] Banking Company^ in 
wliieh the court had t^nstained his position that 
the ]noposed action of the Central Kqad m bujr^ 
ing up the stock of the Atlantic and Gulf Rail- 
road, to control that road, was tdt?'a vires. He 
liad conducted the case of Arnold DuBose against 
the Georo^ia Railroad for extortion in freio^ht 
charges. 

The principles he had gleaned from this la- 
borious record made him resolve to place restric- 
tions upon coi'porate power in the new constitu- 
tion. The time was ripe for this movement. The 
Granger legislation in the West had planted in 
the organic law of Illinois, Ohio, and Missouri 
the policy of government control over the mil- 
roads. The statutes of Pennsylvania also re- 
fleeted the same principles, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States had decided this great 
case on the side of the people. General Toombs 
was master of the legislation on this subject in 
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England, and had studied the American reports 
on the right and duty of the state to regulate rail- 
road companies. He declared, in proposing this 
new system, that these laws had been adopted 
by the most enlightened governments of the 
world. "From the days of the Roman Empu*e 
down to the present time," said Toombs, " it has 
never been denied that the state has power over 
the corporations." 

At once the State was in an uproar. "Toombs 
is attempting a new revolution," was alleged. He 
was charged with leading an idolatrous majority 
into war upon the rights of property. Conserv- 
ative men like Jenkins deprecated the agitation. 
Atlanta was filled with a powerful railroad lobby, 
and the press resounded with warning that de- 
velopment of the waste places of Georgia would 
be retarded by this unjust and nefarious warfare. 
Robert Toombs was not an agrai'ian. His move- 
ment against the corporations was reenforced by 
delegates from the small towns in Georgia, who 
had suffered from disci'iniination in favor of the 
larger cities. Railroad traffic had been diverted 
by rigid and ruthless exactions, and a coterie of 
delegates from southwest Georgia stood solidly 
by Toombs. These debates drew ci'owds of lis- 
teners. From the galleries hundi-eds of interested 
Georgians looked down upon the last public 
Benace of Robert Toombs. He never appeared 
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gatherer who has no judge but himself, no limit 
but his avarice ? 

General Toombs wanted it placed in the consti- 
tution that the legislature shall pass these laws 
restricting railroads. He declared he had twice 
drawn bills for that pui-pose ; they had passed the 
House, but crumbled as though touched with the 
hand of death when they came to the forty-four 
(the Senate). " What," said he, " do I see before 
ine ? The grave. What beyond that ? Starving 
millions of our posterity, that I have robbed by 
my action here, in giving them over to the keep- 
ing of these corporations. The right to control 
these raiboads belongs to the State, to the people, 
and as long as I represent the people, I vn\\ not 
consent to surrender it, so help me God ! " 

The spirit of Toombs dominated that conven- 
tion. Men moved up the aisle to take their seats 
at his feet as he poured out his strong appeal- 
One-half of that body was filled >vith admiration, 
the other half with alarm. " It is a sacred thing 
to shake the pillars upon which the property of 
the country rests," said Mr. Hammond of Fulton. 
"Better shake the pillars of property than the 
pillars of liberty," answered this Georgia Samp- 
son, with his thews girt for the fray. " The great 
question is. Shall Georgia govern the corporations 
or the corporations govern Georgia ? Choose ye 
this day whom ye shall serve ! " 



Tim haom vmg witli applaiiB& 
clustered ftbcmt tka old man m timA form 

a propbei The majority was with liiin, 1 
articles wliieh lie had advucnted catiie fmin the 
c'tJiiimittee without recoiumeuiljitiun, but they 
were wtbfitaiitially adopted, atid are bow parts of 
the supi^eme ]aw of the land. The victory was 
wf>ii, and liijbert Toortd>s, grim and triuniphant, 
clusied hb legislativ^e eai*eer, and claimed this w 
im ihe erowning act of hm public labom 

Tljese principlt?s are contained in Article IV 
the State constitution of Georgia. It declares the 
right of taxation to be sovereign, inviolable, and in- 
destructible, and that it shall be irrevocable by the 
State ; that the power to regulate freight and pas- 
senger tariffs and to prevent unjust discriminations 
shall be conferred upon the General Assembly, 
whose duty it shall be to pass laws for the same ; 
that the right of eminent domain shall never be 
abridged ; that any amendment to a charter shall 
bring the charter under the provisions of the 
Constitution; that the General Assembly shall 
have no authority to authorize any corporation to 
buy shares of stock in any other corporation, 
which shall have tlie effect to lessen competition 
or encourage monopoly. No railroad shall pay 
a rebate or bonus. 

Under these provisions, the Railroad Com- 
mission of Georgia was organized in 1879, This 
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idea, as it finally worked out, was General Toombs'. 
He did not favor fixing the rates in the law, but 
the creation of such a commission to carry out 
these provisions. The present law was framed by 
Judge William M. Reese, Hon. Samuel Barnett, 
Ex-Senator H. D. McDaniel, and Superintendent 
Foreacre of the Richmond and Danville Railroad. 
It has worked well in Georgia. Twice has the 
legislature attempted to remodel it, but the people 
have rallied to its support and have not permitted 
it to be amended in so much as a single clause. 
It has served as an example for imitation by other 
States, and was cited as strong authoi'ity in Con- 
gress for the ci*eation of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law. The railroad men, after fighting it for ten 
years, have come round to acknowledge its value. 
It has stood as a breakwater between the corpora- 
tions and the people. It has guaranteed justice 
to the citizen, and has w^orked no injury to the 
railroads. Under its wise provisions Georgia has 
prospered, and leads the Union to-day in railroad 
building. And when, during a recent session of 
the legislature, an attempt was made to war upon 
railroad consolidation, the saving, overmastering, 
crowning argument of the railroads themselves 
was that General Toombs had already secured 
protection for the people, and that, imder his 
masterly handiwork, the rights of property and 
the rights of the people were safe. 



Cfeneiral Toombs weut before the people and' 
threw himself with eutbusiastn iiita the canviifis^ 
He took the stump, and every wheits his voice was 
lieard in favor of the adt^tion of iJie ti»w orgatiio 
law. Many of the offieers whose term had beea 
cut off J and whose salanes had been rediic^Ml, ap- 
peared against the conf^titution. General Taombe 
declared that those public men who did mA ap- 
prove of th^ lower sakries might ''pdor ihim baelj: 
in the }ng,^ TbiB homely phrase became a I^NMiA^ 
in the eanva??a It had its ■ origin in thi.% way : 
In the Creek war^ in which "Capt. Robert A. 
Toombs " commanded a company made up of vol- 
unteers from Wilkes, Elbert, and Lincoln counties, 
a negro named Kinch went along as whisky sut- 
ler. As he served out the liquor, some of the sol- 
diers complained of the price he asked. His an- 
swer was, " Well, sir, if you don't like it, sir, pour 
it back in the jug." 

In the State election of December, 1877, the 
new constitution was overwhelmingly adopted, and 
will remain for generations the organic law of the 
Empire State of the South. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



DOMESTIC LIFE OF TOOMBS. 

There never was a public man in America 
whose home life was more beautiful or more 
tender than that of Robert Toombs. As great as 
were his public virtues, his lofty character, and 
abilities, his domestic virtues were more striking 
stilL He was a man who loved his family. In 
1830 he was married to Julia A. Dubose, with 
whom he lived, a model and devoted husband, for 
more than fifty years. She was a lady of rare 
personal beauty, attnictive manners, and common 
sense. She shared his early straggles, and watched 
the lawyer gi'ow into the statesman and the leader 
with unflagging confidence and love. There was 
never a time tliat he would not leave his practice 
or his public life to devote himself to her. His 
heart yearned for her during his long separation in 
Washington, when, during the debate upon the 
great Compromise measures of 1850, he ^\Tote 
that he would rather see her than " save the State." 
He considered her in a thousand ways. He never 
disappointed her in coming home, but, when travel- 
ing, always returned when it was possible, just at the 
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tmmh& had promised. During the excitiiiir sueu^ 
attw^iiig hi^^ fiist election to the United States 
Senate he writes that he fedd too little interest in 
the result perhaps for his success and IcHiga to 
he at home. Politiml hanom did not dmw tH 
away from his devdtion to this good womatj, lie 
never neglected her in the emalle^^t way. His at- 
teutiona were bb pointed and courtly in her last 
dajrt as wlira they weie brig^ib^faoed boy ai^ gb), 
lovers and eooainSi ia ihe tw^tie& Diirinvr big 
labors in the conf^titutional convention of 1877, he || 
<^ne day wore upon his lapel a flower she had 
placed there, and stopping in his speech,, paid fit- 
ting tribute to the pure emblem of a woman's 
love. A man of great deeds and great tempta- 
tions, of great passions and of glaring faults, he 
never sw^erved in loyalty to his wedded love, and 
no influence ever divided his allegiance there. 
Writing to her on May 15, 1853, while he was 
United States Senator, he says : 

My Dear Julia : 

Tliis is your birthday, which you bid me remember, and 
this letter wiU show you that I have not forgotten it To- 
day Gus Baldwin and Dr. Harbin dropped in to dinner, and 
we drank your good health and many more returns in 
health and happiness of the 15th of May. I did not tell 
them that you were forty, for it might be that some time 
or other you would not care to have them know it, and I 
am sure they would never suspect it unless told. In truth 
I can scarcely realize it myself, as you are the same lovely 
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and loving, true-hearted woman to me, that you were 
when I made you my bride, nearly twenty-three years ago. 
There is no other change except the superior loveliness of 
the full blown over the budding rose. I have thrown my 
mind this quiet Sunday evening over that large segment 
of human life (twenty-three years) since we were married, 
and whatever of happiness memory lias treasured up 
clusters around you. In life's struggle I have been what 
men call fortunate. I have won its wealth and its honors, 
but I have won them by labor, and toil, and strife, whose 
memory saddens even success ; but the pure joys of 
wedded love leave none but pleasant recollections which 
one can dwell upon with delight. These thoughts are 
dearer to me than to most men, because I know for what- 
ever success in life I may have had, whatever evil I may 
have avoided, or whatever good I may have done, I am 
mainly indebted to the beautiful, pure, true-hearted little 
black-eyed girl, who on the 18th of November, 1830, came 
trustingly to my arms, the sweetest and dearest of wives. 
You need not fear, therefore, that I shall forget your 
birthday. That and our bridal-day are the brightest in 
my calendar, and memory will not easily part with 
them. 

Yours, 

Toombs. 

So well known was this domestic trait of Mi/. 
Toombs that Bishop Beckwith of Georgia, in 
deliveiins: his funeral sermon, declared that " noi 
knight, watching his sword before the altar, ever; 
made a holier, truer, or purer vow than when\ 
Robert Toombs stood at the marriage altar 
more than fifty years ago. The fire that burned 
upon the altar of his home remained as pure y 

u 



md unfailing m 1^ p^rpetoal dSeriiig ei Jr 

Balein " 

Mi-H. Toombs was a woniiin of wiinii lieart an 
Btiongconvietioiia She was uuted furlier benevo 
leiiee and piety^ mnd these she carried t^i^h 
life. Her Christian example was ft sfe^^^iij^ in- 
fluenof^ oftfii in t]i9. ^Umuy and imp^tuaqs Cftmr 
of her liuiibaud, aod final ly, when she had eloeed 
her eym in peace^ brought him to the altar wbei^ 
she had worEhiped Her houaehold and her 
11* igbbors loved to be under her influence. No 
one who ever saw her fine face, or her lustrous 
dark eyes, forgot her. Her face was, in some 
respects, not unlike that of her husband. It is the 
best tribute that can be paid to her to say that for. 
more than fifty years her influence over so strong 
a character as that of Robert Toombs was most 
potent. In June, 1856, while driving in Augusta, 
the horses attached to the carriage ran away, and 
Mrs. Toombs was thrown from the vehicle and 
sustained a fracture of the hip. General Toombs 
hastened to Georgia from Congress, and remained 
incessantly at her bedside for several weeks. In 
November, 1880, General and Mrs. Toombs cele- 
brated their golden wedding, surrounded by their 
grandchildren and friends. It was a beautiful 
sight to see the bride of half a century with a new 
wedding ring upon her finger, playing the piano, 
while the old man of seventy essayed, like Wash- 
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ington, to dance the minuet. The old couple 
survived their three children, and lived to bless 
the lives of grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. They were fond and affectionate par- 
ents. 

A fi'iend, who had known them in their own 
home, describes "the great fire in the open fire- 
place ; on one side the venerable statesman, witli 
that head which always seemed to me of such rare 
beauty ; on the other side, the quiet wife busy 
with home affairs, her eyes lighting, now and then, 
the wonderful convei*sation that fell from his elo- 
quent lips." 

General Toombs was a liberal provider for his 
•family, and his grandchildren and connections were 
constant objects of his bounty. Large sums were 
spent in charity. No church or benevolent insti- 
tution appealed to him in vain. His liouse was 
open, and his hospitality was princely and prover- 
bial. No one was more genial at liome. Few 
prominent persons ever visited Washington with- 
out being entertained by Toombs. His regular 
dinners to the bar of the circuit, as, twice a year, 
the lawyers came to Washington to court, are re- 
membered by scores of Georgians to-day. On one 
occasion when the townspeople were discussing 
the need of a hotel, General Toombs indignantly 
replied that there was no need for any sucli place. 
" If a respectable man comes to town," said he, 
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" he em stay at my house. If he isn't respectable, 
we doB*t want him here at all" 

No relii^iouB conference could meet in W^aab* 
ingtou that the TucMiibs house was not full of 
guests. Many KoitUem people vkited the pliite 
to ^imt 1^ iflaleiiQfm talk li^wipaper corro^ 
spondento sought him out to listen to Im om- 
TertetioTK Tht^se |)eD[>le were alA\'ay!^ sure of tln^ 
mott courteuus treatmeutj ami were piepared for 
the moat cm9 
Boti 

memory for his wit. The cream of his conversa- 
tion was liis bold and original comment. His wit 
flashed all along the line. His speech at times 
was droll and full of quaint provincialisms. He 
treat(id subjects spontaneously, in a style all his 
own. Strangers, who sat near him in a railroad 
car, have been enchanted by his sage and spirited 
conversation, as his leonine features lighted up, and 
his iiTCsistible smile and kindly eye forced gooil- 
humor, even where his sentiments might have 
challenged dissent. He was the finest talker of 
his day. A close friend, who used to visit him 
frequently at his home, declares that Tooiybs^ 
powders did not wait upon the occasion. He did 
not require an emergency to bring him out. All 
his faculties were alert, and in a morning's chat he 
would pour out the riches of memoiy, humor, 
eloquence, and logic lintil the listener would be 
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enthralled by his brilliancy and power. He de- 
lighted to talk with intellectual men and women. 
He was impatient with triflers or dolts. He crit- 
icised unsparingly, and arraigned men and measures 
summarily, but he was a seeker after truth, and 
even when severe, was free fi'om malice or envy. 

General Toombs was a man of tender sympa- 
thies. Distress of his friends moved him to prompt 
relief. In 1855 a friend and kinsman, Mr. Pope, 
died in Alabama. He had been a railroad con- 
tractor and his affairs were much involved. Gen- 
eral Toombs promptly went to his place, bought 
in his property for the family, and left the place 
for the wife and children, just as it stood. From 
Mobile he wi'ites a grief -stricken letter to his wife, 
December 28, 1835 : 

I feel that T must pour out my sorrows to someone, and 
whom else can I look to but to one who, ever faithful and 
true, has had my whole heart from my youth till now? 
This has been one of the dark and sad days of my life. 
The remains of my lost friend Mr. Pope came down on the 
cars this morning. I met them alone at the depot, exce})t 
Gus. Baldwin and the hired hands. This evening I accom- 
panied the remains to the boat. Oh, it was so sad to see 
one»whom so many people professed to love, in a strange 
place, conveyed by hirelings and deposited like merchan- 
dise among the freight of a steamboat on the way to his 
long home. I can scarcely write now, at the thought, 
through the blindness of my own tears. As I saw him 
placed in the appointed spot among tlie strangers and 
bustle of a departing boat, careless of who or what he was, 



end of the just in this world, 
riij^ht man ; never gave offen 
family are ruined, but his oidy 
and too great coniidence in h 
money, and it really seemed 1 
plunged him deeper into debt, 
cealment of his own difficult! 
done anything to have relieve< 
He was idolized at home, an 
of the poor people in his emf 
tion of his death. I know I 
am sensitive of my own weal 
without pouring out my sorr 
rest. 

General Toombs reside 
house iu Washington, b 
the olden time, with th 
columns, the wide door, j 
lived in ease and comforl 
and after breakfast devoi 
correspondence. At mic 
visitoi-s, and rarcOy dined 
he walked or drove*. At 
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with him. While in Europe he delighted to test 
the tobacco of the different countries, but the 
practice always gave him pain above the eyes. His 
last attempt was in the army of Virginia, Con- 
vinced that smoking injured him, he never re- 
sumed it. Fond of his dry smoke, he had a pe- 
culiar cigar made to order, very closely wrapped, 
with fine tobacco. 

General Toombs made frequent trips away from 
home, even during the latter part of his life. The 
State retained his services in important cases. 
One of his last public acts was the prosecution of 
certain railway companies for back taxes. He 
recovered thousands of dollars to the State. He 
was summoned to Atlanta in 1880 to prosecute a 
defaulting State treasurer. He appeared very 
feeble, but his speech was a model of clearness 
and logic. During the latter part of his life there 
was a return of his early fault of quick, nervous, 
compressed speech. He grasped only the great 
hillocks of thought and left the intervening ground 
to be filled by the listener. His terse, rapid style 
was difficult to follow. As a presiding judge said, 
" His leaps are like a kangaroo's, and his speech 
gave me the headache." But his argument in the 
Jack Jones case was a model of eloquence and con- 
vincing law. A large number of friends attended 
the court, convinced that General Toombs was 
nearing the end of his great career, and were as- 



tDunded ati the maoiEer in wMcli lid ddirared bis 

argmnent As he concluded His addreifi he turned 
in bis place iind i auglit the eye of Rev* Father J- 
O'Brien^ an old Ineiid of his. "Why^ Father 
O^Brieo,^^ he saidi wrbgiug his hfind, ^lam ^ad 
to see you USsmg m iatonet in ihm isasa Tkm 
people are trying to usuip your functions* They 
want to irrant tlie defendant absolution " But, 
General," replied the quick-^nttkl prieflti **even 1 
oould not grant absolution until hmi ttftda rM* 
titutiofe." TlmVs the floetriiie," said the delightiHl 
lawyer, pleased to find that the point of his speech 
had taken so well. His face was all aglow with 
the gaudia certarninis of the forum. This was his 
last appearance in court, and he won his ease. 

His mother Georgia claimed his allegiance al- 
ways, and he gave her his last and best powei^s. 
He worked for the commonwealth, and gave the 
people more than he ever received in return. 

In Augusta, in 1871, when he aj^peared before 
the Geoi'o-ia Railroad Commission and arraigned 
the leiuse of the State road as illegal and un- 
hallowed, he declared in a burst of indignation ; 
" I would rather be buried at the public expense 
than to leave a dirty shilling." It was the acme 
of his desire to live and die like a i^rentleman. 

He had always been a safe financier. Scorning 
wealth, he bad early found himself wealthy. It is 
estimated that he made more than a million dol- 
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lai's by his law practice after the war. He spent 
his money freely, careful always to avoid deb:. 
Further than this, he kept no account of his 
means. Like Astor, he invested much of his hol( - 
ings in land, and owned a large number of fir e 
plantations in middle Georgia. When he di^ 
his estate probably reached two hundred tliou- 
sand dollar. 



HIS GREAT FA 



No just biography of Kol 
wiitten that does not take into 
as well as the brightness of hh 
a man on a gmnd scale. His 
his faults were conspicuous, 
hypocrisy more than he did, 
have asked any sooner to be 
without concealment. Durin 
his life, many people knew hi 
faults. Few knew what the i 
of the evening had been to 
morning hour. Like Webste 
made up of human f riiilty. A 
Samuel Barnett, said of him : 
did physique, a man of blood 
not only a model of domei 
avoided the lewd talk to whi 
men are addicted. A fine sp 
splendid shot, lie was notliii 
li^amester. After all, he was n 
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liquors. This habit grew upon him, especially 
after the failure of the war. A proud, imperious 
nature, accustomed to great labors and great re- 
sponsibilities, was left without its main resource 
and supplied with the stimulus of wine. No man 
needed that stimulus less than he did. His was a 
manhood vibrant in ac^e with the warm blood of 
youth, and always at its best when his spirits and 
intellect alone were at play. He was easily 
affected by the smallest indulgence. When he 
measured himself with others, glass for glass, the 
result was distressing, disastrous. The immediate 
effect of excess was short. The next morning his 
splendid vitality asserted itself, and he was bright 
and clear as ever. The habit, however, grew upon 
him. The want of a physical check was bad. 
This was the worst of all his faults, and was 
exaggerated by special circumstances. It was less 
indulged in at home and greatly circulated abroad. 
Frequently the press reporters would surround 
him and expose in the papers a mere caricature 
of him. His talk, when under the influence of 
wine, was racy, extravagant, and fine, and his say- 
ings too often found their way into print. In this 
way great injustice was done to the life and char- 
acter of Robert Toombs, and Northern men who 
read these quaint sayings and redolent vaporings 
formed a distorted idea of the man. 

To a Northern correspondent who approached 



him during om of them pmx^ Geneid TdoBilsi 
said: " a gentleman whose intelligence revolts 
at imii^patians must abstain from discussing the 
priDcipleBand policka of fom Federal govemmeiity 
or retire the MtikM eroasroad sputteiBi^ and 
preee fepottei-s ; Tiuist either lie or bft silatit 
They know only hu\^' to bi'awl and scrawl 'hot- 
head ' and ' impolitie mauiuc/ Why, luy Ivm 
negroes know mon tbaii all yme h&mB. HoWi 
damn it, put that in your paper." 

Robert Tooinlis \\m built to live ninety yaai«| 
and to have bem, at Gladstone s age, a Glfld atg^ 
U^mr^ ^f tookHttldpidni to explain ti^lil 

\^ nature. lie seemed to take pains to conceal or 
\. mislead. He appeared at times to hide his, better 

-^•""^d expose his worse side. If he had been Byron, 
he would have put forward his deformed foot. 
He was utterly iudifferent to posthumous fame. 
Time and again he was asked to have his letters 
and speeches compiled for print, but he would 
never hear of it. He w^aived these suggestions 
away with the sententious remark, " that his life 
was \vritten on the pages of his countiy's history." 
With all his faults, his were strong principles and 
generous impulses. " We know something of what 
he yielded, but we know nothing of what he re- 
sisted." Include his strength and his weakness 
and measure him by other men, and we have a man 
of giant mold. 
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One who was very near to Toombs in his liiat 
days said of him when he was dead: "It was 
a thing of sorrow to see this majestic old man 
pausing to measure his poor strength with a con- 
limied habit, rising, struggling, falling, and pray- 
ing as he drifted on." 

General Toombs used to say that Webster was 
the greatest man he ever knew, that Clay managed 
men better, and Calhoun was the finest logician of 
the centuiy, " The two most eloquent men I ever 
heard were Northern men," said he ; " Choate and 
Prentiss." " Pierce," he used to say, " was the 
most complete gentleman I ever saw in the White 
House. He was clever and correct. Zachary 
Taylor was the most ignorant. It was amazing 
how little he knew. Van Buren was shrewd 
rather than sagacious. Tyler was a beautiful 
speaker, but Webster declared that a man who 
made a pretty speech was fit for nothing else." 

Toombs met Abraham Lincoln while he was in 
Congress. He related that Mr. Lincoln once 
objected to sitting down at table because he was 
the thirteenth man. Toombs told him that it was 
better to die than to be a victim to superstition. 
At the Hampton Roads Conference, President 
Lincoln expressed to Judge Campbell his con- 
fidence in the honesty and ability of Robert 
Toombs. He was a great reader. General Toombs 
often said that if the whole English literature 



were loefv and the Bible and ^afeeiptaiil lem^ed, 

letters would not be mwoh the poorer. Sliafce^ 
^j|)eare was bis RtaudanL He w;as foiul of Swe. 
deiiboi^, and iu his early youtb relished Turn 
Fainew 

Toomba had a great affinity for yonng 
men, upon whom he exerted a ^^xviii infiurnce. 11*^ 
once said to a paity of fiiends that gambling was 
the worat of enls becstiae it keipov^lied tfat 
pocket while it corropted^e huhA Haw abc 
driiildng, General r' he was sslvcd* " Well, if ft 
inaii is old and rich he may drink, for he will have 
the sympathy of his sober friends and the sup 
port of his drinking ones." 
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Ills LAST DAYS. 

In 1880 General Toombs appeared in Atlanta, 
and addressed tlie Georgia Legislatui'e in behalf 
of the candidacy of General A. R. Lawton for the 
United States Senate. His appearance, as he 
walked up the aisle, grim, venerable, and deter- 
mined, awoke wild applause. He preserved his 
power of stirring the people whenever he spoke, 
but his speech was not as racy and clear as it had 
been. " This was one of the occasions," to quote 
fi-om a distinguished critic of Toombs, " when the 
almost extinct volcano glowed again with its 
wonted fires — when the ivy-mantled keep of the 
crumbling castle resumed its pristine defiance with 
deei>toned culverin and ponderous mace; when, 
amid the colossal fragments of the tottering temple, 
men recognized the unsubdued spirit of Samson 
Agonistes." 

His last public speech was in September, 1884, 
when the people of Washington carried him the 
news of Cleveland's election to the Presidency. 
He came to his porch and responded briefly, al- 
most inaudibly, to the serenade, but he was full of 
the gratification which Southern people felt over 
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UQREnr TOOMBS. 



tliat e\ enh He declaretl that be iTid not Tcnow 
lljut til ere was euaugli maabood in the count 

to bi^ak loose horn party ties and elc 
rrusident The fact bad revived bis bo|>e for the" 
wliole eoiuitry. He IkkI, befom this, taken a 
gloomy view of tbe iiutioii. He bad, on oue occar 
mm^ dadarcd that tbe iujectioii into tbe body poP 
thiw imllioii awages had made good gov- 
irnment forever impossible. He Imtl aftemard 
said that tbe Aiiierieaii Constitutitui ivsted solely 
ii[>uu the gOQ ijlJait^h^ p£.th§ pgQjilgi aud tbj^t^wui! 

terests. Since 1<S50," be once said, I bave never 
l)clievc(l this Union to be [)er})etual. The expe- 
i"icnc(i (rf the hist war will deter any faction from 
soon makinu^ an effort at secession. Ilail it nut 
Ix'cn for tliis, there wouhl have been a collision in 
ISTO." l>ut tlie election of Cleveland he rei>:arde(l 
as a national, rather than a sectional victory — a 
non;i)artisan triumph in fact ; and it was at this 
time, the first occasion since the war, that he ex- 
pressed !'eL!:ret tliat he had not reuained his citizeii- 
sliip and gone l)ack into ])ublic life. 

Jbit liis great jjower had begun to Avane. His 
tottering gait and liesitating speech })ointed un- 
mistakably to s|)eedy dissolution. The new-born 
hope for liis country came just as his stejis neared 
"the siK^it, solenm shore of that vast ocean he 
must sail so soon.'' 
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In March, 1883, General Toombs was summoned 
to Atlanta to attend the funeral of his lifelong 
friend Mr. Stephens. The latter had been an in- 
valid for forty years, but was kept in active life 
by the sheer force of his indomitable will. Emerg- 
ing from the war a prisoner, he had finally secured 
his release and had been elected United States 
Senator. Being prevented from taking his seat, 
he had returned home and finished his constitu- 
tional review of the " War Between the States." 
In 1873 he had been reelected to Congress, where 
he had remained for ten years, resigning this posi- 
tion to accept the nomination for Governor of 
Georgia, which his party had offered him at a 
critical mr)ment. It had been the desire of the 
" Great Commoner" to "die in harness," and there 
is no doubt that his close attention to the arduous 
duties of Governor hastened his death. Thousands 
of Georgians repaired to the State Capitol to 
honor his memoiy, but he who attracted most at- 
tention was the gray and grief-stricken companion 
who stood by the coflBn of the man he had honored 
for fifty years. Mr. Stephens, in his diary, recalls 
the fact that his first meetinijc with Mr. Toombs 
was in court, when the latter generously offered to 
lend him money and look after his practice so that 
Stephens could take a trip for his health. 

Like Damon and Pythias, these two men were 
bound by the strongest ties. They entered public 
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there was no immediate need of that. The gen- 
eral was in good health. Dr. Steiner had bap- 
tized patients, he said, but it was in times of 
emergency. It was the desire of General Toombs 
to be baptized at the bedside of his wife. In a 
short time Robert Toombs was in communion witli 
the Southern Method^ist Church. It was his wife's 
beautiful example, "moving beside that soarinu:, 
stormy spirit, praying to God for blessings on it," 
which brought him to a confession of his faith, 
and left him in full fellowship with God's people. 

General Toombs' health commenced visibly to 
fail after his wife's death, and the loss of Mr. Ste- 
phens made life lonely. His younger brother 
Gabriel, himself in the shadow of a great affliction, 
was with him constantly. They were devotedly 
attached to each other. Mr. Gabriel Toombs is, in 
personal appearance, very much like his brother. 
The long, iron-gray hair, bmshed straight out from 
his head, reminds one of Robert Toombs. He is 
smaller in stature, and is a man of strong 
abilities, even temperament, and well-balanced 
mind. His brother had great regard for his busi- 
ness judgment and political sagacity, and often 
consulted him on public matters. These men 
lived near each other in Washington, their fam- 
ilies gi'ew up together, and General Toombs re- 
garded his brother's children almost as he did 
his own. 



On the 80th of September, 18S5, Ko 
Toombs was confiued to his house hy lUnvsi^. Tt 
was a general breaking dawn of his whole gjBteiii, 
It wafl aodent that ha was Bemiig hie eadL 
During his la^t illiu <s liis mmd would wander, 
and then his faculties ^\nuld return with sinirular 
clearnesB, He suliered little paitit As Ihiny 
Grady said of him, it seemed "^mk ibis kingi 
power and gfM^ vitaiit^^ wM«h had siibd 
e^er} thing else, woulil fcially oonquar death, 
ruling instinut was strong in dissolution. He sti 
preserved to the last hia^fkiulty^ of grasping witi^ 
ease public situations, and "framing terse epi- 
grams, which he threw out like proverbs." 

During one of his lucid intervals he asked for 
the news. He was told ; " General, the Georgia 
Legislature has not yet adjoui*ned." 

^' Lord, send for Cromwell," he answered, as he 
turned on his pillow. 

Another time he was told that the Prohibition- 
ists ^vere holding an election in the town. " Pro- 
hibitionists," said he, "are men of small pints." 

I lis mind at this period dwelt mainly on seri- 
ous thoughts. The Bible was read to him daily. 
He was jx'rfectly aware of his condition. He 
said to Dr. Steiner : " Looking over my broad 
field of life, I have not a resentment. I would not 
pang a heart." 

He talked in his delirium of Mr. Stephens and 
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Dr. Steiner. The latter recalled him and said : 
" General, I am here by your side ; Mr. Stephens, 
you know, has crossed over the river." Coming 
to himself, he said : " Yes, I know I am fast pass- 
ing away. Life's fitful fever will soon be over. I 
would not blot out a single act of my life." 

Dr. Steiner declared that he never before real- 
ized so fully the appropriateness of Mr. Stephen, 
tribute to Toombs ; " His was the greatest mind 
1 ever came in contact with. Its operations, even 
in its errors, remind me of a mighty waste of 
wateiu" 

When the time came for Dr. Steiner to return 
to his home in Augusta, General Toombs bade 
him good-by. I am sorry," said he, " the hour is 
come. 1 hope we shall meet in a better place." 

After Thumlay, December 10, General Toombs 
did not regain consciousness. On Monday, De- 
cember 15, 1885, at 6 o'clock p. m., he breathed his 
last. Just as the darkness of a winter evening 
stole over the land the great spirit of tlie states- 
man walked into eternal light. 

He was buried on Thui^sday, December 18, at 
twelve o'clock. The funeral exercises were held 
in the little l)rick Methodist church where his 
wife and daughter had woi-shiped. 

The funeral was simple, according to his wishes. 
A large number of public men in G(M)rgia attended 
the services. Dr. Ilillyer, a prominent Baptist 
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diA ine and claismate of Geiienil Tf>(>mbi| 
ill the Hervices. Rt. lit v. Jubii Beckwitll, Epifr 
copal Bisliop of Georgia, who had be^a his closest 
religicmg adiriier itie dei^ of Hie M^t^odiit 
Bishop Gecxr^ fklee^ deliTOred a beutilfil 

The ivniaina were inteiTed la the Washingtou 
cemeterji by the aide of the hody of hk wife. A 
lidsdiofiid marble shaft, bearing the mmplm 
:JdTig iuj^criptkm Roljert Toombe,* 




THE END. 
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pvmn trip, 125 ; appointed 
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Alexander, Mrs. W. F., death, 
312 

Aliens, Toombs' welcome for, 
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Alps, visit to the. 126 

American party, rise, 121; op- 
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Hill for governorship of 
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governorship of Georgia, 128 
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Articles of Confedenition, bear- 
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Athens, University at, 7-12 

Atlanta, quarrel between Ste- 
phens and Cone in. 62; in the 
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meeting at, 324 

Atlanta Sun, edited by Stc^phens, 
332 

Atlantic cable, opposes appropri- 
ation for, 194 

Augusta, Ga., speeches at, 47- 
50, 165-168 tifCHl Sim- 

AuguHta Chronicle and Sentinel, 
defends Toombs, 186 

Baltimore, delegate to Clay con- 
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at, 97 

Baltimore convention, the, ac- 
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Bank of tlie United States, 32 
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Charleston confentiou, 178 

Saverdaia Ct^k, 8 
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pium *m ToomlM*, 855, 378 
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Benning, Col., ju^siimes command 
of Toombs' brigade, 268 
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81 
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sents^Georgia in U. S. Senate, 
68 ; in campaign of 1851, 1)8, 
94 

Bill of Iligbts, in Constitutional 

convention, 845 
Bird, Edge, reunion with 

Toombs. 298, 299 
Black, Edward J., opposes 

Toombs in campaign of 1844, 

58 

Blaine, J. G., characterization of 
Toondjs' farewell speech in 
Senate, 205 ; on bombardment 
of Sumter. 229 ; on ravages of 
Confederate ships, 282 ; ob- 
jects to Toombs' restoration to 
eitizenshii), 818 

Blair, Frank P., nominated for 
V ice-presidency, 824 

Blockade of Southern ports, 229 

Bonds, repudiation of outlawed, 
843, 344 
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Brown, John, raid on HarjKT's 
Ferry, 169; execution, 169; in- 
fluence of, 170; Toombs' cliar- 
acterizaiion of his raid, 172, 
178 

Brown, Joseph E., nominated 
for governorship of Georgia, 
154; rise of, 156, 157; support- 
ed by Toombs, 157; ability, 
158; elected governor, 158; can- 
didate for re^llection to gov- 
ernorship, 166; seizes Fort 
Puhiski, 214; opi>oses Con- 
scription and Impressment 
Acts, 273; conunended by 
Toombs, 278; parting with 
Toombs, 281 ; joins liepublk an 
party. 290; strained relaiious 
with Toombs. 833-336 

Browne, W. M., Confederate As- 
sistant Secretary of Stiite, 287 

Brussels, visit to, 126 

Buchanan, James, on Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, 114, 115; nomi- 
nated for Presidency. 141; 
elected, 152; position on Terri- 
torial question, 159; disst»luUon 
of Cabinet, 199 



Bullock. Gov., 817, 820, 821 
Bunker Hill Monument, denial 

of speech about slave roll-call, 

at, 119 

Burt, Armistead, member of 
Twenty-ninth Congress, 56 

Bush Arbor meeting, 824-827 

Butler, Benjamin F., menoljer of 
Charleston convention, 176 

Butler, Senator, Sumner's stric- 
tures on, 142 

Calhoun. John C. , compared with 
/Toombs, 14 ; as a lawyer, 16 ; 
conflict with Jackson, 29 ; 
admiration of Toombs for, 81 , 
104, 867; railroad schemes of, 
41 ; arraigned for the ** sugar 
letter." 46 ; characterization of 
acquired Mexican territory, 67 ; 
last efforts of, 68, 79, 107 

California, acquisition of, 67 ; 
question of admission of, 77- 
81, 8o ; Toombs' ideas on ex- 
clusion of slavery from, 91 ; 
supports the South in Charles 
ton convention, 177 

Cameron, Simon, criticised by 
Toombs, 197 

Canada, favors purchase of, 
195 

Caribbean Sea, advocates making 
a mare clavsum, 196 

Carlyle. Thomas, view of the 
Civil War. 233; Toombs inter- 
views with, 310 

Ooss, Lewis, defeated for the 
Presidency, 63 ; leader in U. 
8. Senate, 107 ; enmity to, by 
Northern men, 118 

Catlett, Miss, 3 

Central America, favors purchase 
of, 195 

Centreville, Johnston's advance 
to, 288 ; Toombs' retreat from, 
239; escape of Toombs through, 
292 

Chandler. Daniel, 9 

Charles I., legend of Toombs' 

ancestors and, 1, 2, 156 
Charleston, S. C, Yancey's 
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speech in. 178 ; excitement at' 
bombardment of Sumter, 227 
Charleston convention, the, 175- 
181 

Charlton, Robert M., Democratic 
leader, 51 ; opposition to 
Toombs, 95 

Chase, Salmon P., represents 
Ohio in U. S. Senate. 68. 
107 ; an " Independent Demo- 
crat," 109 ; vote on Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, 115 

Chattahoochee River, Toombs* 
escape by, 301 

Chenault. Nick, 288 

Cherokee County, sends Brown 
to State Senate, 157 

Chickahominpr River, Johnston's 
retreat l)ehmd, 245 

Chickamauga, dispute between 
Gen. Hill and Gen. Walker at 
battle of, 258, 259 

Choate, Rufus, Toombs on, 367 

Cilley duel, the, 55 

Cincinnati Platform of 1856, 141, 
165 

Civil war, Toombs* horror of, 
120 ; opening of the, 227. 

Clarke, Gen. John, feud with 
Crawford, 29. 30 

Clarkesville. Ga., summer rcsi- 
dencxi at, 373 

Clay, Henry, 14 ; Toombs' opin- 
ion of, 38. 50, 104. 367 ; nomi- 
nated for Presidency. 46 ; 
Compromise measures. 52, 79 ; 
opposition to, in campaign of 
1844, 54, 55 ; popularity. 55 ; 
position in campaign of 1848, 
60 ; opinion on dispo^^ition of 
acquired territory, 67 ; last 
efforts of. 68 ; the '* Omnibus 
bill." 80; death, 107; denies 
framing the Missouri Compro- 
mise, 1 13 ; position on internal 
improvements, 188 ; his loss 
felt. 201 

Clay and Adams compact, the, 
14 

Clavton Compromise, the. 61, 62, • 
64 
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Cleveland, Growr. TocanW 
Bpoech on election of, WIQ 

Cobl), Gov. Howell, tis a lawyer, 
15, 20, 31 ; Democratic kinU r, 
Gl ; member of Twrntj ninth 
on i^ress, 56 ; tA v i' 1 1 1 ^ S pi - ; i k v. r 
of House of HeprL^ntatives^ 
0d : pottitjon on Bdmiaukm of 
OaHfomiiip 81 ; ^ilioa on dia^ 
union. 83 ; DomiiiakMl for gov- 
ernorsbip, 60 ; characterihlics 
of, ^7 ; in campaipi of 1851, 
fi2 ; I Ifidtc^ci govl?rn<ir, ft3 i 
opinion of Joseph E. Brown, 
irj5 ; indorsed eee^dera from 
Charleaton convention^ 170 ; 
m)iiiiiQfl&D0 ef, 190 ; depuir lo 

mi 

president of Fri>vi^m|JUl|^ 

ill A 11^1 mil, 
Cohb. 'rhtiMt!i!4 H. II., zfril for 

secession, 212 ; deputy to Pro- 
visional Congress, 215 
Cobb, Thomas W. , guardian of 

Robert Toombs, 7, 8 
College discipline, 8, 9 
Collins V. Central R. R. & 

Banking Co., case argued by 

Toombs. 346 
Colquitt, Walter T., elected U. 

S. Senator, 38 ; Democratic 

leader, 51 
Columbia County, legal practice 

in, 15 

Columbia River, boundary line 
of. 57 

Commerce, Toombs* views on 
the power to regulate, 189 

Committee on Banking, General 
Assembly, chairman of, 33 

Committee on Internal Improve- 
ments, General Assembly, 
member of, 33 ; chairman of, 
40 

Committee on State of the 
Republic. General Assembly, 
chairman of. 33 

Committees, views on legislation 
through, 196 

Compromise bill, the, 52 



ComtiriiinlBe of 1050, Iht, f^8l; 
tttdmrd bf Wbig tad Dam^ 
vriw ic roQfeiitlOfiB at Baltfadu^ 
m ; GeJl. Soott't poMm OH, 

Ctiiie, Francis If., lus tt lawyer, 
10 ; opposed to Toomlis ikt tlie 
box, 2S I quoml wftitet^itoi^ 

Confederacy, last dava of the. 

si on Wn^hinmn, 2SMd4» 
neni to Europe, 

Confederate mrft eapium bor, 
pre 

of CooatHutfon for, 2lt^ SiO ; 

uppolntiii^iil of Cabfoet, mi ; 

lave meethig of Cabinet, 283 
Const' ri [>t i on anil I u> y*tv ?sn u^n I 

At [K, (ijipof^ition to. 2T2. 27^ 
Constitutional Union party, 81, 

93, 183 

Constitutional convention, and 

the new constitution of 

Georgia, 337-352 
Conventions, Toombs* opinion 

of, 103, 104, 106 
Corporations, attitude toward, 

346 

Crawford. George W., as a 
lawyer, 16 ; resolution in Whig 
convention of 1848, 60 ; con- 
nection with the Golphin 
claim, 65 ; retirement of. 66 ; 
presides over State Sovereignly 
convention. 209 

Crawford. Martin J., deputv to 
Provisional Congress. 5l5 : 
Confederate commissioner lo 
Washington, 222 

Crawford, William H.. career, 
13, 14, 16 ; feud with Clarke, 
29, 30 ; heads Whig electoral 
ticket in Georgia, 1848, 60 

Creek War, Toombs' service 
in. 32 ; anecdote of sutler, 
352 

Creole, Toombs* escape on the, 
303, 304 



Crittenden Compromise, the, 
202, 203 

Cuba, favors purchase of, 195, 
196 ; arrival in. 307 

Cumberland Gap, railroad 
scheme for, 41 

Cumming, Major J. B., 259 

Cummings Point battery, fires 
on Fort Sumter, 227 

Cushing, Caleb, president of 
Charleston convention, 175 ; 
resigns chairmanship of Balti- 
more convention, 182 ; pre- 
sides over seceders from Bal- 
timore convention, 183 

Dallas, George M.. attitude on 
tariff question, 50 ; Georgia's 
vote for, 55 

Danburg, letter from Toombs to 
constituents at, 199-201 

Davis, Col., quarrel with Henry 
Clay, 54, 55 

Davis, Jefferson, Toombs' ad- 
vice to, 23 ; member of Twenty- 
ninth Congress, 56 ; on 
Toombs' financial ability, 59 ; 
represents Mississippi in U. 8. 
Senate. 68 ; defeated by Foote, 
97 ; debate with Douglas on 
popular sovereignty. 163. 164 ; 
personal traits, 163 ; Senate 
resolutions concerning South- 
ern principles, 181 ; election to 
Presidency of Confederate 
States, 217, 218 ; appoints his 
Cabinet, 221 ; belief in Seward, 
223 ; Toombs' opinion of, 241, 
242, 246 ; debate with Toombs 
on Army Appropriation bill, 
247-249 ; policy and character 
of, 274, 275 ; attends hist mee^ 
ing of Confederate Cabinet, 
281, 282 ; tribute to Toombs, 
284 ; arrest of, 284 ; last meet- 
ing with Toombs. 284, 285 ; in 
irons, 298 

Davis. John W.. elected Speaker 
of Twenty-ninth Congress, 56 

Dawson. William C, ns a lawyer, 
16 ; candidate for governor of 
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Georgia, 87 ; enters U. S. Sen- 
ate, 68 

Deas, Joseph, aids Toombs* es- 
cape, 296 

Declaration of Independence, po- 
sition on slavery question, 182 

Declaration of Paris, accepted by 
Confederate government, 2S1 

Delaware delegates leave Charles- 
ton convention, 177 

Democratic party, strength in 
Georgia, 80; supports central 
bank scheme, 38 ; censures 
Senator Berrien, 39 ; criticised, 
48 ; carries additional protec- 
tion measure, 51 ; attempt to 
defeat Toombs by, in 1848, 68, 
64; elects Cobb Speaker of 
House, 69 ; joint action with 
Whigs in (Georgia, 85 ; conven- 
tion at Baltimore, 97 ; loss of 
House majority, 121 ; nomi- 
nates Buchanan, 141 ; nominates 
Brown for governor of Geor- 
gia, 154 ; split over Territorial 
question, 166, 167 ; demand for 
new plank in platform, 167 ; 
split among Georgia Democrats, 
182 ; success in State legisla- 
ture, 329 

Depreciation of currency, 31 

District of Columbia, Clay's pro- 
posed abolition of slave trade 
in, 79 ; amendment as to slav- 
ery in, 202 

Disunion, opposition to, 81 ; 
clamor for, 83 

Dooly, Judge, 14 
Door sill " speech, the, 170-174. 

Dougherty, Robert, 9 

Douglas, Stephen A., member of 
Twenty-ninth Congress, 56 ; 
enters U. S. Senate, 68 ; leader 
in U. S. Senate. 107; intro- 
duces Kansas-Nebraska hill, 
108,. 109; second bill on Kan- 
sas-Nebraska question, 109 ; 
burned in efl^^y, 115; Presi- 
dential aspirations, 140, 161 ; 
debate with Lincoln, 161, 
162 ; accused of participation 
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purtnt^rshlp witli TootnljH, 31fJ ; 
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D« BcM, Mrs, Humy BI , dentU 
of, 310 

Du Bosc r. Georgia Railroad, 

case argued by Toombs, 846 
Du Quesne, Fort, massacre at, 1 

Eberhart case, the, 25, 26 
Elbert County, admission to bar 

in, Vi ; legal practice in, 15, 

16, 22, 23 ; popularity in, 22 ; 

escape through, 288, 289, 

292 

Elberton, Ga., speech at, 89 
Electoral vote, views on count- 
ing. 193. 194 
Emigrant Aid Societies, 115-118, 
ir>9 

Eiigliien, visit to, 309 

England, introduction of slavery 
into Colonies by, 134 

English compromise on Lecomp- 
ton constitution, 164 

Eugenie. Empress, Toombs' in- 
terviews with. 310 

Europe, trip in, 125-128 ; hesi- 
tation of powers in regard to 
the Confederacy, 233 

Evans, Augusta J., aids Toombs' 
escape, 302, 803 
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Finance Commiltee of ProrlsKaiiit , 

Conpess, chairman of, 2S0 
Fii^h, Hainiliou, vole oo Kanss^ 

NcbrHKkn bill. 115 
Fitzfialnck, G<i t^ deoling^ iMm^ j 

Florida, delegates leave CBarfes- 
ton convention, 177 ; secession 
of, 213 

Foote, Henry S., represents Mis 
sissippi in U. 8. Senate, 68 ; 
elected governor of 3Iississippi, 
97 ; contest with Davis in Mis- 
sissippi, 163 

"Forbidden Fruit," 67 

Force bill, the, 51 

Foreacre, Supt., frames railroad 
law, 351 

Forensic eloquence, 18, 21, 24, 
25, 27, 28. 861 

Forsyth, John, Confederate com- 
missioner to Washington. 222 

Forsythe, John C, attitude on 
the Compromise bill, 52 

Forts. See their names. 

France, Mexican schemes. 233; 
political events in, 809, 310 

Franklin College, 6-12 

Franklin County, legal practice 
in, 16 

Freemasons, joins the, 289 
Freeport, 111., debate between 

Lincoln and Douglas at, 161, 

163 
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Free-Soil party, 89 
Free Soil settlers, 115, 116 
Freinout, John C, nominated 
for Presidency, 140 ; electoral 
vote for, 152 
French, Capt. H. L., account of 
Toombs at second battle of 
Mamissas, 261 
Fugitive-Slave law. Clay's pro- 
posed, 79 ; the Georgia plat- 
form. 86 ; indorsed by Whig 
convention at Baltimore, 97 ; 
Wel)ster*s attitude on, 100 ; 
allusion to, in Boston lecture, 
131 

Fugitive-Slave laws, passage of 
new, i70 ; proposed amend- 
monts, 202 ; demands of the 
South as 10, 206 

Fulton, Col. M. C, narrow 
escape of, 304 

Gardner, James, candidate for 
governorship of Georgia, 157 

Garrison, W. L., denunciation of 
U. S. Constitution, 129 

General Assembly, service in the, 
17, 30-46; vote for Speaker 
in, 33 

Geneva, visit to, 126 

Geori^ia, land-grant to Major 
liobert Toombs in, 2 ; distress 
in, 34-37 ; first railroad in, 40 ; 
internal improvements, 40 ; es- 
tablishment of Supreme Court, 

. 41 ; organization of Congras- 
sional districts, 44 ; supports 
Jackson in 1824, 51 ; Henry 
Clay in, 55 ; panegyric on, 58 ; 
formation of *' Uough and 
Heady" clubs in, 60; the 
Clayton Compromise in, 60-62; 
formation of Constitutional 
Union party, 81, 183 ; growth 
of secession sentiment in, 83, 
201. 204 ; adoption of the 
*• Georgia Platform," 86 ; nf)m- 
ination of Howell Cobb for 

fovernor, 86 ; nomination of 
IcDonald for governor, 86 ; a 
national battle ground, 102 ; 



supports Pierce and King, 102, 
103 ; uncertainty of politics in, 
121 ; breaking up of Know- 
nothing partv in, 122 ; cam- 
paign of ia55, 128 ; vote for 
Buchanan in convention, 141 ; 
campaign of 1856, 143-152; 
politics in, 145 ; carried by Bu- 
chanan, 152 ; campaign of 1857, 
154 ; opposition to Brown's re- 
election, 166; indorsement of 
Toombs' sentiments by. 168 ; 
position on the Fugitive-Slave 
law, 174 ; action of delegates 
to Charleston convention, 179 ; 
split in Democratic party, 182 ; 
vote in 1860, 184 ; prominence 
in 1860, 186; call for State con- 
vention, 200 ; votes for seces- 
sion. 209; institution of slavery 
in, 211; wealth at time of seces- 
sion, 213 ; agricultural policy 
during war, 275 ; the militia, 
27^278 ; the March to the Sea, 
280 ; Gov. Brown's address to 
people of, 290; Toombs* ac- 
quaintance in, 299; Toombs* 
return to, 315 ; in reconstruc- 
tion days, 315-:i29 ; Constitu- 
tional convention, and the new 
constitution, 337-352 : railroad 
commission formed, 350. 351 

Georgia Platform, the, 83, 93, 97 

Georgia Railroad, 40 

Gettysburg and Malvern Hill 
compared, 252 

Gillet, R. H., vote on Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, 115 

Gilmer, George K., as a biwver, 
16 ; on railroad construction, 
41 

Glen Spring, Ga.. meeting be- 
tween Hill and Brown at, 155 

Golphin claim, the, 65 

Gonder, Major, aids Toombs' 
escape. 294, 295 

Gordon, Gen. John B., interview 
with Tilden, 821 ; uominalid 
for governor, 324 

Gordonsville, Toombs under ar- 
rest at, 259, 260 
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Hon of J. E. Brown, 155 ; at 
Buali Arbor meettug. 837 ; tm 
ToonxW Vj^^m^mg ^m^t 
874 

Qmj mc^r 5, 2m, m 

2fl7, aOO, SOI 
GriRt TiriuJn, roiit<?T>liou over 
( i I I. ^CID I J Uf s! h n L "i ( ; lie- 
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in, 3 : leiTLirpruciit:© io, 1ft 
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rtiniudi, 2D1 
H !i iT: I f i tvrii, hi k en posseaifoii of 

by I'lMffnljs. 
Hale, Senator, contest with 
Toombs in Kansas debate, 117- 
120 

Hallet, B. F., letter from Toombs 
to, 119 

Hamlin, Hannibal, member of 
Twenty-ninth Conixress. 56 ; 
vote on Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
115 

Hardeman, Frank, 14 
Hardeman. Judge Samuel H., 26 
Harper's Ferry, John Brown's 

raid on, 169 
Harrisburg convention, demands 

protection, 51 
Harrison, W. II. , election of, 33; 

Toombs' interest in election of, 

45 

Harrison Landing, Toombs' es- 
cape by, 288 

Hayne, R. Y., challenge to Web- 
ster, 175 

Hayti, effects of emancipation 
in, 134 

Heard House, the, 282 

Hill, Benjamin H., as a lawyer, 
20 ; associated with Toombs in 
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Hill. aeo. R H.. %% Hal 

Hill, 353, S53 ; cbargtrs ugAtngt 

tben^on, 254-^; d>mclrr» 
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Hillyer, Dr., assiflUln TooiaW 
funeral services, 875 » 876 

Hrsli. HlTJrsi^ i>f>pL>M"Hul] lo 

Toombs, 95 

Homestead and Exemption laws, 
38, 317. 340 

Hood, Gen. J. B., in command of 
Confederate forces. 276 

House of Representatives. U. S.. 
Toombs' action on organiza- 
tion of House, Dec. 22, 1850, 
71-76 

Houston, Samuel, represents 
Texas in U. S. Senate, 68; 
comparison of Toombs with, 
131 

Houston County, Toombs' escape 

through. 299 
Huger, Gen., 245 
Hughes, Col. David, aids 

Toombs' escape, 297 
Huling, Catharine. 3, 4 
Hunter, Robert M. T., member 

of Twenty-ninth Congress. 56 ; 

represents Virginia in U. S. 

Senate, 68 ; succeeds Toombs' 

as Secretary of State, 237 

Illinois, contest bctw^een Lincoln 
and Douglas in, 161, 162 ; re 



niinois. — ConVd. 
election of Douglas to Senate, 
163 ; government control of 
railroads, 346 

Internal improvements, views on, 
188-191. 197; principles of 
Confederate Constitution on, 
220 

Interstate Commerce Law. (Geor- 
gia's influence in framing, 351 

Intoxicating liquor, use of, 364- 
868 

Ireland, tour through, 126 
Irvin, Charles £.. aids Toombs 
to escape, 287-305 ; arrested at 
Savannah, 291; war record, 305 

Jack Jones case, the, 361 

Jackson, Pres. Andrew, defeated 
by Adams, 14; conflict with 
Calhoun, 29 ; Toombs* vote 
for, 80 ; opposition to, by 
Troup, 31; attitude on tariff 
of 1824, 51 ; nullification proc- 
lamation, 52 ; position on in- 
ternal improvements, 188 

Jackson, Chief Justice, tril)ute 
to Toombs, 27, 28 

Jamaica, effects of emancipation 
in. 134 

James River, Army of Potomac 
driven back to. 24 

Jefferson, Thomas, supports the 
tariff, 48 ; detestation of party 
machinery, 106 ; position on 
internal improvements, 188 

Jefferson County, on the stump 
in, 90 

Jenkins, Charles J., as a lawyer, 
16 ; elected Speaker of House, 
(General Assembly, 33; de- 
feated for U. S. senatorship, 
88 ; reports the '* Georgia Plat- 
form/' 86 ; author of the Geor- 
gia Platform, 92; 93 ; opinion 
of Berrien. 93 ; nominated for 
Vice- presidency, 99 ; career of, 
101; personal character, 102; 
disputes reconstruction meas- 
ures. 823 ; carries off the great 
seal of (Georgia, 833, 338 ; pres- 
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ident of Constitutional con- 
vention. 337 ; deposed from 
governorship, 337 ; views on 
railroad question, 345 

Johnson, Andrew, member of 
Twenty-ninth (Congress, 56 ; 
impeachment of, 310; Toombs* 
interview with, 313 

Johnson, Herschel V., Demo- 
cratic leader, 51; elected gov- 
ernor of Georgia, 128; leads 
Union wing of (Georgia Demo- 
crats, 182 ; nominated for Vice- 

E residency, 188 ; challenged 
y Stephens. 336 
Johnson, R. M., reunion with 

Toombs, 298, 299 
Johnson, Fort, fires on Fort 

Sumter, 227 
Johnston. Gen. Joseph E.. on 
first battle of Manassas, 238 ; 
advance on Washington, 238; 
withdraws from Manassas, 
239 ; heated interview with 
Toombs. 243 ; recognizes 
Toombs' worth. 243. 244; re- 
treats behind the Chickahom- 
iny. 245 ; criticism of South- 
ern soldiers. 271 ; relieved from 
command, 276 ; struggle with 
Sherman, 280 
Jones, (Gen. D. R., report of 
second battle of Manassas, 
261 ; reports of Toombs' 
actions at Antietam, 264. 265 
Judiciary Committee, (General 
Assembly, chairman of, 33, 38 

Kansas, civil war in, 115-118, 
159 ; Pierce's message on state 
of, 115, 116 

Kansas bill, opposition to, 166 

Kansas-Nebraska bill, 107-115; 
dissatisfaction with, in Georgia, 
143 : Hill on, 147-149 

Kennan, A. H.. deputy to Pro- 
visional Congress, 215 

Kentucky, partial secession meas- 
ures of, 233 

Kimball House Company, finan- 
cial dealings of Toombs with, 42 
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KiDch, . toller in Creek 

Kiiotl, Pres. Eliplialtt, 13 
Snow-noUiiiigpiirfsy. Dimmit- 
can party 

LalKir, views on, IftT 

LiuiLiiiv A. R,, desLTiption of 

liainar, De Ho^sct, Toombs' aid* 

Lamarline, Tooin%» oompmd 

wltH, 76 
Lfind-jobblngp opposition to^ 53 
Liujp. Jack, rennion with 

1 rhombs. 298, i39t> 
!.;ijjr. Josrpb C, nomiilAl^ for 

Vici'-]irr!H[dt'iK'y. 188 
Lttiiier, aiUnev, 284 

If6G0bipton constillttlCMl* lopied 
tiy Bucbiitmn, 109| |itMi fhe 
Senak\ 164 

Lee, Gen. Robert E., captures 
John Brown, 169 ; successes of, 
246 ; invades Maryland, 262 ; 
report of Toombs' actions at 
Antietam, 264 

Le Seur. Alexander, aids 
Toombs' escape, 288, 289 

Lewis, D. W., defeated by 
Stephens, 93 

Lexington, Ga., speech in, 92: 
debate between Hill and 
Stephens at, 144, 145 

Lincoln, Abraham, views on 
slavery question, 67 ; personal 
traits, 161, 162 ; opposes Doug- 
las, 161, 162 ; letter to 
S^hens, 199 ; election of, 
199 ; Toombs' views of his 
policy, 200 ; war pressure on, 

224 ; compared with Seward, 

225 ; relies on Northern unan- 
imity, 226 ; proclaims blockade 
of Southern ports, 229 ; dis- 
putes with McClellan, 239 ; 
confidence in Toombs, 367 
Little Giant," the, 109, 161 

Longstreet, Gen., opinion of 



with Tooniba, L'<5<> ; lefniri 
af Mana&saa and Mar)iujKl 

' ioTi nf. 325 

Lonkuiii MiMiutiiirT. l3i>^t meeting 

Louisiana, Calhoun's ** &MgMX 
]0li/Eir*'to,4&i delegntes leave 
Cfharla^OQ convcniion, 177 ; 
wceSBlon of, %W 

Lumpkin. Joseph H., m a law- 
ver, 16 : opinion of ToomiMT 

LuTTipkiii. iiHirijrjr r-a^-e t\t, 23 
lAtms, visit h>, 

Lyons, Lord, British mixmUm at 

Mactm Countr, T^Milir ma 
thnvughf art 

Madison, James* position on 
internal improvements, 188 

Magna Charta, lecture on, 327- 
829 

Magruder, Qen., operations on 
Warwick River, 244 ; com- 
mand on the peninsula, 245 

Mallory, 8. B., Secretary of Navy 
of Confederate States, 221 

Mallorysville, Ga., speech at, 
46 

Malvern Hill, battle of, 1, 252, 
253 

Manassas, first battle of, 238; 
evacuated by Confederates, 
239 ; Toombs at second battle, 
260-262 

Manufactures, argument in fa- 
vor of, 49 
March to the Sea, the. 280 
Marcy, Secretary. 231 
Marietta, speech in. 91 
Marque, letters of. 229>232 
Marseilles, visit to, 126 
Marshall, Chief Justice. 38 
Marshall, Humphrey, duel with 
Henry Clav, 55 ; recognizes 
Toombs at ]^ew Orleans, 305 




Martin, Major Luther, gives 
Toombs his parole papers, 291; 
his house raided, 292 

Maryland, invasion of, 262 

Mason, A. D., commissioner to 
Europe, 229 

Mjison, James M., represents Vir- 
ginia in U. 8. Senate, 68 ; reads 
Calhoun's last speech, 79. 107 

Mivssachusetts. power of Aboli- 
tionists in, 109; withdraws from 
Baltimore Convention, 182 

Mattox. Col. W. H.. shelters 
Toombs. 292 

Maximilian, Emperor, defeat and 
execution of. 233 

May brick, Mrs., 9 

McClcllan, Qen., succeeds Mc- 
Dowell, 238 ; disputes with 
Lincoln, 239 ; marches up the 
peninsula, 244 

McDaniel, H. D., frames railroad 
law, 351 

McDonald, Charles J., relief 
measures of. 34-37 ; reelected. 
37 ; supports central bank 
scheme. 38 ; represents Qeorgia 
at Nashville convention, ; 
nominated for governor, 80: 
Toombs on the nomination of, 
90 ; supported by Berrien, 93 ; 
defeated, 93 ; opposition to 
Toombs, 158 

McDowell, Glen., succeeded by 
McClellan, 238 

Mc Duffle, (Jeorge, as a lawyer, 
16 ; Toombs* contentions with . 
45-51 ; Democratic leader, 51 

McKennon, .resignation from 

Interior Department, 101 

McMillan, Robert, as a lawyer, 
16 : defeated by Toombs. 93 

Mediterranean, visit to, 126 

Memminger, C. G.. as a lawyer, 
21 ; Secretary of Trejisury of 
Confederate States, 221 

Merriwealher, , Whig leader, 

51 

Mexican war, fruits of, 60 
Mexico, defense of, in Texas 
question, 53 ; Toombs' opin- 
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ions on conquest of, 69 ; the 
Clayton Compromise, 61 ; 
troubles over territory ac- 

?[uired from, 67 ; Toombs 
avors purchase of, 196; 
French schemes in, 233 
Might against right, 112 
Milledge, Gov. John, 7 
Milledgeville, Toombs in General 
Assembly at, 17; Toombs' prac- 
tice in, 22, 123 ; doctrine of 
States' Rights, affirmed at con- 
vention of 1883, 52 ; conven- 
tion of 1850 at, 86 ; call for 
State convention in 1860 at, 
179 ; meeting of State Sove- 
reignty convention at in 1861, 
209 

Miller, Andrew J., 16 

Mirabeau. Toombs compared 
with, 46, 70 

Mississippi, position in secession 
question, 97 ; delegates leave 
Charleston convention, 177 ; 
secession of, 218 

Mississippi River, views on ap- 
propnations for, 189-191 

Missouri, sends settlers to Kansas, 
115, 159 ; representation at 
Baltimore convention, 182 ; 
partial secession measures .of. 
238 ; governmeut 6(Mltrol oi 
railroads in, 846 
. Missouri Compromise, refusal to 
extend the iine of, 67 ; Sum- 
ner's claims for, 108; de- 
nounced by Toombs, 114 ; 
Fillmore on the repeal of. 115 

Mobile. Ala., escajJ^/ through, 
301-303 

Monopolies, hatred for, 26, 848, 
349 

Monroe, Fortress, McClellan's 
arrival at, 244 ; Stephens im-' 
prisoned at, 298 

Monroe, James, position on in- 
ternal improvements, 188 

Montgomery, Ala., Provisional 
Congress at. 216 

Morris Island fires on Sumter, 
227 



Matmjni^T p.. 314 

Uin. n\\\, 237 
M<iuhrie, Fortp Oil ^Sft 

Sumter, 227 

Fori Bumler, 227 

Naples, visit Td, i2fi 

Njisbville, ctJinTMiion ut, 85 

N&tioiml debt, views on, 197 

Nfitional Democmttc piirt?, de- 
feated, ai7 i oomiimlea Gret^ky 
for Pr^dencj, 888 

KcahniKltm, insuTreclion iif, <I2 

Nt'groes, Toombtit m\ the Hialug 
of, 138-137 ^ Tof>mlia* irail- 
ment of his, ; deeis- 

joa of Dred Bcotl 1011 ; 

Toonil)s* position toward, 
after the war, 341 

New Mexico, bill to organize, 65 ; 
acquisition of, 67 ; question of 
organizing Territory, 79, 80 

New Orleans, fall of. 245 ; escape 
througli, 804, 305 

Newspaper criticisms and mis- 
representations, 365, 366 

New World, return to America 
on the. 313 

New York City, speech for 
Taylor in 1848, 64 

New York State, power of Aboli- 
tionists in, 109 

Neic York Express, on Boston 
recture. 131. 132 

Nicliolls, Col. John C, messen- 
ger from Toombs to Brown, 
335 

Nisbet, Eugenius A., oflfcrs 
secession resolution, 209 ; dep- 
uty to Provisional Congress, 215 

Norfolk, loss of, 245 

North Carolina, supports Jack- 
son, 29 ; secedes, 233 

Northern Circuit of Georgia, the 
bar of, 16 



Niilliflaition. Tit, ;>2 

Ollrk'u. \iv% J M . m2 
Ocmulicee liiviT, wjiirh*<l tiii 

Ttkjmbs, 2©8 i t^iitiHpc III. 

990 

Ocoiie« ^v@r, % 

2m 

Oglptliorpr Coiinly, If iriil pmc 

nrp' in. 15, 
^Oh\o. ptisiliija in regnrd to thii 

WUtnoi WtQ^fm^ 60 ; i>ower 

1^ AtmlHldtiistfi Id, 109 ; gmt 

ermtipnt coutral of nl 

in, mil 
0]Uu Hf( pheij. (I 
Oriiiiiliuv liill tClajH), 80 
Ommbus bill (Btote §ud to iiril- 

mivk ^9P9Wd 1^ ^k)^^ - 

HI 

Ordinance of Secession, 209, 214 
Oregon supports the Soutli in 

Charleston convention. 177 
Oregon question, prominence in 

1845, 56-59 
Outlawry, Toombs* glory in, 23 

Paine, Tom., Toombs* liking for. 
368 

Panic of 1837, 16, 31, 41 

Paris, visit to, 126 ; flight to, 308 

Payne, Henry B., meml)er of 

Charleston convention, 176 
Peace congress, 234 
Peace resolutions, 273 
PeachTree Creek, in battle at. 276 
Pennsylvania, government con- 
trol of railroads, 846 
Pension grabs, views on, 192, 

193, 197 
Peter's Colony Grant, 152 
Phillips, Wendell, oratory of. 129 
Pickens, Gov., Democratic lejider. 
51 ; notifit^d in regard to Fort 
Sumter. 224 
Pierce, Bishop Geo. F.. 10. 11. 376 
Pierce, Pres. Franklin, Toombs* 
estimate of, 867; message on 



Pierce, Pres. Franklin— Cfe;i<*d. 
state of Kansas. 115, 116 ; ve- 
toes Mississippi River bill, 191 

Polk, Pres. James K., attitude 
toward protection, 50 ; (Geor- 
gia's vote for, 55 ; position on 
Oregon question, 57 ; forced to 
retire from Oregon position, 
59 ; veto of River and Harbor 
bill, 188 ; vetoes supported by 
Toombs, 191 

Pope, Sarah, 3 

Pope, , death of, and gener- 
osity of Toombs to his family, 
359, 360 

Pope, Gen., driven from Vir- 
ginia, 262 
Popular sovereignty, Douglas* 

doctrine of, 162-164 
Postal service, views on, 197 
Pottle, Judge E. H., 25, 26 
'* Pour it back in the jug,". 
352 

Prather, Col., shelters Toombs, 
290 

Prentiss, Sergeant 8., vanquished 
in debate by Davis, 163 

Presidential vote, Toombs* views 
on counting, 193 

Principles of "Magna Charta, lec- 
ture, 327-329 

Privateers. 229-232 

Produce Loan, the, 236 

Prohibitionists, Toombs* opinion 
of, 374 

Protection, defense of, 48-50 ; in 

campaign of 1844, 51 
Provisional Congress of seceded 

States, 214-218 
Puliiski, Port, seized by Gov. 

Brown, 214 

Railroad Commission of Georgia, 
350, 351 ; Toombs* appear- 
ance before. 362 

Railroad corporations, Toombs* 
attitude toward. 342, 345-351 

Randall, 8. J., proposes General 
Amnesty Act. 313 

Randolph, John, duel with 
Henry Clay, 55 
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Rapidan River, Confederate re- 
tirement along, 239 ; Toombs' 
brigade at the, 259 

Rapptihannock River, Confeder- 
ates retire behind, 289 

Reagan, J. H., Postmaster Gen- 
enil of Confederate States, 221 ; 
recognizes Toombs* merits, 
270 ; last attendance at Con- 
federate Cabinet. 282 

Reconstruction Acts, views on, 
825, 326 

Reese, Judge William M., on 
the practice of law, 15 ; descrip- 
tion of Toombs by. 24 ; opinion 
of Toombs* speeches, 829, 880 ; 
frames railroad law. 351 

Religion, liberality in matters of, 
124, 125 

Republican party, formation of, 
140 ; growing strength of, 161 ; 
arraigned by Toombs, 172- 
174. 203 ; opposition to, in 
Georgia. 324 

Repudiation, 343, 844 

Rhett, R. Barnwell, Democratic 
leader, 51 ; member of Twenty- 
ninth Congress, 56 

Rliine, vovage down the, 126 

Richmond, Va., call for conven- 
tion in, 178 ; chosen as capital 
of Confederacy, 232 ; Mc- 
Clellan*s march on, 244 ; 
Toombs at defense of, 246. 
246 

Right to bear arms, views on, 
§40 

River and Harbor bills, views 
on, 188-191 

Roanoke, plantation at, 28, 830 

Roman, A. B., Confederate com- 
missioner to Washington, 222 

Roman Catholic Church. 
Toombs* liberality toward, 
124 

Rome, visit to, 126 

Rost, A. P.. commissioner to 

Europe, 229 
" Rough and Ready *' clubs, 

60 

Russia supports the North, 283 
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vat I mill, sicsge of^ Sfi| amilfll 

Irvln at, 291 
SmruTiutth River, views oti de&r- 
iug, IBS; Toorabs* escape bf , 

Bourlet Letter/' Ihe, ITO 
Sclieneciadv, t olU irf* course at, 
la 

ScfitlaQti. tfjiir riiroLj Lrlj, 136 
ycuii. Gun. Wiutiddf service tiO' 

der, 32; oppoiiitjou io, by 

Soutbem WlkW fii; T&tmM 

ejtiniata of, 118. Mi 

Webster, 100; wte fOR la 

p;iri y in Ot?or^» OH Mi ltdinl- 
mn unK 121; opltii«ll Of Fci* 

deoesuocu eiwniir for, 6Sf 901; 
Bssertton of right €Ff, 87; 
Too m be charged wllb foment- 
in ji:, 94; foreseen by Toomt>e, 

&U6; TudinbH cojnniittcd to llie 
policy, 203; Georgia's vote for, 
209; passage of Ordinance of, 
209 

Seward. William H., enters the 
U. S. Senate. 68, 107; an "In- 
dependent Democrat," 109; 
vote on Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
115; refuses audience to Con- 
federate commissioners, 222; 
views on evacuation of Fort 
Sumter, 222, 223; compared 
with Lincoln, 225; accuses 
Great Britain of lack of sym- 
pathy, 230; diplomacy of, 
233 

Seymour, Horatio, nominated 
tor Presidency, 324 

Sharpsburg, battle of, 263-269 

Sherman. W. T., March to the 
Sea, 280 

*' Siamese Twins," the, 182 

Simpson. W. W., reunion with 
Toombs, 298. 299 

Slaughter, James M., letter from 
Yancey to, 177, 178 

Slavery, Gabriel Toombs' treat- 
ment of negroes, 3; arraigu- 



meni of CaUioun for the 
" :^ u r i f ■ It f r / ' 46 ; Tck) iti 
auilude lowuid, 46. 47, 4Hi iUtr 
CluytoQ Campromke* 81, §4; 
Lincoln's vfews on, 07, IQS; 
Toombi' acih^m nntt sfetikm 
on alaTerv in Territorif*, 
78-81, 164" im, 167, lf*1; CJ/i> '« 
resolulioijs tij iibolish, in IHsi^ 
Iriet of Columbiu, 7\i . pniii st 
against admission of ('^lircrnb 
by Nasbvilk couvt'ijifon, 85; 
Toomtw TOCoaid id utmomnl 
niwsofi ttieqiMBtfoiior, B5; ibc 
QeorglA Platform, 86; Tooiiib^' 
Mm on exelufsiOQ of, ttcm 
Ctilifonim> 91; tho Knri>*»s^Ne^ 
brtiskM bill, 108^1 ITv ;.n>v1' 
mom for, in U, S. Ctru&LitnUon, 

EAmM^ebniakAbni, 114; Ipq> 
ture In Boston on, 
Toombs cm the ftUtu^ of iht 

negro, 133-137: dee M on of 
Dred Scott case, 159; Southern 
view of Dred Scott decision 
as affecting Territories, 162; 
Douglas' views on, in Terri- 
tories. 163, 164: anxiety in the 
South for protection of, 165; 
demand for new plank in plat- 
form of Democratic party, 167; 
deadlock on, in Charleston 
convention, 177; Lincoln's let- 
ter to Stephens, 199; tendency 
toward extinction, 199; meas- 
ures before the House, 202; the 
Crittenden Compromise, 202. 
203; demands of the South as 
to, 206; institution in Georgia, 
211 

Slidell. John, member of Twen- 
ty-ninth Congress, 56; leader in 
U. S. Senate, 107 

Smith, Col. Jack, aids Toomlw' 
escape, 295^ 

Smith. Col. Marshal J., aids 
Toombs' escape, 305 

Smith, George W., 242 

South, stability of social institu- 
tions in, 138; demands of the. 



South— QmVd. 
as set forth by Toombs. 205- 
208; sacrifices by secession, 213 

South Carolina, condemnation of 
school of politics of, 53; sup- 
ports Pierce, 103; Hayne's 
challenge to Webster, *175; 
secession of. 213 

Southern Methodist Church, 
Toombs' communion with, 373 

Southern Rights party, nominates 
Troup for Presidency, 102 

Sparta, Qa., Toombs' escape by, 
293 298 

Speeches, i, iv, 18, 20, 21, 23- 
25, 27, 28, 46-50, 57, 59, 64, 
69-78, 85, 88, 89, 91, 92, 98, 
99, 103-105, 109-118, 146- 
152, 165-168, 170-174, 176. 

. 177, 187-193, 205-208, 286. 237, 
317, 318, 324-326, 829. 831. 
336, 348, 349, 369, 370 

Squatter sovereignty, 153; Doug- 
las' views on. 160, 162; 
Toombs^ opposition to, 166, 
167; before Charleston con- 
vention, 177 

Stiinton, Edwin M., orders 
arrests of Confederate leaders, 
286 

State Railroad of Georgia, sup- 
ported by Toombs, 192 

State Sovereignty convention, 
209 

States' Rights, doctrine affirmed 
at Milledgeville, 52 ; Toombs' 
characterization of the Clayton 
Compromise, 61 ; speeches and 
views on, 69, 70, 76-78, 88, 
110-114,116-119,133; claims 
by Nashville convention, 85; 
the Cincinnati Platform, 141 ; 
Hill on, 148. 

States' Rights party, in campaign 
of 1844, 51 ; noq^iinates Troup 
for Presidency, 102. 

States' Rights Whigs, joined 
bv Toombs, 30 ; policy of, 31. 

Sterner, Dr. Henry H., 119, 243 ; 
influence over Toombs, 249; 
talks with Toombs on spiritual 
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condition. 872, 878; attends 
Toombs at the last, 374, 875 

Stephens, Alexander H., his tu- 
tor, 6 ; as a lawyer, 16 ; com- 
pared with Toombs, 18, 20. 43; 
opinion of Toombs' legal skill. 
20 ; friendship with Toombs, 
43 ; position on slavery ques- 
tion, 44 ; elected to Congress, 
44, 55. 56, 63, 122, 333 ; Whig 
leader, 51 ; leads campaign of 
1848 in Gleorgia, 60 ; quarrel 
with Cone, 62 ; reported rup- 
ture between Pres. Taylor and, 
64, 65 ; description of Toombs 
in debate, 75, 76 ; position on 
admission of California, 81; po- 
sition on disunion, 82 ; sent to 
convention at Milledgeville. 86; 
personality of, 90 ; Toombs' de- 
scription of, 91 ; in campaign 
of 1851, 92 : defeats Lewis, 93 ; 
on the Compromise of 1850, 98; 
nominated for Congress by 
Toombs, 105, 333; breaks up 
Know-nothing party in Geor- 
gia, 122 ; debate with Hill, 144, 
145 ; on Cincinnati Platform, 
165 ; opinion on action of 
Charleston convention. 179 ; 
supports Douglas for Presi- 
dency, 183 ; Vincent's char- 
acterization of, 184, 185 ; prom- 
inence of, 186 ; letter from 
Lincoln to, 199 ; views of se- 
cession, 212 ; deputy to Pro- 
visional Congress, 215 ; opin- 
ion of Provisional Congress, 
216 ; Toombs' eulogy of, 216 ; 
opposes Conscription and Im- 
pressment Acts, 273 ; arrested, 
286 ; imprisoned at Fortress 
Monroe. 298; defeated by 
Gordon, 333 ; becomes Ck)v- 
emor of Georgia, 333 ; chal- 
lenges Johnson and Hill, 336 ; 
funeral of, 371. 372 ; tribute to 
Toombs, 375 

Stephens, Linton, opinion of 
Toombs. 26 ; opposes Conscript 
Acts, 278 ; introduces peace 
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Stephens, IMtotSr^Omfd. 
resolutions, S78 ; career, WtA ; 

mdn Toombs' est-aiK^, 308 \ re* 

disputes rcco libit nictiQu 
ure,s, ; a^tiviXy Im 
BtriKlkm timea, 333 
Btewari Coun^r, Toombi* 
througU, 301 

38 

Sumneir. Charles, leiitltir in U. S. 

KebmikaMU. 115; &ii In- 
dependefiit Democrui/' 100 ; de- 
nounced by Toombi, 110; 
enmity to Southern propiigatid- 

ism, 130 ; linxikN' JiFisautt on, 
141. 142 

SumU::r, V\yn, (.\iiifisl*TUle de- 
ninnd f<>r .siirri'ndLT nf, 222 ; 
abftudoiimtiut favored by Lin- 
coln's Cabinet, 223; prepara- 
tions to provision, 224 ; orders 
to Beauregard, 225 ; bombard- 
ment of, 227-229 

Superstition, Toombs* views on, 
367 

Supreme Court of Georgia, prac- 
tice in, 20-22, 24, 25 ; establish- 
ment of, 41 

Suretyship, opposition to con- 
tracts of, 41, 42 

Sweden borg, Toombs* fondness 
for, 368 

Swinton, William, on Lincoln's 
administration, 272 

Taliaferro County, assigned to 
Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, 44 

Taney, Roger B., decision in 
Dred Scott case, 159 

Tariff, Whigs favor protective, 
31 ; defense of the, 48-50 ; in 
campaign of 1844, 51 ; modi- 
fied in 1832, 52 : Toombs* 
attitude on, 52 ; prominence 
of the question in 1845, 56 ; 
bill of 1846, 59 



Itelta^ ittitude on G«<»sl% 

Tavlor, Gen. IHek, on Taotnls' 
eiir-r^^v, 279, 380 

Taylor, Z^ichary, nominate for 
sit lent, e^) : ( lected. (J3 : 
attitude of Cabinet towurd Uie 
South. H\ reported tii|iture 
wiUi Toombe ind Btopbem, 04, 
OK ; d^lh, SO ; opinion on d£ft- 
podllon of icq til red territory. 
67 ; Tfjombs' opfnitni of, 

Terriiorit s, 'I'uoihbK' pofiition oo 
slavery in, 69. T6-7a, 60^ IttI, 
Ida. 167. 181 ; proteet ^ 
Nashville cooTeiiliois in ic^ftta 
to, m ; th& Qmr^ Pklfomt 
80 ; itie slavery queitioii im 
the. HI , third ^f^t iecUond 
ik^bt i.m tJu^ 107-115 ; Tootnb* 
on Fid^nil iKiwtr ifV^^r, HI, 
m, m ; th£ Uinciimaa PkU 
form, 141 ; Hill on rights of, 
148 ; Buchanan's position on 
question of, 159 ; Douglas' 
views on admission of, 160 ; 
Southern view of Dred Sa)tt 
decision as affecting slavery in, 
162 ; Buchanan's resolution in 
Cincinnati Platform, 165; con- 
test ove- slavery in. in Charles- 
ton convention, 177 ; demands 
of the South as to, 206 

Texas, Toombs' attitude on an- 
nexation of, 63 ; prominence of 
question in 1845, 56 ; Toombs' 
purchase of lands in, 152, 153 ; 
visit to, 153 ; delegates leave 
Charleston convention, 177 

Texas and New Mexico bill, 
passed, 80 

** The Crime against Kansas," 
142 

Thomas, Thomas W., as a 
lawyer, 16 ; leader of campaign 
of 1848 in Geor^a, 60; on 
Toombs' characteristics, 272 

Thompson, Jacob, member of 
the Twenty-ninth Congress. 
56 ; leader in U. 8. Senate. 107 



Tildea, S. J., interview with 
Gen. Gordon, 821 

Times (London), on bombard- 
ment of Sumter, 228, 229 

Tobacco, Toombs' use of, 860, 
861 

Toombs, Ann, 8 
Toombs, Augustus, 3 
Toombs, Dawson Gkbriel, 8 
Toombs, Gabriel, Sr., 1-3 
Toombs, Gabriel, Jr., 4; mana- 

f er of bis brother's plantations, 
75; at his brother's bedside, 
878; resemblance to Robert, 
378 . 
Toombs, James, 8 
Toombs, Louise, death of, 812 
Toombs, Gen. Robert, ancestry, 
1-4; birth, 4; filial affection, 
4 ; boyhood and education, 4- 
12; horsemanship, 4-6; his- 
torical learning, 6 ; play upon 
his name, 6 ; generosity, 10, 
124, 283, 284, a57 ; joins Meth- 
odist Church, 11, 373 ; trustee 
of State University, 11; col- 
lege legends of. 12 ; receives 
degree, 13 ; admitted to the 
bar, 13 ; marriage, 14 ; legal 
career, 13-28 ; legal ethics, 18, 
19, 23 ; oratorical powers, 18, 
21, 23-25, 27, 28; financial 
ability, 23, 59, 152, 220, 310. 
362 ; morality. 23, 24 ; Reese's 
opinion of 24 ; justice of. 26, 
27 ; failing powers, 27 ; bril- 
liant plea of, 28 ; entrance into 
politics, 30 ; elected to General 
Assembly, 30; popularity in 
Wilkes County, 32 ; chairman 
of Judiciary Committee in 
General Assembly. 33, 38 ; ac- 
tion on Gov. McDonald's relief 
measures, 34-37 ; financial pol- 
icy. 35-89; defends Berrien, 
39 ; support of railroad enter- 
prise, 40 ; compared with A. 
H. Stephens, 43; friendship 
of the two. 43 ; first participa- 
tion in national politics. 45 ; 
contentions with McDuffie, 45- 
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51; charged with being an 
Abolitionist, 46 ; compared to 
Mirabeau, 46; delegate to Clay 
convention of 1844, 46; op- 
poses acquisition of Texas. 53 ; 
sent to Congress, 55. 56, 63, 
98 ; position on Oregon ques- 
tion, 57 ; leads in campaign of 
1848 in Georgia, 60 ; reported 
rupture between Pres. Taylor 
and, 64, 65; leads Southern 
members from Whig caucus, 
69 ; personal appearance, 72, 
74, 89, 90. 130 ; domestic char- 
acter. 82. 353-363 ; address to 
people of Georgia, 83-85 ; sent 
to convention at Milledgeville, 
86 ; renominated for Congress, 
87 ; prominence in campaign 
of 1850, 87, 88; position on 
the Union question, 88 ; a 
journalist's description of. 91; 
elected U. S. Senator. 94. 158 ; 
charged with fomenting se- 
cession. 94 ; letters to his 
wife. 95, 128-125, 158, 239, 
242, 277, 278, 310-313, 854, 
355, 359, 360; feeling toward 
the North, 98; friendship 
for Webster, 101 ; becomes a 
Democrat, 105; independence 
of, 106 ; enters U. S. Senate. 
107 ; frequently misquoted, 
119 ; horror of civil war, 120 ; 
death of his daughters. 123, 
810, 312 ; European trip. 123, 
125-128; liberality in matters 
of conscience, 125 ; physical 
strength, 125. 127; international 
reputation, 126 ; knowledge of 
human nature. 127 ; treatment 
of slaves. 138, 139 ; accused of 

garticipation in assault on 
umner, 142, 143 ; debate with 
Hill. 144-152 ; accused of being 
a turncoat and disunionist, 151 ; 
address to Northern Democrats, 
176, 177 ; letter to Macon com- 
mittee, 179, 180; advice on 
Charleston convention matters, 
180, 181 ; fears for thaConsU- 



mion, 180, IBd; rU^iM HitH 
DDn^lna, ISl ; delegnte to 
ItemocTatic Btiite coirreQtioii, 
183 : Vi arf n t ^ vUh mcl r- n ^tiou 
of» 184. iw-'i ■ chjir^nj8 of deter- 
tSon of Dotiglas. IHO; Pre^iiden- 
tkl imbitlons, ISd, 1»7 ; activ- 
ity in public dutj« 187* drttt 
public office. Its ; ftomed hf 

wiihtTfttwal from the Senale, 
2urj^2{)^i : chairmtin of C^DiTitnk. 
tvv on Foreign Relations, 214 ; 

Georgia, 215 ; deputy Lo Fru- 
viaioiuJ €o»gnMK SI1& : ft eaa- 

«rn OanMenw^. ^0; bmcM^ 
nktfom ^Eslmt, tl8; ctldmifi 
iDcfdcntflTn liTe of. 219 ; chftir- 

maa of FIihiik i' t'uiumUtee of 
Pro vi ^ i < 1 1 ] : L 1 t'ongrt'j*^, SSSft ; 
iiiiiil*^ rn tarv of Stale, £21 ; 
oppo^rL"^ nis-aull on SmitteP, 226: 
triumphs of diplomacy, 230 ; 
joins tlie army, 235 ; speech ou 
the produce loan, 286, 237; 
the archives of the Confederacy, 
237 ; retreat from Centreville, 

239 ; care of his brigade, 240 ; 
impatience of mismanagement, 

240 ; elected Confederate Sen- 
ator, 241 ; declines Secretary- 
ship of War, 242 ; impatience 
under red tape, 234, 243 ; de- 
bate with Davis on Army Ap- 
propriation bill, 247-249 ; use 
of liquor, 249, 250 ; position on 
the peninsula, 250 ; action at 
Golding's farm, 250, 251 ; at 
Malvern Hill, 252. 253 ; charges 
of cowardice, and correspond- 
ence thereon, 254-258 ; quarrel 
with Longstrect, 259, 260 ; un- 
der arrest at Gordonsville, 259, 
260 ; in second battle of Manas- 
sas, 261, 262 ; report of actions 
at Antietam, 265-268 ; wound- 
ed, 268, 269 ; popularity among 
his troops, 269; leaves the 



totr ftbflito, tri ; with the 
mifltlftf ITTft^^^ : dtn linesi fov- 
emorsbip. 27)! : encruv <jf, 37ft^ 
2^0; i>;iriij>.r u (.ri^v. Krown, 
SSI ; action tii clo*e of war, 
281; last tneetiiig wiih DnvU, 
284, 286 ; eaetpe, 886-307 ; lie- 
oom^saFt^emftiion, coti- 
yersatloiial poivm, 80iS« 308, 
810, 358, 350 ; dread of t-ap- 
lure, ;^U0 ; viviu ity. 30ft' nrriv- 
ill ill Cuba, 3lJ7 ; nrrlvRl Ui 
Paris, WH ; sells hjuiUB^W ; in 
exile, am^lB: mtmia t4> 
Am&im, 818; unfecoti^ 
■ciwied. 813 ] mum to Geor- 
gia, 815 ; ri^times prw^^ 
of law, yi6; in npseoiiimie' 

linn iln\s, ^15-^^0 : maftler 
of iuvrrtSv^'. :iis..Hj2, 826: 
befurt? tlje Su|jreuu' Court of 
Georgia, 820. 321 ; opinion of 
Yunkecs. 323 ; sieal, 3^32, 323 ; 
addresses meeting at Atlanta, 
824-326 ; fondness for farm- 
ing, 330, 331 ; strained rela- 
tions with Brown, 333-386 ; a 
believer in the code of honor. 
836 ; the Constitutional con- 
vention, and the new constitu- 
tion, 337-352 ; pays expenses 
of Constitutional convention, 
344. 345 ; golden wedding, 
856, 357 ; hospitality, 357. 858 ; 
sympathies of, 359, 360; Inst 
appearance in court, 861, 362 ; 
wealUi, 362, 363; his great 
fault, 364-368 ; love of litera- 
ture, 367, 868 ; last days, 869 
-375 ; attends Stephens' fu- 
neral, 371, 872 : at wife's 
death-bed, 372, 373 ; baptized, 
873 ; death and burial, 375, 
876 ; his monument, 876 
Toombs, Major Robert. 2, 3 
Toombs, Mrs., friendship for A. 
H. Stephens, 62 ; aids her hus- 
band's escape. 286. 287 : joins 
her husband in Paris, 809; re- 



Toombs, Mrs,— Cont'd. 
turns to America, 810 ; char- 
acter, 356, 357: accident to, 
356 ; golden wedding, 866, 867 ; 
death, 372. 878 

Toombs, William, 2 

Toombs oak, the, 12 

Toucey, , leader in U. S. 

Senate, 107 

Towns, Gov., calls State conven- 
tion, 83 

Tremont Temple, Boston, lec- 
ture on slavery in, 129-135 

Trinifv River, Toombs' lands on, 
152 

Troup, George M.. defender of 
States' Righto, 30, 81 ; opposi- 
tion to Jackson's measures, 81 ; 
attitude on the tariff question, 
51 : opposes Toombs in cam- 
paign of 1844, 53 

Troup. Capt.. on Toombs' staff, 
268 

Tugaloo River, 290 

Turncoats, Crawford's ideas of, 91 

Tyler, Pres., Toombs on, 867 

Union College, 18 

Union Democratic-Republican 
P|arty, 80 

United States Bank, supported 
by Berrien, 39 ; defense of, 48 

United States Constitution, posi- 
tion on slavery, 132 

United States judges, higher pay 
for, supported by Toombs, 192 

United States Senate, personnel in 
1853, 107 ; debate on popular 
soTereignty, 163. 164 ; farewell 
speech in, 205-208 

University of Georgia, 6-12 ; 
annual address at, 831, 332 

University of Virginia, course at, 
13 

Utah, acquisition of, 67 ; Ques- 
tion of organization of Terri- 
tory, 79 

Van Buren, Pres. Martin, cen- 
sured by Toombs. 31 ; Toombs 
on, 367 
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Vandyke, John, opposes Toombs 
in House of E^presentatives, 72 

Vincent, characterization of 
Toombs, Hill, and Stephens, 
184, 185 

Virginia, , settlement of the 

Toombs family in, 2 ; sup- 
ports Calhoun, 29; Brown* 
raid into, 169, 170; secedes. 
288 

Waddell, Pres. Moses. 8. 9 
Wade, . vote on Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, 115 
Walker, Levi P., Secretary of 
War of Confederate States, 
221 ; instructions to Beaure- 
gard about Fort Sumter, 224, 
225 

Walker, Robert J., governor of 
Kansas, 160 

Walker, Gen. W. H. T., dispute 
with Gen. Hill at Chicko- 
mauga, 258, 259 

Walthall, Gen. E. C, 277 

War, Toombs' views on, 57 

'•War between the States," 75, 
98, 185, 871 

Warner, Hiram, opinion of 
Homestead and Exemption 
laws, 318 ^ 

Warwick River, Toombs' opera- 
tions on, 244 

Washington, D. C. imperiled 
after first battle of Manassas, 
238 ; Anny of Northern Vir- 
ginia advances on, 262 

Washington, Ga., Mrs. Toombs' 
residence at, 4 ; distinguished 
men around, 16 ; speech at, 98, 
99 ; debate between Toombs 
and Hill at, 144-152 ; Toombs 
elected commissioner. 192 ; the 
Toombs home at, 360 

Washington County, escape 
through. 299 

Waterloo, visit to field of, 126 

Webster, Rev. Alexander, 6 

Webster, Dafiiel. compared with 
Toombs. 14 ; last efforts of, 
68 ; great Union speech of, 79 ; 



Webster, TmMr^tlMd, 

tribute til, lOi SST ; noml 
nated tat Bmideoinr, 0©i ad- 
mi niiioa for, tn uie South, 
too ; Becretitry of Buite, HX) ; 
frH-ndship wiib Toombs, 101 ; 
dttiih, lOa, 107 ; HftjDe't did- 
kit$o lo« 175 ; hh hm Ifilt, 

set 

Weet^n College. 

Wesilerii and Atlaritjr Hi'iilh"!^!. 

WisT liulics. effecUi oft immti- 

piiii^n lEK 104, 137 
Wesi Pf iitit, TociniW opiuifitj of 

dfect^rs trim, ; critidim 
not ^ustnined, 21^ 

WhecLur, Qeu, Jmi^pli, SOI, 809 

\\h\^^ fumy, iWuiand intern nil 
iiiiprovcmL'nUs, 40 ; attitude 
towurd prtitw-litjn, 4(j ; in 
campaign of 1844, 51, 55 ; posi- 
tion in campaign of 1848, 60 ; 
caucus of 1845, 68-70; joint 
action with Democrats in 
Georgia, 85 ; convention at 
Baltimore. 97 ; Soutliern opix)- 
sition to Presidential candidate 
f^ott. 98 ; nominates Webster 
for Presidency, 99; break in, 
b\' Southern members, 100 ; 
Toombs' defection from, 105 ; 
rupture over Scott's nomina- 
tion, 121 ; absorption into Re- 
publican party, 140 

Wilde, Gen., attempts the cap- 
ture of Toombs, 286 

Wilkes Coimty, land-grant to 
Major Robert Toombs in, 2 ; 



fortttlim of laadi in, S ; 
flMeof Oen. Toombe, 4; leni 

Mclic* iB, 15, 16. 123, W; 
Mtionfi m, ey, I'.u ■ [Ktihmof^ 
82; di'Um *tf Whigs tn. It; 
iailgTjeil Eighth Otm$!fm' 
^otial Disukt. 44 

WilUngton, 8. C, sfweclt ti. 
W^ II mot, IHrfd, inmber 

Tweiily-niMtJi i\iii^ii*y.H, Ttfit 
Wilmot i^*vtvisn, iMiitJ^^ pn-itj(»tl 

iti regard la, ikJ ; umiur<.Mu liw 
Eonth, TO, 71* ; abttudoncd, 79, 
ST;W>bsttr'fi attitude titi, $0, 
IW; bow cbaractoital lir 
ToombB. 140 

Wluuirop, RobirtC member^ 
Twenty nint I i Ctmj^rt^ss^ ri6 : 
dt.^fejik'd fur ;^i.ieiikprsliip. fiSI 

WiMwnain, debate on c^uuiiug- 
Electoral vote, 193. 194 

Wolseley, Gen., on Sherman's in 
vasion of Georgia, 281 

Worth, Fort, meeting with squat- 
ters at, 153, 154 

Wright. A. R., deputy to Pro- 
visional Congress, 215 

Yancey, W^illiam L., member of 
Twenty-ninth Congress, 56 ; 
leads seceders from C^harlestcui 
convention, 177; letter \o 
Slaughter, 177, 178 ; speech in 
Charleston, 178 ; commission r 
to Europe, 229 

Yorktown, Toombs* operations 
at. 244. 245 
Young Alice," 300 



• Later in life he spent niueli time at the Reinbert inansi^ui, a niagniftcenl 
estate near Tallulah. where he found rest and quietude anuuiK his giand- 
children whom he loved above everything else. 

The country here was the most picturesque and magiiiflcent in all iieoi gia 
and the Kenibert honu' wjfs a gi and, ideal and a famous one. 

Between '"><) and '75 t here was hardly a statesman who had not been enter- 
tahied in the grand dining hall. 

It Is said that a cross word was never heard within the walls of this home. 

And here Toombs, not long before the close of his Illustrious life, found 
his greatest pleasure with his little favorite, Walter Alexander Rembert(?)H 
handsome and sturdy little fellow, the pride of the househ(»ld and of the 
county. 
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